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PREFACE. 


The  publication  of  this  volume  has  been  delayed 
longer  than  may  have  seemed  reasonable  to  the 
wishes  of  the  author's  friends.  When  I  was  re- 
quested to  superintend  its  progress  through  the 
press,  I  foresaw  and  stated  that  other  calls,  which 
would  have  a  prior  claim  to  my  attention,  would 
inevitably  much  retard  it.  But  the  request  was 
made  at  a  time  when  my  own  grief  made  me  doubly 
anxious  to  do  any  thing  that  might  allay  the  far 
deeper  grief  of  others ;  and  as  it  was  repeated,  not- 
withstanding this  objection,  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
comply  with  it.  Indeed,  but  for  this,  I  should  joy- 
fully have  welcomeil  the  opjwrtunity  of  rendering 
any  service  to  the  memory  of  so  great  and  good  a 
man,  a  friena  whom  I  so  much  honoured  and  r&- 
Tered.  There  seemed  also  to  be  a  kind  of  propriety 
in  my  undertaking  the  task,  not  only  on  account  of 
my  previous  connexion  with  another  great  historian 
of  Home,  but  also  because  the  first  letter  I  ever  ro- 
ceive<i    from   the  author  of  this  work,    was  written 
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for  the  purpose  of  making  some  inquines  about 
Niebubr'H  history,  of  which  he  said  he  had  heard 
me  apeak  with  much  praise.  This  letter  was  written 
in  the  jear  1824 ;  and  to  me  it  is  an  interesting 
recollection,  that  I  should  thus  have  been  the  means 
of  introducing  Dr.  Arnold  to  a  writer,  who  was  to 
exercise  so  powerful  an  influence  o%'er  the  whole 
ftame  of  his  thoughts. 

The  manuscript  which  was  put  into  my  hands  was 
singuUrly  clear  and  correct :  one  might  have  thought 
at  first  sight,  that  it  was  fit  for  going  to  the  press 
immediately.  Rut  it  proved  that  the  Author's  prac- 
tice was  not  to  note  his  references  at  the  time  he 
was  comjiosing  his  narrative:  he  used  to  keep  them 
to  be  added  afterwards.  Hence  the  only  notes  under 
the  text  which  were  found  in  the  manuscript,  are 
the  first  nine  to  the  first  chapter,  and  that  in 
the  Basque  numerals  in  p.  393.  I  oonceiye  that, 
alter  having  impregnated  his  mind  with  the  Uy^ 
liest  conception  he  could  gain  of  the  events  be 
was  about  to  record,  from  a  comparison  of  the  ac- 
counts given  by  the  ancient  writers,  he  was  unwilling 
to  interrupt  the  flow  of  the  narrative  by  passing  to 
examine  the  details  of  the  documents,  and  so  re* 
served  all  specific  remarks  on  their  contents,  until 
the  work  was  revised  after  its  completion.  Else 
such  a  practice  would  seem  to  entail  a  eontiderable 
addition  of  trouble.  But  it  was  also  the  practice  ef 
another  friend  of  mine,  who  has  enriched  our  liteia- 
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tare  with  the  best  of  all  histories  of  Greeoe ;  and  I 
have  been  informed  that  it  was  Niebuhr  s  practice 
•  Mho,  only  tliat  Niebuhr  s  memory  was  so  prodigious* 
he  would  ofl^i  insert  his  references,  inith  the  num- 
ber of  the  book  and  chapter,  and  at  times  with  the 
words  of  the  original,  without  feeling  anv  need  of 
verifying  them. 

Owing  to  this  cause  the  work  became  consider- 
ably more  arduous  than  I  had  anticijiated ;  at  least 
for  one  whose  studies  during  the  last  ten  years  had 
lain  in  totally  different  regions,  and  who  could  only 
find  an  hour  or  two  now  and  then,  often  at  long 
inter>ul8,  to  employ  on  it  In  executing  it,  I  have 
been  much  aided  by  my  connexion  and  friend,  the 
Uev.  Arthur  Stanley,  whose  devoted  love  for  his 
former  master  made  him  rejoice  in  doing  any  thing 
for  his  remain<s  and  is  one  among  many  like  noble 
monnmeiits  to  Dr.  Aniold's  praise.  Still,  although 
through  the  chief  |)art  of  the  volume  the  only  sources 
of  information  are  the  regular  historians  of  the 
period,  there  are  several  statements  for  which  it 
took  me  many  hours  to  discover  the  authority :  and 
in  some  instances,  after  having  abandoned  the  search 
as  hopeless,  I  found  the  pasnge  required  in  one  of 
^he  historical  fragments  recently  publiHhed  by  Mai. 
After  all,  I  liave  not  been  able  to  detect  wliat  the 
atithor  was  referring  to  in  p.  57,  where  he  says,  that 
a  freed  man  **  might  go  out  as  a  farmer  of  the  taxes 
to  Sicily,"  or  in  p.  392,  where  mention  is  made  of  a 
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•tory,  vhieh  **  ascribed  the  foundation  of  Gadei  to 
Archelau8»  the  son  of  Phoenix"  Perhaps  some 
•oholar  with  more  learning,  and  with  something 
better  than  a  private  library  at  command,  may 
enable  me  to  supply  these  omissions  in  a  future 
edition.  The  experience  of  the  author's  singular 
accuracy,  which  I  have  gained  from  the  examination 
of  his  authorities,  convinces  me  that  he  cannot  have 
written  without  some  definite  ground  for  his  aaser- 
tkma.  Donbtleas  too  there  is  some  other  authority 
than  I  have  been  able  to  find  for  the  statement  in 
p.  165,  that  **the  older  Gaulish  chiefs  were  often 
averse  to  war,  when  the  younger  were  in  favour 
©fit* 

I  have  made  this  statement  as  a  sort  of  apcjlogy 
for  the  length  of  time  that  this  volume  has  been  de- 
tained in  the  press,  and  to  explain  why  it  does  not 
^pear,  like  its  predecessors,  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  running  commentary,  which  is  so  requisite 
for  the  history  of  any  period  of  antiquity,  though 
perha|)8  less  so  for  that  of  the  second  Punic  war 
than  of  any  other.  In  a  very  few  instances  have  I 
allowed  myself  to  do  more  than  add  a  reference  to 
the  passages  which  I  conceived  the  author  hml  in 
view;  indeed  scarcely  anjrwherc,  except  in  pp.  147 
and  154.  Certun  materials,  which  would  have  been 
digested  into  notes,  were  found  among  the  author's 
papers.  Of  theee^  such  as  appeared  fitted  for  publi- 
cation, have  been  added  in  the  Appendix. 
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Now  tliat  this  volume  does  at  length  make  its 
a|)|>earance,  I  trust  that  the  warmest  expectations 
entertained  by  the  author's  admirers  will  be  fully 
satisfied.  To  me  it  seems  for  the  best  and  most 
valuable  portion  of  his  history.  This  may  be  be- 
cause I  liave  been  under  the  necessity  of  forming  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  it,  which  is  often 
no  less  serviceable  to  books  than  to  persons.  I  l3e- 
lieve  however  that  the  superiority  is  real.  For  in 
the  first  place,  the  author  was  entering  upon  ground 
comparatively  unbroken :  at  least  it  had  not  just  been 
exhausted  by  the  mighty  intellect  which  had  been 
reconstructing  the  earlier  history  of  Rome.  How 
strongly  the  author  felt  the  difficulty  of  following 
one  who  had  said  all  that  could  be  said  about  that 
period,  and  who  left  nothing  to  be  gleaned  by  such 
as  came  after  him,  appears  from  the  Preface  to  the 
second  volume,  where,  after  the  amplest  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  obligations  to  Niebuhr,  he  speaks 
with  a  magnanimous  humility  of  the  inferiority  of 
his  own  work.  Had  Niebuhr  lived  to  write  the 
history  of  the  second  Pimic  m-vlt,  it  is  clear,  from  the 
passage  at  the  beginning  of  his  third  volume,  where 
he  sftys  that  **Scipio  towers  above  his  nation,  as 
Hannilial  above  all  nations,*"  that  he  would  hare 
entered  upon  his  task  with  the  resolution  of  doing 
justice  to  both  the  competitors  in  the  grandest 
struggle  ever  maintained  by  a  single  man ;  at  IcASt 
with    the   exrt'jjtioii   of  tiiat   which    Lather,    aboYS 
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•eventeen  centaries  after,  waged  also  against  the 
power  of  Rome.  But  as  it  is,  Dr.  Arnold  is  the 
fint  extant  historian,  and,  we  nmy  fiurly  believe, 
if  altogether  the  fir8t»  who  has  given  anytliing  like 
an  adequate  representation  of  the  wonderful  gmiius 
and  noble  character  of  IlauiiibaL  This  representar 
tion  however,  the  reader  will  observe,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  course  of  this  volume,  rather  than  in 
the  summary  which  concludes  it,  and  which  was 
written  eighteen  years  before;  when  the  .author  was 
only  beginning  to  work  his  way  out  of  the  mists  and 
clouds,  which  for  so  many  ages  had  hung  over  the 
history  of  the  Roman  republic. 

Besides,  while  the  laborious  avocations  of  Dr. 
Arnold's  practical  life,  which  would  have  worn  out 
any  common  man,  would  not  allow  him  to  devote 
so  much  time  to  his  history  as  would  have  been  re- 
quisite to  piece  together  fragments  amassed  from  the 
whole  surfiMse  of  ancient  literature,  into  a  united  and 
living  body,  it  was  also  more  congenial  to  the  tone 
of  his  mind,  which  was  rather  that  of  a  statesman 
than  of  a  philologer  or  philosopher,  to  portray  the 
life  of  a  state  in  broad  definite  forma,  tiaan  to  sketch 
out  an  image  from  seemingly  shapeless  clouds  by 
gaaing  upon  them  with  intent  divination.  And  the 
moat  remarkable  among  his  talents,  bis  singuh&r  geo- 
graphical eye,  which  enabled  him  to  find  as  much 
pleasure  in  looking  at  a  map  as  lovers  of  {xiinting  in 
a  picture  by  Raphael  or  Claude,  comes  more  into 
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play  in  this  volume;  as  does  also,  what  must  be 
iiitimatelj  connected  with  that  eye,  his  talent  for 
military  affidrs.  Even  the  military  genius  of  Hanni- 
bal can  hardly  have  been  set  on  its  right  ground 
before.  No  reader  of  this  volume  will  be  able  to 
close  it  without  deploring  that  the  author  did  not 
live  to  bring  the  war  to  its  termination. 

A  strange  fatality  seems  to  hang  over  the  history 
of  Rome.  No  people  ever  wrote  their  history  like 
the  Romans ;  and  they  wrote  it  out.  Other  great 
nations  have  employe<l  a  large  portion  of  their  in- 
tellectual energies  in  other  fields.  Of  the  three  an- 
cient nations  who  have  exercised  a  lasting  influence 
on  the  deaiinies  of  mankind,  the  Hebrews  were  ap- 
pointed to  write  their  religion  on  the  heart  of  the 
world,  and  the  Greeks  wrote  their  poetry  and  philo- 
•ophy :  but  the  Romans  from  first  to  last  wero  em- 
ployed in  writing  the  history  of  Rome,  and  wrote 
that  history  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  in  endur- 
ing characters,  by  their  wars,  their  conquests,  their 
laws  and  their  language,  the  traces  of  which  are  to 
b^  teen  af  this  day  in  the  chief  jmrt  of  Kuropi*.  They 
continued  to  ^Tite  their  history  in  largtT  and  larger 
elianieter%  from  the  age  of  tlie  original  monarchy 
down  to  that  of  Tnjan,  and  even  in  some  sort  to  that 
of  Justinian ;  and  wheD  the  mind  of  the  nation  wm 
iti  its  prime,  great  historians  rose  up  in  it,  and  gave 
an  image  of  the  history,  wbieh  their  countrymen  had 
\«Titteu  bv  their  deeda.    But  while  the  chief  worici  of 
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the  Greek  hiBtorianf  hare  been  preeerred  in  singular 
oompletenew,  those  of  the  Roman  have  all  beoome 
fragmenta.  Moreover,  in  modem  times,  when  the 
spirit  of  Rome  had  again  become  substantiated  in 
a  man  who  knew  all  history  and  all  knowledge, 
and  who  was  about  to  revive  and  reanimate  what 
Time  had  destroyed  and  scattered,  he  was  cut  off  in 
the  middle  of  his  work.  And  now  a  second  great 
writer,  whose  mind  in  many  respects  was  peculiarly 
qualified  to  make  him  the  historian  of  Rome,  has 
left  his  work  a  fragment.  After  Nicbuhr's  death, 
when  an  injudicious  friend  was  advising  me  to  com- 
plete his  history,  I  replied  that  it  would  be  as  easy 
to  complete  Cologne  cathedral.  This  latter  work 
seems  now  about  to  be  accomplished ;  and  it  may 
be  that  a  complete  history  of  Rome  will  in  time  be 
written ;  but  it  will  not  be  Niebuhr's,  nor  Arnold's. 
A  great  mind  comes  once,  and  does  not  return. 

In  thinking  however  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Arnold, 
more  especially  in  the  present  state  of  the  English 
Nation  and  Church,  there  are  deeper  reasons  for 
sorrow  than  the  non- completion  of  any  merely 
literary  work.  The  history  of  Rome  will  still  be 
written  ;  and  when  viewed  with  reference  to  this 
object,  the  loss  occasioned  by  Dr.  Arnold's  death  can- 
not be  compared  with  that  which  the  whole  know- 
ledge of  antiquity  sustained  by  Niebuhr^s.  Doubtless 
too  God  will  raise  up  men  who  will  be  able  to  do 
His  work  in  England  in  these  critical  times.     But 
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there  was  a  mission  to  which  Dr.  Arnold  seemed 
especially  called,  and  for  which  he  was  i>eculiarly 
fitted,  a  mission  of  the  highest  importance,  which  he 
executed  faithfully  and  dutifully,  and  in  which  he 
had  few  fellow-workers.  In  an  idolatrous  age,  one 
of  the  men  we  most  need  is  an  idoloclast,  to  use  the 
word  which  Coleridge  in  his  Tombless  Epitaph  ajv 
plies  to  his  ideal  self.  Such  indeed  there  ever  will 
be,  some  frivolous,  some  reckless;  but  the  idolo- 
clasts  whom  we  need,  and  who  alone  will  do  their 
work  effectually  and  beneficially,  are  such  as  are  at 
once  zealous  and  fearless  in  demolishing  the  reign- 
ing idols,  and  at  the  same  time  animated  with  a 
reverent  love  for  the  ideas  which  those  idols  car- 
nalize and  stifle.  Such  an  idoloclast  we  had  in  Dr. 
Arnold,  a  dauntless  lover  of  tmth,  in  the  midst  of 
an  age  when  few  seek  or  care  for  any  truth,  except 
taeh  as  seems  to  pamper  their  already  bloated  pre- 
dilections and  prepossessions.  From  his  unshakable 
trust  in  the  God  of  Truth,  under  the  assurance 
that  God  is  Truth,  and  that  Truth  can  never  be 
against  God, •he  pursued  it  l>oldly  at  all  risks, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  sublime  prayer,  iv  St  ^'ci  xal 
oXtaaov.  For  he  knew  that,  though  he  might  perish, 
God  would  live ;  though  he  might  fall,  God  would 
triumph ;  and  he  felt  confident  that  every  time  Truth 
\H  purgoil  with  a  careful  and  loving  hand  from  the 
defilements  wherewith  the  exhalations  of  the  world 
an*  ooiitiiitmlly  crusting  li(*r  «.\ir  liii  r..itn  and  features 
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will  come  out  in  greater  hmatj  mod  i^fnj.    This 
Mhould  be  the  ftpirit  of  all  men  who  write,  above  all 
on  religion  and  philoaophj;  but  in  England  it  is  rerj 
rare  among  those  who  treat  on  such  tubjecta,  what- 
erer  it  maj  be  among  men  of  tdenoe.     We  are  bo 
bound  and  shackled  by  all  manner  of  prpjudices, 
national,   party,   eoclesiaftical,   individual,    that   we 
can  hardly  move  a  limb  fredy;  and  we  arc  so  fenced 
and  penned  in,  that  few  can  look  out  over  their 
neighbour's  land,  or  up  to  any  piece  of  sky,  except 
that   which   is  just  over  their   heads.     Many  too 
of  our  ablest  men  in  these  last  years^  instead  of 
seeking  after  truth  with  loving  pati^ice  and  candour, 
have  rather  employed  their  best  faculties  in  deck- 
ing out  their  favorite  idol  with  all  the  finery  and 
tinsel   which    they  could    scrape   together,  and   in 
burning  incense  before  it,  until  they  are  wrapt  in 
a  mist,  and   count  the  glare  of  their  tapers  more 
glorious  than  the  noonday  sun.    At  such  a  time  it  is 
eqiecially  wholesome  and  refreshing  to  find  a  man 
like  Dr.  Arnold,  who  loves  the  truth,  and  seeks  it» 
and  speaks  it  out.     I  do  not  mean  to  profess  an 
entire  agreement  with  all  his  opinions:    on  many 
points  we  differed,  more  or  less ;  but  whether  differ- 
ing or  agreeing,  when  I  turn  from  the  ordinary  theo- 
logical or  religious  writers  of  the  day  to  one  of  his 
Tolmnes^  there  b  a  feeling,  as  it  were,  of  breathing  the 
fresh  mountain  air,  after  having  been  shut  up  in  the 
morbid  atmosphere  of  a  sick  room,  or  in  the  fumi- 
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gated  vapours  of  an  Italian  church.  He  did  indeed 
yearn  after  truth  and  righteousness,  with  yearnings 
that  could  hardly  be  uttered ;  and  to  hear  of  false- 
hood, to  hear  of  injustice,  pained  him  like  a  blow. 
Therefore  was  his  death  felt  almost  like  a  personal, 
as  well  as  a  national  loss,  from  one  end  of  England 
to  the  other.  His  yearnings  now,  we  may  trust, 
through  the  Saviour  whom  he  delighted  to  glorify, 
are  stilled  with  the  contemplation  of  perfect  Truth 
and  perfect  Righteousness.  O  that  his  example  and 
his  teaching  may  arouse  others  to  a  like  zeal  in  the 
same  most  holy  caii<;o  ! 

J.  C.  Hare. 

Oefo6rr  900,  184S. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


It  18  intended  to  publish  the  portion  of  Roman 
history  contributed  by  Dr.  Arnold  to  the  "Ency- 
clopedia MetroiK)litana,"  between  the  years  18*23 
and  18*27,  in  an  additional  volume,  which  will  con- 
tinue the  history  from  the  end  of  the  second  Punic 
war  to  the  death  of  Augustus. 
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n<SX«rt  yip  —  iwt\6imtt, — Kai  mvt  Ka\  Tinrovr  Kot  tityiBrj  *xovaats,  oi 
ivPOfttPOi  iwtwryKttP oCrt  <V  woXirtias  rt  fttrafioX^t  t6  dia<f>opo»  airrois,  ^ 
itpoaiiyoTn  op,  o(rr'  *k  napaaKtvfjt  iroXX^  Kptl<r<rovs  irrts,  (nftaXkofttPOi 
&«  TO  wXtim, — ijwnpovp.     Thucydioes,  VII.  55. 

The  first   and   second  Punic  wars  were  separated    chap. 

XLl. 

by  an   interval   of  two-and-twenty  years;  and  the  ' — ^— — ' 

^  11  EaUbltth- 

first   Punic  Mar,  as  we   iiave  seen,  had  lasted  for  »»'*nt«»f»»»' 

,  11  1  •  Roman  do- 

.1   i)enfKi  of  exactly  the  same  duration.     The  end  »"'«''«'«>•»»' 

.  IxmIj. 

of  the  fourth  Samnite  war,  and  the  final  submis- 
sion of  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians, 
took  place'  eight  years  before  the  beginning  of 
the  contest  with  Carthage;  and  the  treaty  which 
l»emianently  settled  the  relations  of  Rome  with 
the  Etrurians  was  coocluded  eight  years  earlier 
'•till*.  Thus,  when  Hannibal,  in  the  spring  of  the 
\*  -ir  537,  invaded  Etniria,  few  living  Etrurians  had 


I      I       ^  So  Vol.  II. of        •  In  474  A.r.c.     Ste   Vol.   II. 

1I..1 .;.  wwm.sai.        xxxvn. 501. 

VOL.  III.  B 
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CHAP,  teen  their  ooontiy  independent,  except  in  their 
'"•  '  childhood  or  earliest  youth ;  and  all  who  were  still 
in  the  vigour  of  nianhr»od  had  l)een  bom  since  it 
had  become  the  dependent  ally  of  Home.  And 
when,  after  his  victory  at  the  lake  Tlira8}Tnenu8,  he 
marched  into  Samnium,  and  encouraged  the  Sam- 
nites  to  take  up  arms  once  more  in  their  old  na- 
tional quarrel,  Hfty-five  years  had  pansed  since  the 
Samnites,  abandoned  by  Pyrrhus,  and  liaving  tried 
fortune  and  hope  to  the  uttermost,  had  submitted  to 
the  consul  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus.  So  in  Samnium,  as 
well  a«  in  Etruria,  the  existing  generation  had  gro%\Ti 
up  in  peace  and  alliance  with  the  Konians :  and 
many  a  Samnite  may  have  been  enriched  by  the 
plunder  of  Sicily,  and  must  have  shared  with  the 
Romans  in  the  memorable  vicissitudes  of  the  first 
Punic  war;  in  the  defeat  of  Dreiwinum,  and  the  dis- 
astrous shipwrecks  which  followed  it;  in  the  five 
years  of  incessant  fighting  with  Ilannibal's  father  at 
Eryx  and  by  Panormus;  in  the  long  and  {lainfiil 
siege  of  Lilybo'um;  in  the  brilliant  victor}'  of  L. 
Metellus ;  and  in  the  final  triumph  of  C.  Lutatius  at 
the  iCgates.  It  is  true,  that  fifty-five  years  of  con- 
strained alliance  had  not  extinguished  the  old  feel- 
ings of  hatred  and  rivalry';  and  the  Samnites  joined 
IIanni1)al,  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards 
they  joined  the  younger  Marius,  against  the  same 
enemy,  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  aristocracy.  But 
that  their  rising  was  not  universal  \  nor  persisted  in 

•  The  Pentrian  Samnite«,  tb«t    of  the  Mateie,  in  whoM  territory 
b  to  M7,  the  SoBnttMoo  the  north     iEscmia  bad  fonneriy  been,  and 
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with  more  desperate  resolution;  that  Etruria,  with 
Konic  doubtful  exceptions  *,  offered  no  encouragement 
to  the  C'artha^nian  general ;  that  the  fidelity  of 
Picenuni,  of  linbria,  of  the  Vestinians,  Marsians, 
IVli^nians  Marnicinians,  and  Sabines  never  wavered ; 
*  hat  the  "  Latin  name"  remained  true  to  a  man ;  and 
that  even  in  Campania  the  fidelity  of  Nola  and  of 
Cuma  was  as  marked  as  the  desertion  of  Capua ; — 
all  this  is  to  Ik*  attributed  mainly  to  the  system  of 
government  which  the  Romans  had  established  after 
their  conquest  of  Italy,  and  which,  so  far  as  it  can 
Ik»  traced,  we  must  now  jiroceed  to  examine  in 
its  complicated  details.     Not  that  we  should  by  any 

I  leans    regard    this    system   of   government    as    a 

institution  founded  upon  justice,  and  granting  to 
all  whom  it  embraced  within  its  range  the  benefits 
^>f  ecjual  law.     Its  praise  is  rather,  that  it  secured 

he  Uoman  dominion,  without  adopting  the  extreme 
iiirasures  of  tyranny;  that  its  policy  was  admirable, 
its  ini()uity  and  oppression  not  intolerable.  And  so 
small  a  {lortion  of  justice  has  usually  been  dealt  to 
the  mass  of  mankind,  that  their  highest  hopes  have 

<*mmonly  aspired  to  nothing  more  than  an  escape 
from  extravagant  tyranny.  If  life,  and  property,  and 
female  honour,  and  domestic,  national,  and  religious 


who  <tm  I.cM  BoTfaHMni.dld  not  the  battle  of  Cummb.  Livj.XXlI. 

r<  Rome  at  dl.     See  94. 

1  <  61.   A  wedtbj  Sam-       *  Soeb  m  the  alleged  diMflreo> 

nit«  of  ik»«iaamn,  NooMriaa  De-  tioa  of  the  people  of  Arretlan  in 

cimiM.  dirtif  uhhed    hhaadf  oa  the  elerenth  jear  of  the  Mooad 

the    RoaMa  iide.  la   aa    aetkw  Pairic  war,  which  however  dle> 

fboght   bjr  M.  Miaaeiat  andaat  plared  iuelf   In    no   overt  act«. 

Hannibal,  ia  the  year  prwedlaf  Uwj,  XXVn.2l.t4. 

b2 
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CHAP,  feelingi^  htre  not  been  constantly  and  capriciously 
* — J-^  invaded  and  outraged,  lewer  evils  have  been  con- 
tentedly endured.  Political  tervitude,  a  severe  con- 
scription, and  a  heavy  taxation,  habitual  arrogance  on 
the  jiart  of  the  governors,  and  occassional  outbreaks 
of  insolence  and  cruelty,  have  been  considered  no 
lets  incident  to  the  condition  of  humanity,  than  the 
visitations  of  poverty,  disease,  and  death.  The  do- 
minion of  the  Romans  over  the  people  of  Italy  there- 
fore, as  it  allowed  the  ordinary  enjo^onent  of  many 
rights,  and  conferred  some  positive  advantages^  was 
viewed  by  its  subjects,  notwithstanding  its  constant 
absoluteness  and  occasional  t^rranny,  as  a  condition 
quite  as  likely,  if  overthrov^-n,  to  be  changed  for  the 
vrorse  as  for  the  better. 
Amtomii-  "  The  Lacedaemonians,**  says  Thucydides  *,  **  main- 
•tum         tained  their  supremacy  over  their  allied),  by  taking 


ymwigmtj.  care  that  an  oligarchy  such  as  suited  their  own  in- 
terests should  be  every  where  their  allies*  form  of 
govemment**  This  also  was  one  of  the  means  by 
which  the  Romans  secured  their  dominion  in  Italy. 
They  universally  supported  •  the  aristocratical  party, 
and  thus  made  the  principal  inhabitants  of  every 
city  willing  instruments  to  uphold  their  sovereignty ; 
a  fiwjt  which  alone  would  prove,  if  the  point  were 

*  I.  19.  76.  144.  Hune  thing  already  existing  in  the 

*  la  the  Mcood  Punic  war,  Samnile  war* :  where  tome  of  the 
LiTjr  aaja,  **  anna  velut  morbus  Ausonbn  anstocracy  betray  their 
isTaaent  ooumb  Italis  dvitates,  cities  to  the  Romans,  and  the 
■t  plcbea  ab  optiowtiboa  rHsaeo  Lucanian  aristocracy  is  attached 
tireatt  awatua  Rooiaaia  fiitTeret,  to  the  Roman  alliance,  while  the 

«•   ad   PttaoB  raoB    traherct."  popular  party  favour  the  Samniles. 

IV.  i.    So  h  WM  at  NoU;  See  Vol.  H    »r  i(>io  History,  pp. 

Livy,  XXIII.  15.  But  we  hare  the  340.829. 
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'therwifle  doubtful,  that  the  constitution  of  Rome    ^,Y* 
itself   even   since   the    passing   of  the  Ilortensian  ' — ^ — ' 
laws,  was  niudi  more  an  aristocracy  than  a  demo- 
cracy. 

I  have  said  that  the  Roman  dominion  in  Italy  i»«  •«i'~»- 
allowed  its  subjects  the  ordinary  enjoyment  of  many 
rights^  and  conferred  on  them  some  positive  advan- 
tages. Moreover,  it  held  out  to  them  hopes  more  ^ 
or  less  definite  of  rising  to  a  higher  political  condi- 
tion hereafter.  These  three  i)oints  will  give  us  the 
fair  side  of  the  Roman  sovereignty,  and  they  shall 
now  be  considered  in  order. 

I.  Acconliiic:  to  the  general  practice  of  the  an-  Ancknt 

O  o  1  ncnU  retain 

cient  world,  the  relation  between  Rome  and  her  ^^  «>»*« '«• 
Italian  subjects  was  nominally  that  of  alliance;  and 
the  very  term  alliance  implies  something  of  distinct- 
ness; for  the  members  of  the  same  connnon wealth 
cannot  be  each  other's  allies.  Thus  it  is  understood 
at  once,  that  most  of  the  Italian  states  retained 
their  nmnicipal  Independence :  they  had  their  own 
magistrates;  they  could  jass  laws  for  their  internal 
gr)vemment ;  and  their  ancient '  laws  of  inheritance, 
ami  niarria^M'.  as  well  as  their  criminal  law,  were  still 
preserved  in  full  force.  But  this  applies  only  to 
single  states,  or  to  the  separate  {larts  of  a  nation; 


'  The  Latin*  reuia«d  tooM  pe*  Rown  creditori  to  eTtde  their 

culiar  bwt  relating  to  nuunrUgv,  ovn  lav,  bv   oominallv  traiufer- 

till  they  obtained  tb«  full  Ronan  ring  tbdr  debts  to  a  Latin,  who 

fnuichiae  aAer  the  rreat  Italian  aocortfiair  to  bb  law  niffat  exact  a 

war  in  the  middle  oT  the  ■eventh  greater  rate  of  interaat  than  waa 

eenturr.    A.  Gelliaa,  IV.  4.    And  peraiHtodatRontc.  Livjr.XXXV. 

their  law  of  interaat,  beiiy  dUfiM^  7. 
rot  from  that  of  ~ 
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CHAP,  for  eveiy  thing  like  a  national  council  or  diet 
* — ^ — '  cmrefiilly  proliibitod.  Airetium,  Perusia,  and  Vola- 
temct  might  each  legislate  for  theni8elve§;  but 
we  hoar  no  more  of  any  general  congreaB  of  the 
Lucumones  or  chiefe  of  the  whole  Etruscan  nation 
at  the  temple  of  Voltumna.  Nay,  in  some  recorded 
instances',  and  probably  in  many  others  not  re- 
corded, the  several  states  or  districtA  of  the  same 
nation  were  so  isolated  from  each  other,  that  the 
dtiiens  of  one  could  neither  intermarry  with,  nor 
inherit,  nor  purchase  land,  from  thone  of  another. 
Thus  the  allies  were  left  in  possession  of  their  muni- 
cifml  inde|)endeuce ;  but  all  free  national  action 
amongst  them  was  totally  destroyed. 
Bwdin  IL  Besides  the  benefits  which  the  Konian  domi- 

lyh.  nion  did  not  take  away  from  its  subjects,  there 
were  some  others  which  it  conferred  upon  them, 
and  which  they  could  not  have  enjoyed  without 
it  The  first  and  greatest  of  these  was  the  ex- 
tinction of  internal  war.  From  the  Rubicon  to 
the  straits  of  Messana,  there  were  no  more  of  the 
intolerable  miseries  of  a  plundering  border  warfare, 
no  more  wasting  of  lands,  driving  away  of  cattle, 
burning  of  houses,  and  carrying  off  the  inhabitants 
into  slavery.  Those  cities  which  had  survived  the 
Roman  conquest,  were  thenceforward  secure  from 
destruction:  their  gods  would  still  be  worshipped 
in  their  old  temples;  their  houses  were  no  longer 

*  A<  in  the  case  of  the  Latine  nite  war,  Livy,  IX.  49  ;  and  of  the 

after  the  great  Latin  war ;  Livj,  Macedoniana,  after  the  battle  uf 

VIll.  14  :  of  the  llemicans.  after  Pydoa,  Urj,  XLV.  29. 
their  revolt,  in  the  aecond  Sam- 
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liable  to  be  laid  in  ruins  by  a  victorious  enemy;  ^"^.p- 
their  people  would  not  be  massacred,  made  slaves,  ' — ^ — 
or  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  eartli,  and  their 
Nery  name  and  memory  extinguished.  The  Ame- 
ricans feel  truly  that,  whatever  may  be  the  incon- 
\enieuce8  of  their  federal  union,  it  lias  still  the 
iiic>8timable  advantage  of  banishing  war  from  the 
whole  of  their  vast  continent;  and  this  blessing  was 
conferred  on  ancient  Italy  by  the  Roman  dominion, 
and  was  so  far  even  more  valuable,  as  wars  between 
iM«1«'|MTHlent  states  in  the  ancient  world  were  far 
uiorv  frequent  than  now,  and  produced  a  far  irrcator 
amount  of  human  misery. 

Again,  the  allies  of  Rome,  while  they  escaped 
the  worst  miseries  of  war,  were  enabled  by  the 
great  f)ower  of  their  confederacy  to  reap  largely  its 
advantages.  In  the  plunder  of  Sicily  the  Italian 
allies  and  the  Roman  legions  shared  equally;  and 
after  the  fourth  Samnite  war  the  Cam|ianian8  re- 
<*eived  as  their  share  of  the  s{)oil  a  large  portion  of 
the  coast'  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  which  liad  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Samnites.  Individuals  also 
amongst  the  allied  states  might  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  an  occu|>ation  of  the  Roman  domain  land;  a 
privih'^re  wliirh  would  naturally  bind  many  of  the 
\\.  iltlii.  st   r.mii;!  X  f'roughout  Italv  to  the  Roman 


*  TTiii  appMir*  fron  the  tiale.  45.     As  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 

'  ibn  Romao  oolooiw  of  Salerauoi  bad  origloaliy  halifii! 

■mil  Riiipnttim.  fonnded  to  the  Saonnitet,  we  may  eoBoluda 

aticr  the  Bcconcl  Pin  wre  that  the  Cain|Miiitana  obtaioed  it 

acttlH   un    laod   «l  'kv  aa  their  tharo  of  the  tpoU  after 

loqged  to  Cqma.     I.i       \  \  \  i  V.  the  third  or  fMirth  Samiute  war. 
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cn/.i**   interest,   some   already    poaemng   it,  and    others 

^    V     *  hoping  to  obtain  it. 

Ill's !«^  '^'*  ^^''**  these  actual  benefit*,  the  Itonian  do- 
minion al§o  held  out  hopes  to  its  Rubjects  of  rising' 
sooner  or  later  to  a  higher  political  condition.  The 
regular  steps  appear  to  have  been,  that  an  allied 
state  should  firnt  receive  the  Roman  franchise  with- 
out the  right  of  voting;  and  after  the  lapse  of 
yc>ars  these  ini|>erfect  citizens  gradually  gained  the 
full  franchise,  and  were  either  formed  into  one  or 
more  new  tribes,  or  were  admitted  into  one  of  the 
tril)es  already  existing.  It  is  true  that  the  first  step 
in  this  process  was  generally  an  unwelcome  one; 
because  it  involved,  under  ordinary  circu instances, 
the  forfeiture  of  all  municipal  inde(>endence,  and 
the  entire  adoption  of  a  foreign  system  of  law.  But 
there  were  cases  in  which  it  was  stripped  of  these 
degradations,  and  became,  as  far  as  appears,  a  mere 
benefit:  such  seems  to  have  been  the  condition  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Campanians  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  Punic  war.  Capua  at  that  time  was  beyond 
all  doubt  municipally  independent:  it  had  its  own 
laws  and  magistrates,  and  its  own  domain  lands  '* : 
yet  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  Campanian  aristo- 
cracy at  any  rate  were  Roman  citizens  in  all  re- 
spects, except  in  the  right  of  suffrage  ".  Other  allied 
states  might  expect  the  same  reward  of  their  con- 
tinued fidelity :  and  from  this  condition  the  advance 
to  the  full  franchise  was  always  to  be  looked  for  in 

••  UTj,XXIII.3,foU.  XXVIII.         •'  Liry,  VIII.  U.  See  Niebohr, 
4S.  Vol.  II.  note  136. 
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the  course  of  time;   and  would  in  all  probability    chap 
have  been  the  rewanl  of  Capua  itself,  ha<l  the  Cam-  ' — - — 
{mnians  devoted    their  whole  strength  to  the  sup- 
[>ort  of  Home  after  the  battle  of  Canna?,  instead  of 
opening  their  gates  to  Hannibal. 

Living  in  such  a  state,  with  so  much  not  taken  lu 
from  them,  with  so  much  given  to  them,  and  with 
the  ho|>e  of  one  <lay  obtaining  so  much  more;  and 
l»eing  farther  bound  to  their  sovereigns  by  geogra- 
|)hical  position  in  all  cases,  and  in  most  by  some- 
thing of  an  acknowledged  affinity  in  race  and  lan- 
LTuago,  the  Roman  allies  had  many  inducements  to 
Hccjuiesce  in  their  actual  condition,  and  to  regard 
themselves  as  united  indissolubly  with  Rome,  whe- 
ther for  better  or  for  worse.  But  they  had  also 
much  to  bear;  nor  can  we  wonder  if  the  descend- 
uDt'i  of  C.  Pontius,  or  Gellius  Kgiiatius,  or  Stimius 
Statilius,  or  of  the  Calavii  of  Capua,  should  have 
thought  life  intolerable  under  the  absolute  domi- 
nion of  that  people,  against  whom  their  fathers  had 
fought  in  equal  rivalry.  England  for  many  gene- 
rations upheld  a  system  of  domestic  slavery  in  her 
colonies,  while  her  own  law  so  abhorre<l  it,  that 
any  slave  landed  ui>on  English  ground  became  im- 
Fiiodiately  a  freeman.  What  the  f«>ur  seas  were  to 
I'lnirlnjid,  that  the  lino  running  round  the  city  at  the 
•  liNfaiM.'  of  a  mile  from  the  walls,  was  to  Rome: 
if  wax  the  Ixmndary  between  law  and  <lespotism. 
Within  this  precinct  the  S4»ntences  of  the  magistrati»s 
were  the  sentence  of  the  law  {legitimn  judicia)\  and 
their   |M»\v«r  was  cuiitrnllt'd   bv  tin*   sacnMJ  iiiterf)Osi- 
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CHAP,  tion  of  the  tribunes.  But  without  tliis  limit  all 
^  V  ' »  was  abaolute  dominion,  imperium :  there  the  magis- 
trate wielded  the  sword  vrith  full  sov  v;  and 
judicial  sentences  were  held  to  proftt..,  ;...i  fmni 
tilt'  law,  but  from  his  personal  power,  so  that  their 
validity  lasted  in  strictness  no  longer  than  the  durar 
tion  of  his  authority.  Even  Roman  citizenn  had  no 
present  protection  from  this  tyranny;  tliey  ha<l  only 
the  resource  of  seeking  for  redress  aftcrMunls  from 
the  courts  of  Rome.  But  the  allies  had  not  even 
this  relief,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  atrocity: 
for  the  imperium  of  the  Roman  magistrates  con- 
ferre<l  a  plenitude  of  dominion  over  the  persons  ami 
pro|)erty  of  the  subjects  of  Rome :  any  thing  might 
be  done  on  the  plea  of  the  service  of  the  Roman 
people,  or  of  maintaining  the  dignity  of  its  officers ; 
and  the  least  opposition  was  hold  to  be  rebellion. 
Therefore,  although  barefaced  r()bl)erics  of  private 
property  were  as  yet  mostly  restrained  by  public 
opinion,  which  would  not  allow  a  magistrate  to  use 
his  power  for  purposes  of  personal  plunder ;  yet  acts 
of  insolence  and  cruelty,  far  more  galling  tlian  any 
mere  spoliations  of  property,  were  no  doubt  frecjuent 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Roman  dominion 
over  Italy,  and  arose  partly  out  of  the  yery  position 
of  the  Roman  officers  with  respect  to  the  allien,  and 
partly  out  of  the  inherent  coarseness  and  arrogance 
of  the  Roman  national  character. 
DUhnacw  Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  subjects  or  allies 
Aka^eof  Rome,  in  their  relations  to  Rome  general Iv, 
without  noticmg  any  differences  in  thrir  roiulition. 
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which  distinsTuished  them  more  or  less  from  each    chap. 

XLI 

Other;  indeeil,  in  that  distant  view  of  the  sixth  cen-  » — ,^ 
tur}'  of  Uoine,  which  is  all  that  we  are  permitted 
to  enjoy,  these  differences  are  scarcely  perceptible; 
greatly  as  they  must  have  affected  the  internal  state 
of  the  Italian  people,  yet  in  their  recorded  outward 
movements  we  see  scarcely  any  thin<r  but  the  equal 
working  of  the  Roman  power,  which  all  were  alike 
obliged  to  obey.  The  treaties  which  fixed  the  rela- 
tions of  the  several  allied  states  with  Rome,  Taried 
considerably  in  their  conditions.  Camerinum  in 
Umbria,  and  Heraclea  on  the  Ionian  Sea,  are  noticed 
as  having  treated  with  the  Romans  on  almost  equal 
terms  " ;  and  Etruria,  making  peace  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  Pyrrhus  was  advancing  victoriously  upon 
R«»me,  must  surely  have  secured  more  favourable 
,  ..lulifloiiH^  than  could  be  obtained  by  the  exhausted 
.s  and  Lucanians,  when  in  utter  helplessness 
they  submitted  to  their  triumphant  enemy.  But  we 
neither  know  what  these  differences  were,  nor,  if  we 
di<t  would  the  knowledge  be  of  much  ini|)ortance, 
witbout  much  fuller  infonnation  on  the  other  i)oint8 
than  we  can  now  ever  recover.  One  great  distinction 
however  claims  the  attention  of  the  most  general 
history, — that  which  separated  all  the  other  Italian 
allies  from  those  of  the  Ijatin  name. 

When  Magr>  brought  to  Carthage  the  tidinjpt  of 
the  rictor)'  of  Cannn*,  and  told  the  council  how,  not 
only  the  Bruttians  and  Apulians,  but  even  sonu*  of 

»»  Livy,  XXVIII,  46.     Cmner-     manu  p«K>nt.     On   Ilcniclps.  ••e 
tc»,  quooi  aquo  ttodar*  cum  Ro*    Cicero  prti  Arch.  r.  4. 
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^xif'  ^^^  Lucaniaiifl  and  SamnitoH,  and  above  all  the  great 
* — ^— '  city  of  Oapua  it«elf,  had  in  consequence  of  it  joined 
the  Garthaginiansy  the  leader  of  the  party  opposed 
to  Hannibal  is  represented  as  asking,  whether  a  sin- 
gle people  of  the  Latin  name  had  re?oltc<I,  or  a 
single  citizen  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  deserted  to  the 
enemy"?  Unfaithfulness  to  Rome  was  thought  to 
be  not  more  im|>ofwibIe  in  her  very  citizens  than  in 
her  Latin  allies :  Sanmium  and  Capua  might  revolt ; 
but  the  fidelity  of  the  Latin  name  was  never  to  be 
shaken.  What  then  were  the  ties  which  lK)und  the 
two  nations  together  so  indissolubly  ? 
y^y^  In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  first  ex- 
plain what  was  meant  in  the  sixth  century  of  iiomc 
by  the  **  Latin  name."  Now  if  we  remember  that 
almost  all  the  cities  of  ancient  Latium  were  long 
since  become  Roman,  so  that  scarcely  any  except 
Tibur  and  Pneneste  could  any  longer  l)e  included 
under  the  name  of  allies,  we  may  wonder  how  the 
Latin  name  could  still  be  spoken  of  as  so  powerful, 
or  where  could  be  found  those  eighty-five  thousand 
Latins,  who  were  returned  as  able  to  bear  arms  in 
the  census  of  the  great  Gaulish  war  '*. 
iMextmi.  The  answer  is,  that  the  Latin  name  was  now 
extended  far  l^eyond  its  old  geographical  limits,  and 
was  represented  by  a  multitude  of  flourishing  cities 
scattered  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  from  the  frontier 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
Apulia.     The  people  of  the  Latin  name  in  the  sixth 

"  Livv.XXlII.  12.  '♦  Folybius.  il.-M. 
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century  of  Rome  were  not  the  Tiburtines  merely, 
and  the  Pnrm»8tines  '*,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Circeii 
and  Ardea  on  the  old  coast  of  Latium,  of  Cora  and 
Norba  on  the  edge  of  the  Volscian  highlands,  of 
Fregellac  and  Interamna  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  of 
Sutrium  and  Nepete  under  the  Ciminian  hills,  of 
Chiles,  Suessa  Aunmca,  and  Saticula  on  the  edge  of 
the  Campanian  plain,  of  Alba  in  the  country  of  the 
Marsians,  of  jf^mia  and  Beneventum  in  the  heart 
of  Samnium,  of  Namia  and  Spoletum  in  Umbria,  of 
Lucina  and  Venusia  in  or  close  to  the  frontiers  of 
Apulia,  of  Hadria  and  Firmum  in  Picenum,  and 
finally  of  Brundisium,  far  to  the  south,  where  the 
Adriatic  opens  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  of  Ariminum 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  where  the 
Apennines  first  leave  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
make  room  for  the  vast  plain  of  Northern  Italy  **. 
All  these  stetei^  with  others  which  I  have  not  no- 
ticed, formed  the  Latin  name  in  the  sixth  century ; 
not  that  they  were  Latins  in  their  origin,  or  con- 
nected with  the  cities  of  the  old  Latium :  on  the 
contrary  they  were  by  extraction  Romans;  they 
were  colonies  founde<l  by  the  Roman  people,  and 
oonriatingof  Roman  citizens :  but  the  Roman  govern- 
ment liad  resolved,  that  in  their  {>olitical  relations 
they  should  be  considered,  not  as  Romans,  but  an  la- 
tins ;  and  the  Roman  settlers,  in  consideration  of  the 
advantages  which  they  enjoyed  as  colonists  were  con- 


f.  itH),  loll.  on    th«   Jua    Latii.  in    tlio    IMiilo- 
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CHAP,  tont  to  dHMBd  politically  to  a  lower  condition  than 
»  yt  '  '  that  which  they  had  received  as  their  birthrii^ht. 
PiMiMw  The  states  of  the  Latin  name,  whothor  cities  of 
iTit  **  old  Latium  or  lioman  c>oloiiies,  all  enj<»ye<l  their 
own  laws  and  municipal  government,  like  the  other 
allies ;  and  all  were,  like  the  other  allies,  subject  to 
the  sovereipi  dominion  f)f  the  Romans.  Tliey  were 
also  so  much  regarded  as  foreigners,  that  they  could 
not  buy  or  inherit  land  from  Roman  citizens;  nor 
had  they  generally  the  right  of  intermarriage  with 
Romans.  But  they  had  two  |)eculiar  privileges :  one, 
that  any  Latin  who  left  behind  him  a  son  in  his  own 
city,  to  perpetuate  his  family  there,  might  remove  to 
Rome,  and  acquire  the  Roman  franchise ;  the  other, 
that  every  person  who  had  held  any  magistracy  or 
distingiiishcnl  office  in  a  [>atin  state,  might  become 
at  once  a  Roman  citizen.  So  that  in  this  manner 
all  the  principal  families  in  the  Latin  cities  ha<l 
a  definite  prospect  assured  to  them  of  arriving  in 
time  at  the  rights  of  citizens  of  Rome. 
iisnktiH  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  when  twelve  of  the 
Latin  colonies,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  renounced  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  the  consuls 
in  their  remonstrance  with  them  are  represented  as 
appealing,  not  to  their  peculiar  political  privileges, 
but  to  their  sense  of  duty  and  gratitude  towards 
their  mother  country.  "They  were  originally  Ro- 
mans, settled  on  lands  conquered  by  the  Roman 
arms  for  the  very  purpose  of  rearing  sons  to  do  their 
country  service;  and  whatever  duties  children  owed 
to  their  parents,  were  owed  by  them  to  the  common- 


to 
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\v(>alth  of  Ron1c'^''  And  as  no  age  made  a  son,  ohap. 
acoonlin^  to  the  Roman  law,  indop€»n<Ient  of  his  « — ^/-^ 
father,  hut  entire  ohedience  was  ever  due  to  him, 
without  any  respect  of  the  greater  or  less  benefits 
which  the  son  might  have  received  from  his  kind- 
ness, so  the  Romans  thought  that  the  allegiance  of 
their  colonies  was  not  to  depend  on  a  sense  of  the 
advantages  which  their  coimection  with  Rome  gave 
to  them,  but  was  a  plain  matter  of  duty.  When 
they  calle<l  on  the  Campanians  not  to  desert  them 
after  the  battle  of  Canna*,  they  appealed  to  their 
gratitude  for  the  boon  of  ]K)liticaI  or  social  privi- 
leges :  **  We  gave  you,"  they  saitl,  "  the  enjo>Tiient 
of  your  own  laws,  and  to  a  great  proportion  of  your 
|H>ople  we  communicated  the  rights  of  our  own 
franchise"."  How  different  is  this  language  from 
the  simple  admonition  to  the  Latin  colonies,  "that 
they  were  the  children  of  Rome,  an<l  should  render 
to  their  parent  a  child's  obedience !" 

Yet    the  sense  of  filial    dutv   micrht  have   been  ^<"»i''»'<«>  of 

^  ^  the  I^tin 

quickened  in  the  I^atin  colonies  by  a  recollection  of '"'«"'«• 
what  they  owed  to  Rome,  and  how  much  of  their 
I>oliti<'al  existence  depended  on  her  protection.  The 
colonifits  of  lieneventnm  and  iEsemia,  of  Luceria 
and  S|K)letuni,  were  not  the  only  inhabitants  of 
those  cities :  they  luul  not  been  sent  as  settlers  into 
a  wildemem,  where  every  work  of  man  around  them 
WIS  to  be  their  own  creation.  According  to  the 
Roman  notions  of  a  colony,  they  had  been  sent  to 

L.  •..  V vvii  0.  '•  I.,-   Win  '.. 
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^^'-  occupy  cities  already  built  and  inhabited,  to  enter 
' — ^ — '  into  the  possoarion  of  lands  which  man's  lalx>ur  ha<l 
long  sinoe  nmde  productive.  They  were  to  be  the 
masters  and  citizonfi  of  their  new  city  and  its  terri- 
tory, while  the  old  inhabitants  were  to  be  their  sub- 
jects^ and  strangers,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  land. 
And  as  long  as  they  remained  true  to  their  duties  as 
Roman  colonies,  the  power  of  Rome  would  uinintain 
their  dominion  :  but  if  Rome  no  longer  upheld  them, 
there  was  no  slight  danger  of  their  being  expelled  by 
the  old  population  of  the  colony,  aided,  as  the  latter 
would  soon  be,  by  their  countr}Tnen  in  the  neigh- 
bouring cities;  and  Beneventum  and  .£semia  would 
then  no  longer  be  Latin  colonies,  but  return  to  their 
old  condition  of  independent  states  of  Samnium. 

It  may  be  asked  however,  why  the  Romans  re- 
fused to  their  own  colonies  the  private  rights,  at  any 
rate,  of  Roman  citizens;  and  as  in  some  instances 
colonies  of  Roman  citizens  were  founded,  why  was 
not  this  made  the  general  rule,  and  why  were  the 
great  majority  of  the  colonies  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  the  name  and  franchise  of  Latins  ? 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  existing  ancient  writer  has 
answered  this  question  directly;  and  the  uncertain 
history  of  the  early  times  of  Rome  embarrasses  our 
conjectures.  But  it  is  probable  that  colonies  founded 
during  the  e({ual  alliance  between  Rome  and  Latium, 
such  as  Norba  and  Ardea,  were  properly  Latin  cities, 
to  which  the  Latins  sent  colonists  equally  with  the 
Romans ;  so  that  they  did  not  belong  exclusively  to 
Rome.     It  is  more  difficult  to  understand  why  Su- 
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triutn  and  Nepete,  colonies  planted  on  the  Etrurian    chap. 

frontier,  and  at  a  period  when  the  old  Latin  alliance  ' — v-^ 

was   virtually   at   an    end,   still  received  the  Latin 

franchiiSiN  and  not  the  Roman ;  and  why  Cales,  and 

the  other   colonies  founded  after  the  great  Latin 

war,   were  colonies,   not  of  the  Roman,  but  of  the 

Latin  name.     We  may  suppose,  perlia|>s,  that  in  all 

these  settlements  the  population  of  the  colony  v,-bs 

mixed  from    the    beginning;  colonists  from   Latin 

cities,  some  of  which  were  always  friendly  to  Rome, 

being  amongst  the  original  settlers :  and  after  the 

Latin  war,  we  may  conceive  that  there  were  many 

Latins,  whom,  either  as  a  reward  or  a  precaution,  the 

Romans  may  have  been  glad  to  establish  in  a  colony 

out  of  their  own  country.     We  may  understand  also, 

that  as  the  Roman  colonists  were  often  taken,  not 

only  from  the  class  of  poorer  citizens,  but  also  from 

the  freeilmen,  the  government  would  be  glad  to  get 

them  off  from   the  roll  of  Roman  citizens,  which 

could  only  be  done  by  their  consenting  to  join  a 

Latin  colony,  in  consideration  of  its  providing  them 

with  a  grant  of  land.     And  generally,  as  the  country 

of  a  Greek  or   a   Ronmn   was  esHc>ntialIy  a  single 

city,  it  was  natural  that  men  leaving  tliat  city,  and 

'"7  in  another  at  a  distance,  should  in  the 
11  coursf  of  things  oesAe  to  be  citizens  of 
their  old  country'.  In  the  Greek  colonies  the  con- 
nexion was  broken  off  altogether:  but,  as  this 
would  have  defeated  the  very  purfKises  for  which 
Koine  founde<l  hers,  it  was  not  entirely  st»vered, 
but  excliange<l  for  the  relation  of  subject  and  sovtv 

VOL.  III.  (• 
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CHAP,    reign,  or,   in  the  lioman   language,   of  child  and 
panot. 


Bm^^^*t  Besides  the  allies  aiul  tlie  Latin  Dame,  tlicrt^ 
M^tW  wag  yet  a  thinl  class  of  Homan  subjects,  tliose  who 
cywaTUw  wero  Roiiian8  in  their  private  rights,  }mt  not  in 
S^jSHife.  their  |>olitical,  who  poflM«ed  the  rights  of  inter- 
fccia.  '**'  marriage,  and  of  inheritance  or  purcliaae  of  land 
by  mancipation,  connubium,  and  commercium,  but 
had  no  vote  in  the  coniitia,  and  Mere  ineligible  to 
all  public  offices  of  authority.  This  condition,  al- 
though it  was  often  a  preparatory  step  to  receiving 
the  full  Horaan  franchise,  was  yet  in  itself  con- 
sidered far  inferior  to  that  of  the  allies  or  of  the 
Latin  name,  inasmuch  as  it  implied  the  complete 
forfeiture  of  all  a  nation's  laws  and  institutions,  and 
a  complete  adoption  of  the  laws  and  customs  of 
Rome.  It  vms  a  natural  consequence  of  this  state, 
that  it  did  away  all  municipal  government.  A  j)eople 
thus  become  subject  to  Rome  had  properly  no 
magistrates  of  its  own:  such  public  officers  as  it 
still  retained  had  merely  an  honorary  office:  they 
were  to  superintend  the  sacrifices,  preside  at  festi- 
vals, and  direct  other  matters  of  pageantry  and  cere- 
monial. The  administration  of  justice  was  vested 
in  the  hands  of  a  pnefect  sent  from  Rome ;  and  dis- 
tricts so  governed  were  properly  called  pncfectures. 
These  prsefectures  were  probably  very  numerous 
all  over  Italy ;  for  the  magistrates  of  the  cities  had 
no  jurisdiction  beyond  the  city  walls;  and  even 
in  the  territory  of  the  colonies  themselves,  the 
country  district  was  called  a  prsefecture,  although 
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in  these  otses  the  pncfect  vras  not  sent  from  Rome,  chap. 
but  appointed  by  the  colony.  It  is  possible  that « — ^-1- 
this  may  explain  what  otherwise  seems  so  puzzling, 
the  application  of  the  terms  praefectura  and  muni- 
cipium  to  the  same  places,  and  that  too  in  cases 
where  municipium  undoubtedly  expresses  the  ex- 
istence of  a  nmnicipal  government,  as  at  Cumse, 
Fundi,  and  F'onniie  ".  In  these  instances  the  towns 
were  municipia,  and  had  their  own  magistrates ;  but 
the  country  around  them  may  have  been  a  praefeo- 
ture ;  and  the  pnufect  was  not  appointed,  as  in  the 
colonies,  by  the  government  of  what  may  be  called 
its  local  capital,  but  was  sent  immediately  from 
Rome. 

This  intermixture  of  different  kinds  of  govern-  v»riou« 
ment,  within  the  same  geographical  limits,  may  lead 
us  to  consider  another  point  of  some  importance; 
the  variety  of  the  tenures  of  land,  which  the  Ro- 
nmn  conquest  had  intro<iuced  into  every  part  of 
Italy ;  so  that  in  each  separate  countr)',  for  instance 
in  Etruria,  Umbriji,  Samnium,  or  Lucania,  as  there 
were  great  diticrcnccs  of  political  condition,  so  also 
waa  there  the  greatest  diversity  in  the  tenures  of 
property.  Tliere  might  be  found  every  where  three 
sort*  of  land, — Ist,  Land  held  by  the  old  inhabit- 
ants, whether  it  had  never  been  forfeited,  or,  if 
forfeite<l  at  the  jn'riod  of  their  conquest,  formally 
restored  to  them  by  the  Roman  government ;  2dly, 
Land  held  by  a  Roman  or  Latin  colony,  by  grant 

**  Pwtot,  V.  PntfectunB. 
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Snif"  ^''°™  ^^^  Roman  people;  and,  3dly,  Lrfuid  still  held 
' — • — '  by  the  Iloman  people  as  domain,  whether  it  vrnn 
let  or  fiirmed  by  the  government,  or  was  in  the 
occupation  of  individuals  whether  Romans,  La- 
tins, or  Italians  of  other  nations.  We  have  no 
Domesday-book  of  Italy  remaining,  which  would 
enable  us  to  determine  the  relative  proportion  of 
thet*o  three  kinds  of  land ;  l)ut  the  amount  of  the 
thinl  kind,  or  domain  laud,  was  absolutely  enor- 
mous; for  the  Roman  people  retained  their  full 
right  of  property,  as  we  have  seen  l^efore,  in  all 
land  occupied  (possessus)  by  individuals ;  whereas 
a  large  proportion  of  the  manors  which  Domesday- 
book  records  as  belonging  to  the  crown,  when 
granted,  as  they  soon  were,  to  private  persons,  ceased 
to  be  domain,  and  became  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses private  pro|>erty.  Thus  in  England,  and  in 
other  countries  of  modem  Europe,  the  domain  lauds 
have  become  gradually  less  and  less  extensive ;  but 
as  at  Rome  nothing  could  alienate  them  except  a 
regular  assignation,  and  as  various  circumstances 
from  time  to  time  added  to  their  amount,  on  the 
whole  their  extent  went  on  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing ;  and  we  are  astonished  at  the  vast  pro- 
portion of  domain  land  belonging  to  the  common- 
wealth, even  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  contur}%  all 
of  which  would  have  come  within  the  disposal  of  a 
general  agrarian  kw. 
Eifortiof  The  later  effects  of  these  enormous  tracts  of 
land  on  the  domaiu  land  are  well  known,  and  will  require  our 
itaij.        notice   hereafter.      But   from    the   beginning   they 
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must  have  greatly  injured  the  spirit  and  life  of  *^j^^,'^- 
Italy.  Tlie  whole  spring  of  social  and  civil  activity  ' — ^ — 
in  the  ancient  world  lay  in  it«  cities;  and  domain 
land  and  cities  could  not  exist  together.  Towns 
tlierefore,  which  had  been  taken  at  the  first  con- 
quest of  the  country,  and  their  inhabitants  mas- 
sacred or  sold  for  slaves,  becoming  in  many  instances 
tlie  tloinain  of  the  conqueror,  were  condemned  to 
I>erpetual  desolation.  Their  old  population  was  dis- 
persed or  destroyed ;  and  the  wealthy  Roman,  who 
became  the  occupant  of  their  territory,  allowed  a 
large  part  of  it  perhaps  to  lie  waste,  and  settled 
the  slaves  whom  he  employed  in  cultivating  the 
remainder,  rather  in  farm  buildings  or  workhouses 
in  the  country',  than  in  the  houses  of  the  old  town. 
Thus  a  scanty  and  scattered  slave  population  suc- 
cee<le<l  in  the  place  of  those  numerous  free  cities, 
which,  small  as  they  were,  yet  well  answered  the 
great  object  of  civil  society,  in  bringing  out  at  once 
the  faculties  and  affections  of  mankind ;  while  by 
the  frequent  interi>o8ition  of  these  large  and  blank 
districts  the  free  towns  which  were  left  became 
more  isolatcnl,  and  their  resources  diminishetl,  be- 
cause they  too  had  lost  a  part  of  their  territory  to 
the  conqueror.  The  lai^ger  cities  had  in  many  in- 
staiKM's  IxH'ome  Ijatin  colonies,  atnd  were  lost  to 
tlu'ir  old  nation:  and  thus,  when  the  Samnites joined 
llannilnl,  it  was  like  the  insurrection  of  a  peasantry, 
where  all  the  fortrettes  are  in  possession  of  the 
enemy.  Beneventum  and  iT^mia,  the  principal  cities 
remaining  in  Sanmium,  were  Latin  colonies,  or  in 
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CHIP,   other  words  Roman  garrisons;  the  Samnite  towns 

— , — '  were  all  inconsiderable ;  and  as  soon  as  HannibaTs 

))rotoction   was  withdrawn,  the  first  Roman  army 

which  invaded  the  country  recovered  them  almost 

without  resistance. 

Many  questions  might  be  asked  concerning  the 
state  of  Italy,  to  which  the  above  sketch  contains 
no  answer.  Many  indeed  I  could  not  answer  satis- 
factorily; and  the  discussion  of  doubtful  points  of 
law  or  antiquities,  where  the  greatest  men  have  been 
unable  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion,  seems 
to  me  to  encumber  history,  rather  than  illustrate 
it  Some  points  I  have  forborne  to  notice  at  pre- 
sent, because  their  bearing  on  the  general  course  of 
the  story  is  not  yet  manifest.  I  have  wished,  not 
to  write  an  essay  on  the  condition  of  ancient  Italy 
in  the  abstract,  but  to  connect  my  notices  of  it  with 
the  histor}'  of  the  period,  that  this  chapter  may 
catch  some  portion  of  the  interest  attached  to  llan- 
nibaFs  great  invasion;  whilst  it  may  render  the 
narrative  of  that  invasion  moje  intelligible,  and  may 
enable  me  to  pursue  it  with  fewer  interruptions. 

Meantime  we  must  follow  the  course  of  events 
abroad  and  at  home,  through  the  two  and  twenty 
years  which  still  separate  us  from  the  beginning  of 
the  expedition  of  Hannilml. 


CHAPTER  XLTI. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  PROM  THE  FIRST  TO  THE  SECOND 
PUNIC  WAR.  ILLYRIAN  WAR.  GREAT  GAULISH  IN- 
VASION. MUSTER  OF  THE  FORCES  OP  ALL  ITALY. 
DEFEAT  OF  THE  GAULS.  ROMAN  INVASIONS  OF 
CISALPINE  GAUL.    M.  MARCELLU8  AND  C.  FLAMINIU8. 

A,u.c.  5I3to535.     a.c.  241  to  219. 

Already  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war  some    chap. 
eminent  Romans  were  in  their  ftili  manhood,  whose  --IJ^L-* 
names  are  endurinelv  associated  with  the  events  of  Rmmm  of 

'  tUiMiML 

the  second.  Q.  FabiuH  Maximus,  the  great  dictator, 
**who  by  his  caution  saved  the  Roman  state,"  was 
consul  eight  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
with  Carthage;  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  the  conqueror 
and  butcher  of  Capua,  obtained  hi^  first  consuUhi)) 
four  years  earlier,  in  the  year  517;  and  M.  Claudius 
Marcellus,  the  coii(|ueror  of  Syracuse,  must  have 
been  thirty  years  old  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punio 
war,  had  already  won  honours  by  his  |>er8onal 
prowess  as  a  soldier  in  Sicily,  and  had  held  the 
office  of  curule  fcdile.  The  earliest  Roman  luNtorians, 
C.  Fabius  Pictor,  and  L,  Cincius  Alinientus,  must 
have  been  at  this  time  old  enough  to  retain  some 
impTOiiion  of  things  around  them;  Nsviua,  the 
eaiiictt  kn*'""   Romn'"  tkkjI,  liad  served  in  the  last 
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CHAP,    war  in  Sicily;  Liviu8  AiidronicuR,  the  oldest  drama- 

* '-■'  tist,  brought  his  firHt  piece  upon  the  stage  in  the 

A.c.iui.  very  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Han- 
nibal himself,  whose  genius  was  to  be  the  mover 
and  controller  of  the  future  invasion  of  It^ily,  was 
already  bom ;  but  he  was  as  yet  an  innocent  child, 
only  six  years  old,  playing  in  his  father's  house  at 
Carthage. 
tulL'iiUi  "^^^  transition  from  war  to  peace,  which  we  re- 
*^*"-  member  five  or  six  and  twenty  years  ago,  afler  a 
contest  of  very  nearly  the  same  length  as  the  first 
Punic  war,  brought  rather  an  increase  than  an  abate- 
ment of  embarrassment.  A  great  stimulant  was 
withdravTi;  but  a  great  burden  remained  to  be 
borne;  and  the  end  is  not  yet  manifest.  But  no 
sooner  do  the  marks  of  battles  pass  awaj  from  the 
fields  where  they  were  fought,  than  the  effects  even  of 
an  exhausting  war  were  shaken  oft* in  ancient  times  by 
nations  not  yet  fallen  into  decline ;  because  wars  in 
those  days  were  not  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
posterity.  The  sole  debt  which  Rome  had  con- 
tracted had  been  incurred  for  the  building  of  her 
last  fleet ;  and  this  could  l>e  paid  off*  immediately  by 
the  Carthaginian  contributions.  Population  repairs 
its  losses  with  wonderfiil  rapidity ;  and  to  the  domi- 
nions which  the  Romans  had  possessed  before  the 
war,  was  now  added  the  greatest  portion  of  Sicily. 
Q.  Lutatius,  the  brother  and  successor  of  the  consul 
who  had  won  the  decisive  victory  of  the  if^gates, 
passed  the  whole  summer  of  his  consulship  in  Sicily 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  and  settled  the 
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future  condition  of  the  Roman  part  of  the  island '.  <^"/,f- 
Sicily  was  the  earliest  Roman  province;  and  in  »t  nrc"J7i 
waj*  first  exhibited  that  remarkable  system  of  pro-  ^•'  -*' 
vincial  government,  which  was  gradually  extended 
ov«r  go  large  a  part  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
I)eculiar  character  of  this  system  did  not  consist  in 
the  al)solute  dominion  of  the  Roman  magistrates; 
for  their  power  was  no  less  uncontrolled  in  Italy 
itself,  everjwhere  beyond  the  immediate  precinct  of 
Rome,  than  it  could  be  in  the  provinces.  But  the 
nations  of  Italy,  like  the  allies  of  Lacedaimon,  aided 
the  sovereign  state  with  their  arms  and  paid  no 
tribute;  while  the  provinces  were  disarmed,  like  the 
allies  of  Athens,  and  served  their  sovereign  with 
their  money,  and  not  with  their  men.  Hence  the 
I»erpetual  difference  in  Roman  law  between  land  in 
Italy  and  land  in  the  provinces;  that  the  former 
might  Ik*  held  by  individuals  as  their  freehold,  and 
was  liable  to  no  i>ayments  of  tithe  or  land  tax ;  while 
the  property  of  the  latter  was  vested  solely  in 
the  Roman  p<'opU'.  When  we  hear  that  a  Sicilian 
state  had  its  forfeited  lands  restored  to  it',  this 
means  only  that  they  were  restored  subjecte<l  to  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  conqueror ;  and  therefore  they 
were  still  burdene<l  with  the  paj-ment  of  tithes,  as  an 
acknowledgment  that  they  were  not  held  by  their 
poBseesors  in  full  pro|K>rty. 

No  sooner  was  the  provincial  system  established  «•»««*•  of 
in  Sicily,  than  the  monied  men  of  Rome,  the  famous  <9*^i2* 

of  tiMIVf** 

'  Zooaraa,  Vlll.  17.  <  Clowo  in  Verrem.  III.  6. 
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CHAP.    Publicani,  began  to  flock  over  to  the  island  to  fium 
"rvTr^-n",  the  tithes  and  the  Tarious  other  revenues  which  came 

A.C.341.  in  gxnn  a  province  to  the  Roman  people.  Then 
were  opened  all  those  sources  of  ac<|iiirin^  wealth  at 
the  expense  of  the  provincials,  which  rioli  or  influen- 
tial Uoman  citizens  drained  so  unsparingly.  Many 
Sicilian  states  were  hindered  from  buying  land  in 
each  other's  territories';  but  the  Roman  could 
purchase  everywhere ;  and  competition  being  thus 
restricted,  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  at  greater 
advantage.  If  any  state,  or  any  individual  in  it,  had 
sustained  losses  which  disabled  them  from  paying 
what  they  owed  to  the  government  at  the  appointed 
time,  a  wealthy  Roman  was  always  ready  to  lend 
them  money ;  and  as  the  Roman  law  of  interest  did 
not  extend  to  the  provinces,  he  lent  it  on  his  ovm 
terms,  and  availed  himself  of  the  necessities  of  the 
borrower  to  the  utmost  Even  in  common  com- 
mercial transactions  the  Roman  merchant  in  the 
pro>-ince8  came  into  the  market  with  great  advan- 
tages. If  he  wished  to  buy,  a  provincial  would 
often  be  afraid  to  bid  against  him :  if  he  sold  at  a 
high  price,  the  provincial  dealers  in  the  same  com- 
modity would  be  afraid  to  undersell  him.  The 
money  thus  gained  by  Roman  citizens  in  the  pro- 
vinces gave  them  influence  at  Rome ;  and  this  again 
made  their  friendship  or  enmity  of  importance  to  the 
Roman  provincial  governors.  Thus  they  were  armed 
not  only  with  the  general  authority  of  the  Roman 

*  Cicero  b  Yvnem,  II.  50.  III.  40. 
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mwr  but  with  the  direct  countenance  and  support    chap. 
of  the  Roman  magistrates;  and  those  magistrates  «_^i!l-» 
held  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  provincials  at  A.c.241. 
their  aljsolute  di!»)>osal. 

^\^lile  the  wealthy  had  these  means  afforded  them  Two  new 
of  becoming  more  wealthy,  the  end  of  a  long  wariaf  Um 
seemed  a  JBt  season  for  rewarding  the  faithful  services  tkirt^ATe. 
of  some  of  the  poorer  citizens,  and  of  the  subjects  of 
the  commonwt'alth.  I  have  already  noticed  the  large 
a«(signation  of  lands  which  took  place  somewhere 
about  this  period,  and  for  the  direction  of  which  no 
fewer  than  fifteen  commissioners  were  appointed. 
And  the  censors  of  the  year  513  created  two  new 
tribes  of  Roman  citizens,  the  Quirinian  and  the 
Velinian*,  containing,  as  the  names  show,  the  Sabines 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Cures  and  of  the  valley  of 
the  Velinus  and  the  people  possibly  of  some  other 
tof*Tis  and  <listricts  also.  These  new  tribes  raise<l 
the  whole  number  of  tribes  to  thirty-five :  and  none 
were  ever  added  aftemards.  Nearly  sixty  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  last  creation  of  two  tribes,  the 
Aniensian  and  Terentine,  between  the  second  and 
third  Samnito  wars.  But  before  another  jieriod  of 
sixty' yean  could  elajise,  Hannihars  invasion  had  so 
changed  the  state  of  Italy  and  of  the  Roman  people, 
that  the  old  pracrtice  was  never  again  rept^ated ;  and 
thus  the  Roman  tribes  remained  fixed  at  the  number 
of  thirty-fiv(>,  rather  from  aoddent,  as  I  believe,  tlian 
from  delilx*rate  design. 

♦  Ll»y,  Kpitom.  XIX. 
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CHAP.       But  the  remedy  in  human  affidra  is  seldom  com- 

« — ^— ^  mcnsurate  with  the  evil.    Neither  the  assiimatioii  of 
A.r.c.  .SIS. 
a.c.Imi.' lands  hy  the  fifteen  conimimioners,  nor  the  grant  of 

of  aKTiruitu-  the  full  Roiimii  franchise  to  a  {mrtion  of  the  Sabine 

rml  Ukourvrt  t      i        i-  ».  •  i 

•uppiiedbj  people,  couUI  compensate  to  Italj  for  the  wide 
destruction  of  the  poorest  classes  of  free  citizens 
occasioned  by  the  naval  losses  of  the  first  Punic  war. 
**The  Koman^"  says  Polybius*,  **lost  in  Imttle  and 
by  shipwreck,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  no  fewer  than 
700  quinqueremes.**  They  lost  besides,  at  one  time, 
nearly  800  com  ships  in  the  g^reat  storm  which 
wrecked  the  two  fleets  of  L.  Junius  on  the  south 
coast  of  Sicily,  in  the  year  505.  Now  the  seamen, 
as  is  well  known,  were  taken  exclusively  from  the 
poorest  class  of  freemen ;  from  those  who,  in  many 
instances,  no  doubt,  like  the  corresjMjnding  class  in 
Greece,  lived  only  by  their  labour ;  who  in  Etruria, 
especially,  and  elsewhere,  resembleil  the  Coloni,  so 
well  known  from  the  law  lK>oks  of  the  later  empire, 
a  class  of  men  humble  and  dependent,  but  not  slaves. 
As  the  war  drainetl  this  class  more  and  more,  it  had 
at  the  same  time  supplied  the  slave  market  l)eyond 
all  former  example.  Nor  did  the  supply  cease  with 
the  war  against  Carthage ;  for  several  years  after- 
wards we  read  of  expeditions  against  the  Ligurian.«i, 
Sardinians,  or  Corsicans*;  and  every  expedition 
brought  off  iilaves  as  a  part  of  its  plunder.  "Sardi- 
nians for  sale'**  became  a  proverb  to  express  any 

*  I.  63.  ori^n  of  tbU  Mjring  to  the  time  of 

*  Zonarat,  VIII.  IS.  the  conqaest  otSordiuU  by  Tibe- 
'  S«rdi  veiwles.  Aureliiu Victor,    rius  Gracchus. 

de  Vtr.  ill.c  LVII.  attribatei  the 
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thing  of  the  least  possible  value;  aiul  the  Corsicans    ^".^T- 
were  a  race  so  brutish,  according  to  the  judgment  of  ^^7j;^r^ 
the  slave  dealers  of  the  Augustan  age,  that  they  A.c.241. 
wouhl  fetch  only  the  smallest  price  in  the  market  *. 
These  i>oor  wretches  therefore  would  not  pay  the 
ex|>ense  of  carrying  them  to  the  distant  markets  of 
Greece  or  Asia ;  they  must  be  sold  at  home ;  and 
their  purchasers  would  commonly  be  the  holders  of 
large  estates  of  domain  land,  who  employed  them 
there  in  the  place  of  free  labourers.     Thus  began 
that  general  use  of  slave  labour  in  Italy,  which  in 
the  course  of  a  hundred  years  had  in  sonio  jilaecs  ^ 

almost  extirpated  the  free  jwpulation. 

At   the  end  of  the  summer  of  513,  the  consul  ^'■'*jf'» 

'  the  Falia- 

Q.  Lutatius  returned  home  from  his  settlement  of«»^ 
Sicily:  but  before  he  went  out  of  office  in  the  follow- 
ing spring,  both  he  and  his  colleague,  A.  Manlius, 
were  obliged  to  employ  the  whole  force  of  the  com- 
mon wf?alth  against  an  enemy  scarcely  thirty  miles 
distant  from  the  walls  of  Home.  These  enemies 
were  the  Faliscans,  or  people  of  Falerii*;  a  name 
which  has  not  been  heard  of  in  Roman  histor)'  for 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years;  when  it  is 
said-  that  the  four  new  tribes  created  after  the 
recovery  of  liome  from  the  Gauls,  in  the  year  368, 
were  composed  partly  out  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territory  of  Falerii.  What  could  tempt  a  single  city 
to  brave  the  power  of  Uome  at  a  period  when  there 

•  Slni»>o.  V.  p.  224.  VIII.  18.     Polyblo*.  I.  65.     Eu- 

*  Li%v.  Kpituiu.  XIX.  Zooarat,    troptu*,  II. 'iS.     OroiiiM.  IV.  II. 
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^XLif'    ^"^**  ^^  foreign  war  to  make  a  diyerrion  in  it«  favour, 
Ai-.i'sik.  ^®  know  not,  and  can  scarcely  conjecture.     But  the 
A.C.34I.   Homans  thought  the  example   so   doiigerouK.    that 
they  exerted  their  whole  forcx?  to  put  an  inmiediate 
stop  to  it;  and  in  six  days  the  Faliscanfl,  after  a 
desperate  resistance,  were  obliged  to  submit  at  dis- 
cretion.    They  were  forced  to  surrender   all   their 
arms,  horses,  and  moveable  property,  and  half  of 
their  domain  land :  their  city  was  destroye<l ;  and 
they  were   removed  to  another  spot  less  strongly 
situated ;  a  condition  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
f  imposed  on  the  i)eople  of  Volhinii,  four  and  twenty 

years  earlier.     For  this  conquest  b<»t)i  «miisu1s  ob- 
tained a  triumph. 
Eapior  With  the  exception  of  this  six  days*  war,  the  three 

dvfavthrat  years  which  followed  the  treaty  with  Carthage  were 
to  Rome  a  period  of  perfect  peace.  While  the 
Carthaginians  in  Africa  were  struggling  for  their 
existence  against  their  revolted  subjects  and  their 
rebellious  mercenary  soldiers,  the  Roman  annals 
reconl  nothing  but  friendly  embassies,  works  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  new  festivals,  and  new  kinds  of 
amusement.  Amliassidors  were  sent  to  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt,  to  offer  him  the  aid  of 
Rome  against  the  king  of  Syria";  but  it  was  de- 
clined with  thanks,  as  the  war  was  already  at  an  end. 
A  carriage  road  was  made  to  the  top  of  the  Aven- 
tine  by  the  sediles,  L.  and  M.  Publicius,  with  the 
fines  which  they  had  recovered  from  persons  con- 

>•  Eatropiiu,  III.  I. 
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victed   of  pasturing   their   cattle   illegally   on   the    chap. 
domains  of  the  commonwealth :  with  another  portion  ^-rr^-r:^ 

A.U.C.  olS. 

of  these  same  fint»8  was  defrayed  the  ex|)en9e  of  the  ^^-  **'• 
games  of  Flora  ",  now  for  the  first  time  instituted, 
and  celebrated  from  henceforward  ever)'  year,  begin- 
ning on  the  28th  of  April:  and  in  514,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  the  first  regular  drama  was  ex- 
hibited at  Rome  by  L.  Livius  Andronicus  *-.  It  may 
be  noticed  as  a  curious  coincidence,  that  the  next 
year,  51  o,  witnessed  the  birth  of  Q.  Ennius,  who  may 
be  called  the  father  of  the  existing  poetry  of  the 
Latin  language. 

Tliis  season  of  peace  appears  to  liave  infused  a  Fnendij  re- 
spirit  of  unwonted  mo<leration  and  honesty  into  the  Carthme. 
Roman  councils.  Some  Italian  vessels  carrying  com 
to  the  African  rebels  were  interrupted  by  the  Car^ 
tliaginiun-s  and  the  crews  throwni  into  prison  '\  The 
Romans  sent  an  emlxi-ssy  to  require  their  lil)eration, 
which  the  Carthaginians  granted ;  and  this  ready 
compliance  so  gratified  the  Roman  government,  that 
they  released  without  ransom  all  the  Carthaginian 
prisoners  still  left  in  their  liands  permitte<l  supplies 
of  all  kinds  to  be  carried  to  Africa  for  the  use  of  the 
Carthaginians,  while  they  strictly  forbade  all  traflic 
with  the  rebels;  and  even,  it  is  said,  allowed  the 
Carthaginians  to  levy  soldiers  in  their  dominions ; 
that  is,  to  enlist,  as  they  had  been  wont  in  times 
long  past,  Lucanian,  or  Samnite,  or  Bruttian  mer- 

»  Ovid.    PmI.    V.   37»— 894.     Brat.  18. 
F6«M.  V.  Pablkiw.  »  Polybiui,  I.  83. 

'*  Ciotro,  TVm.  Qiit.  I.  1. 
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CHAP,    cenariee.     Nor  was  this  all;  for  when  the  mflvo^ 

' '  naries  in  Sardinia  revolted  from  Cartha^^,  and  called 

in  the  Ilomnns  to  their  aid,  their  retjuest  was  not 
listened  to;  and  when  the  people  of  Utica,  dreading 
the  vengeance  of  the  Carthaginians,  offered  to  give 
themselves  up  to  Rome,  the  Romans  rejected  this 
offer  also. 
J^Jjj'j^  But  when  Ilamilcar's  genius  had  delivered  his 
f***  country  from  its  extreme  \)enl,  when  the  rebel  mer- 
oeoariee  were  destroyed,  and  when  Utica  and  the 
other  revolted  towns  and  people  of  Africa  had  been 
obliged  to  submit  at  discretion,  when  iK'rhaps  also 
rumours  were  already  abroad  of  llamilcar's  intende*! 
expedition  to  Spain,  then  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans 
seems  to  have  revived,  and  their  whole  conduct  to- 
wards Carthage  underwent  a  total  change.  The 
mercenaries  of  Sardinia,  after  having  revolted  from 
Carthage,  and  applied  at  that  time  vainly  for  the  aid 
of  the  Romans,  were  overpowered  by  the  natives, 
and  obliged  to  fly  from  the  island  **.  They  took 
refuge  in  Italy,  and  had  probably  never  ceased  solicit- 
ing the  Roman  government  to  espouse  their  quarrel, 
and  take  possession  of  Sardinia  for  themselves.  But 
now  the  Romans  began  to  listen  to  them ;  and  it  was 
resolved  to  send  over  a  fleet  to  Sardinia  to  restore 
them.  The  Carthaginians  meanwhile,  having  reco- 
vered their  dominion  in  Africa,  were  proceeding 
to  reduce  the  revolted  islands;  and  an  armament 
was  prepared  to  attack  Sardinia.     Then  the  Romans 

'«  Poly  bio*.  1.  29. 
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complained  that  the  Carthaginians,  while  employing  chap. 
their  fleet  to  prevent  the  African  rebels  from  re-  "-^.rrr^ 
ceiving  supplies  bv  sea,  had  committed  many  out-  a.C-288. 
rages  upon  Roman  subjects  sailing  to  and  from 
Africa ;  that  this  had  manifested  their  hostile  feeling 
towanls  Home;  and  that  the  armament,  prepared 
o«tensibly  for  the  recovery  of  Sardinia,  was  intended 
to  attack  Italy.  Accordingly  the  senate  and  people 
fiassetl  a  resolution  for  war  with  Carthage.  The 
Carthaginians,  utterly  unable  to  engage  in  a  new  con- 
test, offered  any  terms  for  the  sake  of  peace:  and 
the  Romans  not  only  obliged  them  to  make  a  formal 
cession  of  Sanlinia,  but  required  them  to  pay  1200 
talents,  in  addition  to  the  sum  stipulated  by  the  last 
treaty,  as  a  compensation  for  the  injuries  sustained 
by  the  ]^)man  merchants,  and  a  penalty  for  their 
me<iitato<l  aggression  '*.  I  lainilcar  advised  comj)lianco 
with  these  demands ;  but  he  hastened,  no  doubt  with 
tenfold  eagerness,  the  preparations  for  his  expedition 
to  Spain. 

When  all  was  ready,  tiie  general  ]»erf<)rnied  a  lUnniWi 
Holenni  sacrifice,  to  propitiate  the  godn  for  the  ^wc-  '^''** 
cess  of  his  enterprise".  The  omens  were  dtMhurd 
favourable;  Ilamilcar  had  poured  the  libation  on  the 
victim,  which  was  <luly  offered  on  the  altar,  when 
on  a  su<lden  he  d(»sire<l  all  his  officers,  an<l  the 
ministers  of  the  sacrifice,  to  step  aside  to  a  little 
distance,  and  then  called  his  son  IIannil)al.  Han- 
iiil»al,  a  boy  of  nine  years  old,  went  up  to  his  fisither, 

"  Polybiitt,  1.88.     Appiaa  do         '•  Polybiiu.  III.  II. 
Krit.  Punir.  r.  .'. 
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CHAP,  and  Ilamilcar  atked  liim  kindly,  if  be  would  like  to 
^—r'r^  go  with  him  to  the  war.  The  l>oy  ea^jferly  caujjht 
A.c.tt8i'at  the  offer,  and  with  a  child's  t^amestneflB  iniplure<l 
his  father  to  take  him.  Then  Hamilcar  took  him 
by  the  hand,  and  led  him  up  to  the  altar,  and 
bade  him,  if  he  wished  to  follow  his  &ther,  lay  his 
band  upon  the  sacrifice,  and  swear  "  that  ho  wnuld 
never  be  the  friend  of  the  Ronmnn.''  Ilaniiihal 
swore,  and  never  to  his  latest  hour  forgot  his  vow. 
He  went  forth  devoted  to  his  country's  gods  as  the 
appointed  enemy  and  destroyer  of  their  enemies; 
and  the  thought  of  \m  high  calling  dwelt  ever  on 
his  mind,  directing  and  concentrating  the  Hpirit  an<l 
enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  and  mingling  with  it  the 
ft>reoa0t»  the  great  purposes,  and  the  deep  and  un- 
wavering resolution  of  the  maturest  manhood. 
lUaewed  This  storv  of  his  solemn  vow  M-as  told  by  Hannibal 
wTcv  himself  many  years  afterwards  to  Antiochus,  king 
of  Syria ;  but  at  the  time  it  was  heard  by  no  other 
ears  than  his  father's;  and  when  he  sailed  with 
Hamilcar  to  Spain,  none  knew  that  lie  went  with 
any  feelings  beyond  the  common  light-hearted 
curiosity  of  a  child.  But  the  Romans  viewed 
Hamilcar's  expedition  with  alarm,  and  were  probably 
well  aware  that  he  would  brook  his  country's  humi- 
liation only  so  long  as  he  was  unable  to  avenge  it. 
More  tlian  once  they  renewed  their  complaints  that 
the  Carthaginians  annoyed  their  merchants  at  sea, 
and  that  they  were  intriguing  with  the  Sardinians, 
to  excite  them  to  revolt  from  Rome.  A  fresh  sum 
of  money  was  paid  by  Carthage;  but  the  roniplainfs 
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Still  toininuetl ;  aiid  the  Romans,  for  the  second  chap. 
time  it  is  said,  passed  a  n^olutiou  for  war.  hmbassy  )~rQ~^ 
after  embassj  was  sent  to  Home  by  the  Carthaginian  ^c.  2S6. 
government,  to  <k>preoate  a  renewal  of  the  contest  '^ ; 
and  at  last  ten  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
council  of  elders  were  appointed  ambassadors,  if 
})erhaps  their  rank  and  dignity  might  at  once  move 
the  Homans  to  pity,  and  inspire  confidence  in  the 
peaceful  intentions  of  Carthage.  Still  the  Romans 
were  for  a  long  time  inexorable ;  till  Ilauno,  the 
youngest  of  the  ambassadors,  and,  if  he  was,  as  is 
probable,  the  famous  op]M)nent  of  Hannibal,  himself 
sincerely  inclined  to  niiiintain  the  peace,  remon- 
strated with  the  senate  plainly  and  boldly.  "  If  you 
will  not  have  peace  with  iis,"  he  said,  **  then  give 
us  back  Sardinia  and  Sicily ;  for  we  yielded  them  to 
you,  not  to  purchase  a  brief  truce,  but  your  lasting 
friendNhip  "."  Then  the  Romans  were  persuaded  ; 
and  the  treaty  of  {>eace  was  again  renewed  and 
ratified.  This  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  olU,  in  the 
consulship  of  T.  Manlius  Tonjuatus  and  C.  Atilius 
Hulbas.  It  was  ap|)arently  to  assure  the  Carthagi- 
nians that  the  peace  thus  ratified  was  to  be  sincere 
and  lasting,  that  the  old  ceremony  of  shutting  the 
gates  of  JanuH  was  now  performed  " ;  for  the  first 
time,  it  was  said,  since  the  reign  of  King  Numa; 
for  the  last  time  almo  until  they  were  closed  bj 
Augustas  after  his  conquest  of  Egypt. 

"  Zooum,  VIIMB.    Ondm,    CL. 
IV.  IS.  >•  Eutropiut.  iii.    8.     Ot%Jtim» 

'•  DiM  CbMJM,  Vngm,  Unb.    IV.  12. 
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(HAP.        But  in  this  very  year,  as  well  a»  for  several  jmn 

^^'— '  l)efore  and  after  it,  the  Roman  arms  found  cmploy- 
A.c.  m  ment  against  barharian  enciiiii's  in  Sardinia,  in 
'^^«" •■*»•  Corsica,  in  Liguria,  and  in  Cisalpine  Gaul".  These 
wars  served  to  exercise  the  citizens  in  arms,  to  fur- 
nish the  consuls  with  an  occasion  of  triumphs,  and  to 
bring  fresh  multitudes  of  slaves  into  Italy.  Q.  Fabius 
Maximua,  aftcrxiards  so  famous,  was  consul  for  the 
first  time  in  5*21,  and  obtained  a  triumph  for  his 
victories  over  the  Ligurians  *'. 


TWRoMM  Twelve  vears  after  the  end  of  the  first  Punic 
Admiic  war,  and  six  after  the  solemn  confirmation  of  the 
treaty,  a  Roman  army  was  sent,  for  the  first  time, 
across  the  Ionian  gulf.  More  than  forty  years  had 
now  passed  since  the  death  of  Pyrrhus ;  his  fi^mily 
in  the  second  generation  had  become  extinct ;  and 
the  Epirots  were  governing  themselves  i^ithout  a 
king.  But  their  power  had  sunk  almost  to  nothing; 
and  the  only  name  now  dreaded  in  those  parts  was 
tliat  of  the  lllyrians. 
Tb«iiiyii        The  various  tribes  of  the  lUyriuu  nation  occupied 

MM. 

the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  from  its 
most  northern  extremity  to  its  mouth.  Their  extent 
inland  can  scarcely  be  determined :  in  the  later 
Roman  geography  the  name  of  Illyricum  was  applied 
to  the  whole  country  between  Macedonia  and  the 
Danube";  while    the    early  Greek  writers    distin- 

"  For  the  wars  in  Contcm  and  and  for  that  in   Cisalpioe  Gaul, 

Sardinia.  »ee   Zonaras  VIII.  28.  Polybius,  II.  21. 

LiTy.  Epit.  XX.     Valerius  Maxi-  "  Plutarch,  Fabius.  2. 

nus.  VI.  8.$  a.     Eutropius,  III.  "  Zonaras,  VIII.  19.     Appian, 

8  :  for  the  war  in  Liguria.  Dion  Illyr.  I. 
GuMoa,  Fragm.  P«iresc  XLV. ; 
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ffiiished  the  Illyrians  from  the  Pteonians  or  Panno-  chap. 
niana,  and  appear  to  have  confined  the  Illyrian  — ^ 
name  to  the  tract  of  country  more  or  less  narrow 
where  the  streams  flow  into  the  Adriatic ;  and 
placed  other  nations,  the  Triballians,  Pseonians,  and 
Thracians,  in  the  country  beyond  the  watershed, 
where  the  streams  nm  northwards  to  the  Danube. 
In  truth  all  these  nations  were  probably  con- 
nected with  each  other;  and  their  language,  if  it 
belonged,  as  seems  likely,  to  the  Sclavonic  branch 
of  the  great  Indo-Germanic  family,  was  not  wholly 
forei*z7i  either  to  the  Hellenic,  spoken  on  their 
soutlieni  borders,  or  to  the  various  dialects  of  Italy, 
from  which  they  are  so  little  distant  on  their  western 
frontier.  The  Illyrians  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  and 
on  the  western  lx)rder  of  Upper  Macedonia,  were 
held  by  the  Gn.*ek8  in  great  respect  for  their  cou- 
rage; but,  like  most  barbarians,  they  loved  to  main- 
tain themselves  by  plunder  instead  of  labour ;  and 
the  innumerable  harbours  along  their  coast  tempted 
them  to  j)lunder  by  sea  rather  than  by  land.  Seventy 
years  Ix'fore  this,  they  were  already  formidable 
to  all  who  navigated  the  Adriatic :  but  now,  since 
the  fjill  of  the  Epirot  power,  the  coast  to  the  south- 
\v:ini  lay  unprotected ;  and  their  vessels  made  fre- 
•  jiM-nt  plundering  descentH,  not  only  on  Epirus,  but 
«'\«  n  on  the  western  shores  of  Peloponnesus,  on 
Klis,  and  on  Messenia  This  bniught  them  more  in 
the  way  of  the  merchant  8hi|>8  of  Italy,  which  were 
engage<l  in  traffic  with  (Jre<»co  and  the  East;  and 
complaints  of  the  Illyrian    piracies   liad    been   fre- 
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CHAP,    quently  brought  before    the   Roman   government 

'  ^';"'    TheM  were  for  a  time  neglected,  but  at  la«t  they 

AX.92f.  becuM   more  numerous  and   pressing;  and    they 

were  farther  supported  by  the  people  of  the  island 

of  l8sa»  a  Greek  colony,  who,  being  attacked  by  the 

Illyriana,  sent    to    implore    the    protection  of   the 

Romans. 

AmUM.        The  gcnate  accordingly  sent,  as  was  its  custom, 

•on  Mat  I*  '^  '' 

iMrJV"*  three  amlmssadors  to  Illyria,  to  learn  the  state  of 
the  Illyrian  power",  and  to  find  out  what  friends 
the  Romans  would  be  likely  to  have  within  the 
country  itself  if  they  should  have  occasion  to  declare 
vrar.  The  ambassadors  found  the  king  of  the  Illy- 
rians  dead ;  and  his  widow  Teuta,  as  the  Illyrian  law 
pennitted,  was  governing  in  the  name  of  her  step- 
son, Pinnes,  who  was  still  a  child.  At  the  moment 
when  the  ambassadors  arrived,  the  Illyrian  queen 
vraa  benegiiig  Is8a»  and  was  highly  elated  with  the 
recent  tacoessof  her  fleet,  which  had  returned  loaded 
with  spoil  from  a  plundering  expedition  against 
Epirufl.  She  was  in  no  mood  therefore  to  brook 
the  peremptory  language  always  used  by  Roman 
ambassadors ;  and  one  of  the  three  so  offended  her, 
that  she  tent  one  of  her  ships  after  them  on  their 
return  home^  to  seize  them.  Two  of  them  were 
killed,  and  the  third  was  brought  to  the  queen,  and 
thrown  into  prison  ". 

"*  PolvbiiM,  II.  8.   DUm.  Fngm.  (Iriprdnnr^ej  were    raised    hv  the 

Urain.  CLI.     Zooaras,  VIII.  19.  republic  to  P.  Junius  and  'Titus 

»♦  PoljrMo*.  II.  8,  gives  Caiju  Coruncaociu*.  who  v  -    '  •"    !  },y 

twl   Loan  Condwudai  as  tb«  Tenta,   qocen    of   t                ns. 

oaoMa  of  the  amhaawHors.    Pliny,  "  Hoc  a  republica  u .»..  ^.cbat 

XXXIV.   II.,  aaja  that  statnet  iBJoriaccesb. 
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The  Koiiians  without  <lelav  declared   war  aiyainst    chap. 

XIII 

the  Illyrians,  and  both  consuls,  Cn.  Fulvius  C'entii-  \—Jr-^^ 
inalus  and  L.  Postumius  Albinus  were  sent  across  a.c.  229. ' 
the  Adriatic  with  a  fleet  and  army,  such  as  had  rarely  tbeiiiyriani. 
b€»en  seen  in  those  parts.  As  usual,  they  found  allies 
within  the  country;  Demetrius,  a  Greek  of  the  island 
of  IMiaros,  who  was  holding  CorcjTa  for  the  Illyrian 
(|ueen,  surrendered  it  at  once  to  the  Roman  fleet  **» 
and  guided  the  consuls  in  all  their  subsequent 
o{>eiBtions.  A  Roman  fleet  of  two  hundred  quin- 
queremes,  and  a  regular  consular  army  of  22,000  men, 
were,  as  opposed  to  the  piratical  Imrks  and  robber  sol- 
diery of  Queen  Teuta,  like  a  giant  amongst  pigmies. 
Town  after  town,  and  tribe  after  tribe,  yielded  to 
them,  and  Teuta,  having  taken  refiige  in  Rhizon, 
whidi  was  almost  her  last  retnaining  stronghold, 
was  glad  to  obtain  peace  on  the  conqueror^s  terms. 
The  greater  part  of  her  former  dominion  was  be- 
stowed on  Demetrius ;  she  was  to  pay  a  fixed  tribute 
to  the  Romans,  and  was  never  to  allow  more  than 
two  of  her  ships  together,  and  these  not  armed 
▼enels,  to  sail  to  the  south  of  the  port  of  Lissus, 
the  hist  place  in  the  Illyrian  dominions '^  In  the 
coarse  of  this  short  war,  not  only  Corcyra,  but 
Apollonia  aJMi,  and  Kpidamnus,  submitted  to  the 
Romans  at  discretion,  and  received  their  liberty,  as 
was  aflerwanls  the  fbte  of  all  Greece,  as  a  gift  from 
the  Roman  )>eople. 
Tlie  DlyririTi  war  having  been  eettled  rather  by  K,.„..n 

vnitMuaiM 
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CHAP,  the  Roman  fleet  than  by  the  army,  Cn.  Fabius,  who 
A  u.fc  aat  ^^  commandeil  the  flet»t,  returned  home  alone  to 
AC  229.  obtain  a  triumph ;  while  his  colleague  L.  PoHtumius 
was  left  Mith  a  nmall  force  at  Corcjra.  He  Hvut 
ambaseadors  to  the  iEtolians  and  the  Achaean  league, 
to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  the  Romans  had 
citMsed  the  sea,  and  to  read  the  treaty  which  had 
been  concluded  with  the  Illyrians.  As  all  the 
Greeks  had  suflered  from,  or  dreaded  the  Illyrian 
piracies,  the  Roman  ambassadors  met  with  a  most 
friendly  reception,  and  were  welcomed  as  the  benc- 
£Eictor8  of  Greece.  Soon  afterwards  the  Romans 
sent  other  embassies  to  Corinth  and  to  Athens, 
with  no  other  object,  so  &r  as  appc^ars,  than  of 
introducing  themselves  to  some  of  the  most  illus- 
trious states  of  the  Greek  name,  which  many  of 
the  Romans  had  already  learnt  to  admire.  At 
Corinth  they  received  the  solemn  thanks  of  the 
Corinthians  for  the  services  they  had  rendered  to 
the  Greek  nation ;  and  the  Romans  were  allowed 
to  take  part  in  the  Isthmian  games,  as  if  they  wore 
acknowledged  to  have  some  connexion  with  the 
Ilellenian  race ".  Tlie  Athenians,  it  is  said,  went 
ferther,  granted  to  the  Roman  people  the  ho- 
norary franchise  of  Athenian  citizens,  and  admit- 
ted them  to  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  That  this 
honour  was  not  despised  by  the  highest  Roman 
nobility  may  be  concluded  fVom  the  feet,  that  A. 
Manlius  Torquatus,  who  was  censor  in  506,  and  con- 

»7  Poljfbiitt.  II.  12.     Zooam.  VIII.  19. 
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8ul  in  509  and  512,  has  the  surname  of  Atticua,    ^"^'** 
in  the  Capitoline  Fasti,  a  name  borne,  so  far  as  we  ]f{77f^ 
know,   bv  no  other  member  of  his  familv.   <itli«r  a.c. 229. 
before  or  afterwards. 

Nearly  about  the  time  when  the  consuls,  Cn.  Ful-  iv»tj.  of 

Hanulcv. 

vius  and  L.  Postumius,  left  Rome  on  their  expedition 
to  Illyria,  the  Romans  must  have  heard  the  tidings 
of  the  death  of  Hamiicar.  From  his  first  landing  in 
S|)ain  he  had  advanced  with  uninterrupted  succesi^ 
training  his  army  in  this  constant  warfare  with  the 
bravest  of  barljarians,  and  gaining  fresh  popularity 
and  influence  both  at  home  and  Mith  his  soldiers,  by 
his  free  distribution  of  his  spoils ;  spoils  not  to  be 
t*stimated  by  the  common  poverty  of  barbarians, 
but  rich  in  silver  and  gold,  the  produce  of  the 
still  abundant  mines  of  Spain.  In  the  ninth  year 
of  his  command  he  had  reached  the  Tagus,  when 
he  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Vettonians, 
a  tribe  who  dwelt  between  the  Tagus  and  the 
Douro,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  Has- 
drubal  ». 

Tlie  work    which    Hamiicar   had   begun  by  the  Hatdnibd*t 

pfWfMi  fal 

sword,  was  continued  and  consolidated  by  the  policy  apS^  >■•». 
of  his  successor.     Hasdruhal  was  one  of  those  menb^tiMBo- 
who  are  esp<»cially  fitted  to  exercise  an  ascendency 
over  the  minds  <>f  Imrbarians  " ;  his  personal  appear^ 
ance  was  engaging;  he  understood  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  the  Sftanianls,  and  s{)ared  no  pains  to 


•*  Poljbiu*.   II.    I.      Zoatfw.        *•  PolvbiM.  IMS.  86.  ApdM, 
VIII.  19.  NepacDiodor.Ecl.Ub.    VI.  4.  6. 
XXV. 
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CRAP,   accommodate  himself  to  them.     Thtu  the  mttiye 

XLII 

"—J-—^  princes  tur  and  near  sought  his  friendship,  and  were 
AC. 238.  eager  to  become  the  allies  of  Carthage;  while  by 
the  foundation  of  New  Carthage,  or  Carthagena,  a 
place  iK>8sessing  one  of  the  best  harlNuirs  in  the 
Mi>diterranean,  and  naturelly  strong  on  the  land 
side,  he  was  enabled  to  command  the  heart  of  H|«in, 
from  a  imnition  close  at  linnd,  instead  of  beginning 
his  o|»eratioiM<  from  a  diKtant  comer  of  the  country, 
like  Gades  The  Ilomans  ol>«erve<l  his  progress  with 
no  small  alarm ;  but  their  dread  of  an  approaching 
Gaulish  invasion' made  them  unwilling  to  provoke  a 
war  at  this  moment  with  Carthage.  They  endea- 
voured therefore  to  secure  themselves  by  treaty, 
and  concluded  a  convention  with  Hasdnilml,  by 
which  he  bound  himself  not  to  extend  his  conquests 
to  the  north  of  the  Iberus  or  Ebro  *".  By  thin  stipu- 
lation the  Romans  hoped  to  keep  him  at  a  sufficient 
distance,  not  from  Italy  only,  but  from  their  old 
allies  the  people  of  Massalia,  some  of  whose  colonies 
had  been  founded  south  of  the  Pyrenet»s,  along  the 
coast  of  what  is  now  Catalonia.  Nor  were  they 
abandoning  to  him  the  whole  country  southward  of 
the  Iberus ;  for  they  had  lately  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Saguntines,  a  people  partly  of  Greek,  or  at 
any  rate  not  of  Spanish  extraction,  who  lived  near 
the  coast  between  the  Ibenis  and  the  Surro,  and 
who,  in  their  fear  of  the  Carthaginian  power,  had  j)ut 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Rome  '.     The 

••  Poljbiiw,  II.  13.  III.  -27.  9.  *'  Pol)^biu»,  III.  15.  '21.  80. 
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treaty  conclude<l  "with  Hamilcar,  at  the  end  of  the    chap. 

•  XLIl. 

first  Punic  war,  had  contained  a  clause  forbidding  — r^--^ 
either  of  the  contracting  parties  to  molest  the  allies  a.c.  228, 
of  the  other  "  :  Saguntum,  therefore,  was  safe  from 
attack  ;  and  the  Romans  hoped,  no  doubt,  to  secure 
their  footing  in  S{)aiu  through  its  means,  and  from 
thence^  so  soon  as  the  Gaulish  war  was  over,  to  sap 
the  newlr-formj'd  dominion  of  Carthage,  by  offering 
their  aid  to  all  the  native  tribes  who  might  wish  to 
escape  from  it. 

But  these  hopes  and  fears  for  their  dominion  in  ThmteiH 
r>[mm  were  overpowered  at  present  by  a  nearer  inTMioii  by 
anxiety,  the  dread  of  a  Gaulish  invasion.  The  Cis- 
alpine Gauls  had  for  the  last  ten  yeaj^s  resumed 
their  old  hostile  dispositions,  which  before  that  time 
had  slumbere<l  for  nearly  forty-five  years,  since  their 
great  defeat  by  the  coa«ml  Q.  ^milius  Papus,  two 
years  liefore  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus  '\  In  that  in- 
tenral  they  had  seen  two  Roman  colonies  founde<l  on 
the  land  which  had  formerly  been  theirs;  Sena 
immediately  after  the  war'*,  and  Ariminuni  about 
fourteen  yeun  aftcn^-anls,  or  four  years  lK»fore  the 
beginning  of  the  vtvlt  M-ith  Carthage.  But  neither  of 
these  occufrntions  of  what  they  must  have  considered 
their  own  land,  provoked  them,  as  it  seems,  to  attack 
the  Romans;  and  they  remained  quiet  through  the 
whole  of  the  first  Punic  war,  when  the  Romans, 
engaged  year  aAer  year  in  Sicily,  would  have  resisted 
them  at  the  greatest  disadvantage.     But  three  yean  • 

•  PoUbiw.  111.  2\.  Hbtorr.  oh.  XXXVII.  474. 

»  A.U.C.  47i.  Vol.  II.  of  thw        »«  F<Ayhit»,  II.  10. 
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CHAP,    after  the  peace  with  Carthage,  we  find  the  Roman 

XLII 

. — V— ^  consuls  invading  the  territory  of  the  Gauls.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  these  renewed  hostilities  were 
wholly  owing,  as  Polybius  says  *\  to  the  innate  rest- 
lessness of  the  Gaulish  character,  and  to  the  rising 
up  of  a  new  generation,  who  had  forgotten  the 
defeats  of  their  fathers.  But  this  new  generation 
must  have  been  ready  for  vrtLr  at  least  ten  years 
earlier;  and  their  impatienco  would  scarcely  have 
waited  so  long  only  to  break  forth  at  last  when  the 
favourable  opportunity  was  over. 
pnMiMM  The  Cisalpine  Gauls  called  in  their  brethren  from 
far  war.  bcyond  the  Alps  to  aid  them  ;  but  these  new  comers 
excited  jealousies ;  and  on  one  occasion  there  was 
a  regular  battle  fought  between  them  and  the  Cis- 
alpine Gauls,  with  such  slaughter  on  both  sides  as 
relieved  the  Romans  from  all  present  danger  '•.  But 
afterwards,  in  the  year  521,  when  Fabius  Maximus 
was  for  the  first  time  consul,  an  agrarian  law  was 
proposed  and  carried  by  C.  Flaminius,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  for  a  general  assignation  of  the  land  between 
Ariminum  and  8ena'^  a  measure  which  not  only 
ejected  perhaps  many  of  the  old  Gaulish  inhabit- 
ants, who  ha<l  still  been  suffered  to  enjoy  their 
former  possessions,  but  seemed  an  earnest  of  the 

»•  II.  21.  But    from    Polybius,     II.    21.,  it 

**  PolybiiM,  II.  21.  appears  that  the  law  was  carried 

"  Cioero,  De  Senectute,  c.  4.  into  effect  by  M.  Lepid us,  who  was 

Slacet  thia  law  in  526,  when  Q.  consul   in   523 :  so  that   it  must 

'•Una,  cmuvl  Utntm,  C.  Flaminio,  have  been  passed  in  the  previous 

quoad  potuit,   restitit,  agrum   Pi-  year,    when    Fabius    was    coosui 

centem  et  GaJlicam  viritim  contra  alon^  with  M'.  Ponponius  Matho. 
auctoritatein     dividenti. 
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lutontion  ot   tiie    Uomans    to  extirpate    the  Gauls    chap, 

XLII 

altogether  from  every  iwrtion   of  Gaulish  territory  • '—> 

^  ^  A.U.C.  52a. 

which  the  fortune  of  war  might  hereafter  give  A.c.2a6. 
them.  Accordingly  there  was  now  an  unanimous 
cry  amongst  the  Gauls  for  war,  and  for  obtaining 
the  aid  of  their  Transalpine  countrvmen.  Their 
preparations  were  made  with  unusual  patience;  there 
was  no  premature  movement ;  but  they  endeavoured 
to  provide  themselves  with  money,  of  which  they 
had  none  of  their  own,  by  selling  various  com- 
modities, wool  and  hides,  and,  above  all,  captive 
slaves,  to  merchants  who  would  pay  for  them  in 
gold  and  silver ".  Thus  they  were  enabled  to  en- 
gage the  services  of  a  large  body  of  Transalpine 
Gauls,  whom  they  tempted  l^esides  with  the  prospect 
of  a  permanent  settlement  in  Italy;  whilst  the 
Romans,  knowing  fiill  well  that  the  storm  was 
gathering,  yet  unwilling  to  provoke  it  by  commenc- 
ing hostilities,  were  kept  year  after  year  in  a  state  of 
anxious  prejtaration,  till  the  invasion  at  last,  as  it 
seems,  actually  burst  ujion  them  unexpectedly. 

In  this  state  of  suspense,  superstitious  terrors  Supemi- 
possessed  men's  minds  readily.  The  Capitol  was 
struck  with  lightning,  an  unwonted  prodigy ;  and 
the  Sibylline  books  were  consulted  in  conseijuence. 
The  books  said,  **  When  the  lightning  shall  strike 
the  Capitol  and  the  temple  of  Aik)11o,  then  must 
thou,  ()  Homan,  iKJwareof  theGauls**.**  And  another 
prophecy  said  that  a  time  should  come  ^  when  the 

>•  ZoowM.  Vlll.  19.  pablkl»«l  bj  Mai.  p.  185. 

■*  8m  tb*  frafOMot*  oC  Dioo, 
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rnAP.    noe  of  the  Greeks  and  the  raoe  of  the  GsiUt  thouhl 

XLII. 

v___  »!-•  oooapj  the  Forum  of  Rome.**     It  if  characteristic  of 

i.6.  m '  mperstHion  to  transfer  to  iu  idols  that  mockery  of 
tmth  which  iteelf  so  delights  iu,  and  to  believe  thut 
thej  oare  not  for  wickedness,  if  it  be  done  to  pro- 
mote their  service.  A  man  and  woman  of  tlie  Gaul- 
ish race,  with  a  Greek  man  and  woman,  were 
buried  alive  iu  the  Forum  Ikmrium,  that  tlie  pro- 
phecy might  be  fulfilled  in  word,  and  might,  so  the 
Romans  hoped,  be  proved  to  be  in  spirit  a  lie  *. 

B«wiff  It  was  the  spring  of  the  year  5*29,  and  the  consuls 
ehosen  were  L.  .£miliu8  Papus  and  C.  Atilius  Re- 
gulus,  son  of  that  Regulus  who  had  been  so  fiiinous 
in  the  first  Punic  war.  The  Transalpine  Gauls  had 
not  yet  crossed  the  Alps ;  and,  on  the  other  IuiikI, 
tidings  arrived  that  the  Sardinians,  impatient  of  the 
dominion  of  a  Roman  pnctor,  to  which  they  had  now, 
for  the  firnt  time,  been  made  regularly  subject,  liad 
broken  out  into  a  general  revolt  Accordingly  C. 
Regulus,  with  one  consular  army,  was  sent  over  to 
Sardinia  to  put  down  the  revolt  *". 

He  was  already  arrive<i  in  his  province,  when  the 

ui'ifv7~  Transalpine  Gauls,  on  the  first  melting  of  the  snows, 
crossed  the  Alps;  and  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  joining 
them  with  all  their  o\i*n  disposable  forces,  the  invasion 
of  Italy  was  no  longer  delayed.  The  alarm  was 
given  at  Rome ;  and  then  was  seen  with  what  vast 
power  and  energy  the  Roman  government  could 
meet  an  emergency  of  real  danger.     The  whole  free 

■•  OradtM.  IV.   13.     Plutarch.        •  Polybios,  II.  29.      Zoiuru. 
ManelLS.    Zoowat.  VIII.  19.       VIII.  19. 
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population  of  Italy,  of  an  age  to  l)e«r  anw^  ivw  chap. 
re|)orte<l  to  Home  in  the  returns  of  theeensiMof  the  Vrru-jj-' 
several  states ;  and  in  a  contest  with  barbarians  tnth  ^^-  ^• 
■8  the  GauU  every  state  and  every  man  could  be 
depended  on ;  for  no  evil  could  equal  the  victory  of 
such  an  enemy.  Thus  knowin<r  the  whole  extent  of 
its  resource's,  the  ^vernment  j)repared  accordingly 
its  active  armies,  and  its  armies  of  reser^'e,  while 
every  important  dty  was  duly  provisioned,  and  pro- 
Tided  with  large  magazines  of  arms,  and  the  system 
being  never  forgotten  of  securing  allies  to  act  on  the 
eBMDj'f  flank  or  rear,  the  friendship  of  the  Cenoma- 
nians  and  Venetians  was  timely  obtained,  whose 
country  I)ing  along  the  lower  part  of  the  course  of 
the  P<»,  and  on  the  shon^s  of  the  Adriatic,  was  in 
direct  communication  with  the  Romans  at  Ariminum, 
and  commanded  the  whole  eastern  frontier  of  the 
hostile  Gauls,  so  as  to  threaten  their  territory  with 
ioTaaon,  as  soon  as  their  army  shriuld  l>egin  to  march 
aoatbwarda.  In  ieucU  this  desertion  uf  the  Gaulissh 
cause  by  the  Cencwnanians  and  Venetians  crippled 
the  invasion  at  the  very  outset;  for  a  large  force 
waa  kept  at  home  to  cover  the  frontier,  and  the 
invading  army,  according  to  Polybiua,  did  not  finally 
amount  to  more  than  60,000  foot,  and  20.000 
cavalrv'  and  war  chariots*'. 

Two  roads  le<l  from  CiHalpinc  Gaul  into  the  heart  Jn***  "^ 
of  Italy;  the   one  by   Arintinuni  and   Umbria,  the 
other  by  Etruria.     Of  these  the  former  was  covered 

«  II.  8S. 
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iiAp.  hj  a  consular  annj  of  27,000  men,  by  the  dispoflable 
^ '  >;  -^  force  of  the  UmbrianB,  amounting  to  20,000  men, 
iLc.827.  and  bv  the  Cenomanian  and  Venetian  aii\"  - 
who  are  computed  at  20,000  men  more.  '1:.;  1  ;;: 
brians  and  the  barbarian  auxiliaries  were  stationed  on 
the  edge  of  the  Gaulish  frontier,  westward  i>robabIy 
of  Sarsina,  to  be  ready  to  pour  down  upon  the 
Boian  countr}-,  near  the  modem  towns  of  Forli  and 
Faenza;  while  the  consul  L.  if^niilius  was  posted 
at  some  point  in  the  direction  of  Ariniinum :  but 
whether  he  was  actually  at  Ariminum  to  defend 
the  frontier,  or  in  some  position  nearer  to  Rome,  from 
whence  he  might  more  easily  co-operate  with  the 
army  covering  Etruria,  the  narrative  of  Polybius 
does  not  state  clearly  **.  On  the  other  line,  whieli 
led  through  Etruria,  there  lay  an  army  of  54,000 
Sabines  and  Etruscans,  commanded  by  a  Roman 
prsetor ;  whilst  Rome  itself  was  covered  by  a  reserve 
army  of  more  than  50,000,  under  the  command,  we 
may  suppose,  of  the  praetor  of  the  city.  These 
forces  were  actually  called  out  and  organized;  but 
the  returns  of  the  population  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  and  which  in  case  of  need  might  recruit  and 
support  the  troops  already  in  the  field,  presented,  it 
is  said,  a  sum  total,  inclusive  of  the  soldiers  really 
enlisted,  of  no  fewer  than  750,000  *'. 

The  invaders  seem  to  have  conducted  their  march 

*•  ArvKMw  A^uXiop  . .  (fonVoTfi-  enormous  muster,  adds,  i<ft    ott 

%ixwmfiir    Aptfitwov.  'Arpiffas,  ikarrovt  7](mw  Hurftvpi^p, 

*•   Polybius,  II.  24.     Eutropius,  hri^n  ut  rijp  'IraXiap. 
III.  5.     Polybius,  sAer  giving  this 
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skilfully;   for  {massing  between  the  Roman  armies,    chap. 
thev  descended  from  the  Apennines  into  the  valley  of  v_l^I— I' 

*  A.U.C.  529. 

the  upi)er  Amo,  followed  it  down  nearly  to  Arretium,  a.c.  225.' 

'  *  -       The  GMik 

and  from  thence  advanced  towards  Clusium,  in  the  inTaa«Btt«- 

rift«  Mid  ATO 

very  heart  of  Etniria,  after  having  ravaged  thedeiMtod. 
whole  country  near  the  line  of  their  march  without 
any  upiKtsition.  When  the  Roman  pnetor  became 
aware  tliat  the  enemy  were  between  him  and  Rome, 
he  put  his  army  in  motion  to  pursue  them.  The 
Oauls  met  him  and  defeated  him,  but  were  pre- 
vented from  completing  the  destruction  of  his  army 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  consul  L.  .^Imi- 
lius,  who  had  also  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action, 
when  he  heard  that  the  enemy  were  in  Etruria". 
Tln'ii  the  Gauls,  enriched,  but  at  the  same  time 
•  ii*  iimljered,  with  their  plunder,  and  having  been 
entirely  successful  hitherto,  determined  to  carry  off 
their  prisoners  and  spoil  in  safety  to  their  own 
countr}',  and  afterwards,  when  their  army  was  again 
fit  for  action,  to  repeat  their  invasion.  As  the  Ro- 
man armies  were  between  them  and  the  A])ennine8, 
they  resolved  to  retreat  by  the  coast  road  into 
liiL^iria,  and  descended  the  valk^y  of  the  Ombrone 
wiih  that  object  But  when  they  liad  reached  the 
coast,  and  were  marching  northwards  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Amo,  they  suddenly  encountered  a 
new  enemy.  Tlie  consul,  C.  Regulus,  liaving  been 
recalled  from  Sardinia,  had  just  landed  at  Pisa, 
and  was  now  on  his  march  by  the  very  same  coast 

**  PoljbiiM.II.25.9e. 
VOL.  in.  B 
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CHAP,    road  towards  Rome  ".    The  Gauls  were  thus  placed 

Till  ■ 

between  two  enemies;  for  L.  iljnilius  was  baoging 


on  their  rear;  and  they  were  olili«rcMl  to  engage  1>oth 
the  consular  armies  at  once.  The  battle  was  long 
and  bloody,  and  the  Ilomans  lost  one  of  their  eon- 
suls,  C.  Regulus ;  but  in  the  end  they  won  a  com- 
plete Tictor}',  and  the  Gaidish  anny  was  almost 
destroyed  ".  Immediately  after  the  victorj-,  L.  yEmi- 
lius  hastened  to  invade  the  Gaulish  territory  by  the 
same  road  which  the  Gauls  had  intended  to  make 
their  line  of  retreat ;  and  as  the  Gauls  were  mostly 
on  their  other  frontier,  to  oppose  the  Umbrians  and 
their  barlxariau  allies,  the  consul  overran  the  country 
without  resistance.  He  returned  to  Rome  and 
triumphed ;  and  the  golden  chains  worn  by  the 
Gauls  round  their  necks  and  arms  were  hung  up  as 
a  splendid  monument  of  the  victor}-  in  the  toiii|»lo 
of  the  Capitoliue  Jupiter  *\ 
OwpMi  of  Tliis  great  success  encouraged  the  Romans  to 
nd  bMifi-  press  the  war  against  the  Gauls  with  the  utmost 
>igour,  in  the  hojM?  of  completing  their  destniction, 
and  effecting  the  conquest  of  their  country.  Trust- 
ing to  their  treaty  with  Ilasdrubal,  they  thought 
they  should  have  time  to  deal  with  their  nearer 
enemies^  before  they  turned  their  attention  seriously 
to  the  afiairs  of  Spain.  Accordingly  for  the  next 
three  years  both  consuls  were  each  year  employed 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  \iith  such  success,  that  the 
Boian  and  Insubrian  nations,  whose  country  stretched 

«*  Polybius.  II.  27.  <7  Polybius.  II.  81. 

**  Polybins.  II.  28—31. 
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from  the  Apennines  to  the  Aljw  acroes  the  whole 
plain  of  Northern  Italr,  and  extende<l  from  the 
n«M'/hbourho<Ml  r.f  Ariniinum  westward  as  far  as  the 
J  i<  iiiua.  Were  obliged  one  after  the  other  to  submit 
at  discretion  '*. 

The  details  of  battles  fought  with  barbarians  are 
nireW  worth  recording;  but  among  the  consuls  of 
these  three  years  were  men  whose  personal  fame 
attracts  our  notice ;  and  some  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  their  militarj  pnweedings  will  lead 
'  niHj  to  a  subject  of  fer  deeper  interest,  the 

J v,a  state  of  Rome  on  the  eve  of  the  second 

Punic  war. 

The  consuls  of  the  year  530,  who  succeeded  L.  J^^'SP*"" 
.flmilius  and  C.  Regulus,  had  both  of  them  been 
coomUs  b^ore,  and  censors ;  and  in  their  censorship 
they  had  been  colleagues;  as  now  in  their  second 
consulship.  These  were  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  and 
Q.  Fulvius  Fkccas,  men  of  kindre<l  character ;  Man- 
lius poMessingall  the  tm^litional  sternness  of  his  race, 
and  Q.  Fuliins,  in  his  unyielding  and  unrelenting 
natmv,  rivalling  the  proudest  {mtricians  in  llome. 
They  were  made  cofunls  together,  in  the  ho])e  that 
tho  fJaulish  war,  under  their  conduct,  would  be 
brougiit  to  a  speedy  conclusion:  but  in  this  they  dis^v 
pointed  their  countr^nnen ;  for  although  they  redneed 
the  Boians  to  submission,  yet  they  could  do  nothing 
against  the  Insubrians,  owing  to  an  unusually  rainy 
season,  which,  filling  all  the  streams,  made  the  coun- 

«<  Poljbioi,  IL  Sa-  U,    ZoMVM.  VIII.  10.    Onaha.  IV.  !«. 
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CHAP,    try  about  the    Po    impracticable,  and  occasioned 
^-1-.'—^  enidcmic  diseases  amonir  the  soldiers".     The  con- 

A  I.e.  430.     '  ,  .       1  1    1.  I     i.  1 

A.c.  331.  guls  were  apimrentlj  re<|uired  to  alxiicato  wfore  the 
end  of  the  year ;  for  the  old  and  blind  L.  Metelliu^ 
the  pontifex  maximus»  was  named  dictator,  to  hold 
the  comitia;  and  by  him  were  elected  the  consuls 
of  the  following  year,  C.  Flaminius  Nepos  and  P. 
Furiiis  Philus. 
piMihiy  Flaminius,  as  we  have  seen**,  had  been  tribune 
?r^.?*^  ten  years  before,  and  had  then  earned  an  agranan 
ifif  oftiw  law  for  a  general  assignation  of  the  land  formerly 
conquered  from  the  Gauls  near  Ariminum.  It  was 
perhaps  from  some  expectation  that,  if  he  made 
fresh  conquests,  he  would  propose  a  similar  assigna- 
tion of  them,  that  the  people  elected  him  consul : 
the  senate,  on  the  other  hand,  used  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  make  his  consulship  wholly  inactive. 
He  was  already  in  the  field  with  his  colleagues,  and 
had  entered  the  enemy's  country,  when  the  senate 
sent  orders  to  both  the  consuls  to  return  instantly 
to  Rome.  Drea<lful  procligies  had  been  manifested ; 
three  moons  had  been  seen  at  once  in  the  sky ;  a 
vulture  had  haunted  the  Forum ;  and  a  stream  in 
Picenum  had  run  blood ".  The  augurs  declared 
that  the  omens  had  not  been  duly  observed  at  the 
election  of  the  consuls;  they  must  therefore  be 
forthwith  recalled.  Flaminius,  guessing  the  purport 
of  the  senate's  despatches,  and  receiving  them  when 
he  was  on  the  very  eve  of  a  battle,  would  not  read 

«•  PolvbiiM.  II.  31.  •■  ZoiiirM.VIII.  20.    OroMu*. 
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them  till  the  action  was  over;  and  having  gained    chap. 
a  complete  victory,  he  declared,  when  he  did  read  ^-nTTTjJ 
them,   that   the   gods   themselves   had   solved   the  a.c.  i223. 
senate's  scmples  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  his  appoint- 
ment, and  that  it   was   needless   for  him  now  to 
return.     He  continued  his  operations  therefore  till 
the  end  of  the  season  with  much  success ;  he  took 
a  great  manj  prisoners,  and  a  large  amount  of  plun- 
der, all  of  which  he  distributed  to  his  soldiers ;  and 
on  his  return  to  Rome  he  demanded  a  triumph. 
The  senate,  resenting  his  disobedience,  refused  it ; 
bat  he  obtained  it,  as  the  popular  consuls  Horatius 
and  Valerius  had  done  2*20  years  before,  by  a  decree 
of  the  comitia  ". 

Flaminius  was  through   life   the   enemy  of  the  rwcter  of 
aristocratical  party ;  and  our  accounts  of  these  times  "*" 

come  from  writers  whose  feeling  was  strongly  aris- 
tocratical. Besides,  his  defeat  and  death  at  Thra- 
symenus  made  the  Romans  in  general  unfriendly 
to  his  memory;  as  national  pride  is  always  ready 
to  ascribe  disasters  in  Mar  to  the  incapacity  either  of 
the  general  or  the  government  But  Flaminius  was 
a  brave  and  honest  man,  over  confident,  it  is  true, 
and  over  vehement,  but  neither  a  demagogue,  nor 
a  mere  blind  partisan.  Like  many  others  of  the 
noblest  of  the  plelxuans,  he  was  imjiatient  of  that 
craft  of  augury,  which  he  well  knew  was  no  genuine 
and  simple-hearted  superstition,  but  an  engine  of 
aiictocratical  ]K)licy  used  by  the  nobility  against 
those  whom  they  hated  or  feared.  Yet  the  time 
•  ZOMTM,  vin.90. 
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CHAP,  was  not  come  when  the  people  at  lai^  saw  this 
2;^7^7^  equally ;  and  therefore  Flaininitis  ahared  the  fate. 
I.e.  739.  mid  incurred  the  blame,  of  tln»He  premature  reformers, 
who,  putting  the  sickle  to  the  c«^>m  before  it  is  ripe, 
reap  only  miM-liicf  to  themselves,  and  obtain  no  fruit 
for  the  worM. 
^'c^m'  Flaminius  and  Furius  we^  succeeded  in  the  con- 
gJJJ2*"'8ulghip  by  M.  Claudius  Marrellus  and  Cn.  Cornelius 
Sci)>io.  Marcellus,  afterwards  so  famous,  was  at 
this  time  nearly  fifty  years  old,  and  in  his  natural 
character  seems  jf^eatly  to  have  resembled  Flami- 
nius.  Like  him  he  was  a  brave  and  hardy  soldier, 
open  in  his  temper,  active  and  enterprising  in  the 
highest  degree ;  but  so  adventurous  aud  imjjrudcnt, 
that  even  in  old  age  he  retained  the  thought- 
lessness of  a  boy,  and  perished  at  sixty  by  plunging 
into  a  snare  which  a  stripling  might  have  ex]>eeted 
and  slimmed.  But  he  attached  himself  to  the  aris- 
tocracy, which  Flaminius  opposed ;  and  all  his 
military  successes  met  with  their  full  share  of  honour 
and  reward.  In  this  his  first  consulship  he  encoun- 
tered Britomarua,  or  Viridomarus,  one  of  the  Gaul- 
ish chiefs,  in  single  combat,  and  slew  him  in  the 
sight  of  his  anny.  For  this  exploit  he  was  ranked 
with  Romulus  and  Cornelius  Cossuf^  who^  like  him, 
when  commanding  the  Roman  armies,  had  slain 
the  enemy's  general  with  their  own  luuid ;  and  he 
offered  the  Spolia  Opima,  or  choice  spoils,  of  the 
slain  chief  to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  as  the  most  striking 
part  of  the  spectacle  of  his  splendid  triumph  ^'. 

**  Plutarch.  MaixxII.  7.  8.     Livy.  Epit.  XX.     Eutropius,  III.  6. 
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The  two  followinjif  yean,  533  and  534,  were  only    chap. 
marked  by  wan  with  new  barlmrian  enemies ;  the  « — .^^ 

w  .   .  .  ,.,  ...  A.U.e.  ASS. 

Istnans,  whose  country  ran  out  like  a  peninsula  into  a.c.  ssi. 

War  wllh 

the  Adriatic,  at  the  very  head  of  the  gulf,  to  the  the  ituius. 
east  of  the  country  of  the  Venetians,  and  the  Gaul- 
ish or  mixed  Gaulish  tribes,  which  lived  to  the  north 
of  the  Insobrians,  on  the  very  roots  of  the  Alps. 
The  Istrians,  a  people  of  kindred  race  and  habits  to 
the  Illyrians  of  the  more  southern  parts  of  the 
Adriatic,  were  accused  like  them  of  having  com- 
mitted acts  of  piracy  on  the  Roman  merchant  ves- 
sels. They  were  defeated,  but  not  without  a  severe 
loss  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  One  of  the  consuls 
employed  against  them  was  M.  Minucius  Rufus,  so 
famous  four  years  afterwards  as  master  of  the  horse 
to  the  dictator  Q.  Fabius  ^\ 

The  year  of  Rome  534  was  marked  by  the  cen-  c«i»r»bip 
sorship  of  Ij.  iflmilius  Papus  and  C.  Flaminius;  a>uu>- 
eensorship  di8tingui<<hed  by  several  memorable  regu- 
lations and  public  works,  and  which  throws  great 
light  on  the  character  of  Flaminius,  and  through 
him  on  the  general  state  of  partien  in  the  common- 
wealth. In  the  first  place,  we  may  be  quite  certain 
that  no  mere  demagogue,  nor  any  one  who  was 
oolMldeied  a  bad  or  unwise  man,  would  have  been 
eleeted  censor  at  this  }K'riod.  The  high  dignity  of  the 
oflSee  re}>elled  from  it  all  but  citicens  of  the  yery 
finjt  reputatimi ;  nor  were  the  bravery  and  activity  of 
a  good  Holdier  the  <|iialities  which  most  fitted  a  man 

'«  ZoiwrM,  VUI.  so,    OitMHw,  IV.  IS.    BstrapfaM.  UL  7. 
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CHAP,  to  discharge  its  many  important  duties.  Flaminius 
ATTclSa  ^**^  carried  an  agrarian  law,  and  liad  continued  to 
A.C.  221.  command  his  army  as  consul,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  majority  of  the  senate;  but  he  knew  how  to 
distinpfuish  l^etwocn  the  selfishness  and  jealousy  of 
an  aristocracy,  and  those  aristocratical  elements 
which  are  essential  to  all  good  government;  and  the 
great  measure  of  his  censorship  was  a  repetition  of 
the  regulation  made  by  the  famou.<<  censors  Q.  Fabius 
Ruilus  and  P.  Decius,  about  eighty  years  before : 
he  removed  all  freedmen  from  the  country  tril)es,  and 
enrolled  them  in  the  four  city  tribes,  the  Palatine, 
the  Esquiline,  the  Colline,  and  the  Suburran. 
of       A  single  line  in  the  epitome  of  Livy's  twentieth 


I  to  Um  book  contains  all  our  information  respecting  this  mea- 
sure, and  it  relates  the  feet  merely,  without  a  won!  of 
explanation.  We  must  suppose  that  the  regulation 
of  Fabius  and  Decius  had  been  regarded  as  a  remedy 
for  a  crying  evil  at  a  jmrticular  time,  and  not  as  a 
general  rule  to  be  obser>'ed  for  ever.  In  common 
times  the  freedman,  being  still  closely  connected  \*ith 
his  old  master,  who  was  now  become  his  imtron, 
patronus,  would  be  enrolled  in  his  patron's  tribe; 
and  this  would  seem  the  most  natural  course,  when 
the  particular  case  was  considered,  without  reference 
to  the  political  consequences  of  the  system,  so  soon 
as  it  was  generally  adopted.  These  consequences 
would  be  to  give  political  influence  to  a  class  of  men 
in  all  respects  unlike  the  old  agricultural  commons. 
The  class  of  freedmen  contained  many  rich  citizens, 
and  many  poor  ones ;  but  rich  and  poor  alike  lived  by 
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trade,  rather  tlmn  by  agriculture, — in  Rome,  rather    chap. 
than  in  the  countn'.     It  is  said  that  the  freed  necro  ' — .^-^ 

*  A.U.C.  Iffi. 

in  America  is  confinetl  by  public  feeling  to  the  exer-  A.C.  231. 
cise  of  two  or  three  trades  or  callings  only,  and  these 
humble  ones ;  but  the  freedman  of  the  ancient  worid 
lalwured  under  no  such  restriction.  He  might  keep 
a  little  stall  in  the  Forum,  or  he  might  be  a  merchant 
trafhc'king  with  Egypt  and  with  Carthage  :  or  again, 
he  might  be  a  monied  man,  and  live  on  the  interest 
of  his  loans ;  or  he  might  go  out  as  a  farmer  of  the 
taxes  to  Sicily,  and  acquire  an  immense  fortune  at 
the  expense  of  the  province.  But  in  no  case  were 
his  habits  like  those  of  the  agricultural  citizen ;  and 
Flaminius,  like  M.  Curius,  and  P.  Decius,  and  like 
C.  Marius  in  later  times,  was  an  enemy  to  every 
thing  which  might  elevate  the  mercantile  and  monied 
classes,  and  still  more  the  small  shopkeepers  and 
low  populace  of  the  city,  above  the  proprietors  and 
cultivators  of  the  land. 

It  was  probably  in  the  same  spirit  that  Flaminius  Rniu> check 
shortly  afterwards  supported  the  bill  of  an  unknown  oUiiimM- 
tribune,  Q.  Claudius  which  forbade  all  senators  and  mmwA* 


sons  of  senators  from  being  the  owners  of  a  ship  of''^ 
the  burden  of  more  tlian  300  amphone.  The  express 
object  of  this  bill  was  to  hinder  the  Roman  aristo- 
cracy from  becoming,  like  the  Venetian  nobles,  a 
company  of  wealthy  merchants.  The  corn  ships 
which  the  Istrians  were  accused  of  intercepting,  be- 
longe<I,  no  doubt,  to  some  of  the  nobility,  and  were 
engage<l  in  carrying  the  com  gro^Ti  on  their  exten- 
sive occu{iation  lands  in  Picenum  and  the  coast  of 
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^sn^    ^-^^^^  ^^  *^*®  markete  of  Greece  and  Maoedonia. 

AA~<  "am.  I'laniiniiw  thought  that  traffic  was  unworthy  of  tho 
A,v.m.  ii^inian  nihility:  perha|)8  he  &nciod  tlmt  they  who 
dorivt'd  their  wealth  fri'm  foreign  trade  would  be  too 
much  afraid  of  oflending  their  customers,  and  would 
compromise  their  country's  honour  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  profit  But  on  this  occasion  he  stood 
alone  in  the  senate :  neither  Q.  Fabius,  nor  T.  Man- 
lius,  nor  M.  MarcelhiA,  n(>r  any  />f  the  Atilii,  or 
Sempronii,  or  Carvilii,  supported  him;  but  as  the 
comitia  by  the  Hortensian  law  enjoyed  the  supreme 
legislative  power,  the  opposition  of  the  senate  was 
Tain,  and  the  bill  was  passed  ". 

PnUk  Yet,  while  Flaminius  imitated  Fabius  aiitl  Uecius 

World. 

TbeFUni-  in  their  political  regulati(»ns,  he  rivalled  Appius 
Claudius  in  the  greatness  of  his  public  works.  He 
perfected  the  direct  communication  between  Rome 
and  Ariminum  *•,  the  great  road,  which,  turning  to 
the  right  after  crossing  the  Milvian  bridge,  ascended 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  leaving  Soracte  on  its  left, 
till  it  again  joined  the  line  of  the  modem  road  where 
it  recrosses  the  Tiber  and  ascends  to  Ocriculum ; 
which  then  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Nar  to  Nar- 
nia  and  Interamnia,  passed  over  the  lofty  n<lge  of 
the  Monte  Somma,  descended  on  the  newly-founded 
colony  of  Spoletum,  and  passed  through  the  maLTii- 
ficent  plain  beyond  till  it  reached  Fulginia;  whitli 
there  again  i>enetrating  into  the  green  valley  of  the 
Calcignolo,  wound  itM  way  along  the  stream  to  Nu- 

-  Liry,  XXL  ea.  *•  Liry.  Epil.  XX. 
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eeria ;  which  then,  by  an  imiierceptible  ascent,  roie    chap. 

•  .  .  3CL1L 

thr««u^h  tho  wiilo  uplan'1  plain  of  Helvillum  (Sigillo)  * — jJ-—' 
t**  tlie  central  ri«la:e  ««f  the  A|»ennine8;  which,  the  A.c.'asi. 
moment  it  ha»l  cr««sso<l  the  riiljje,  plunge*!  precipi- 
tately down  intf»  the  «leep  and  narrow  a^orge  of  the 
Cantiano,  and,  hemmed  in  between  •rigantic  wnUs  of 
diffi  struggled  on  for  many  miles  throiigii  the  ilefile, 
till  it  came  out  u|H>n  the  fpen  countrj',  where  the 
Cantiano  joins  the  Motaurus;  which  then,  through  a 
rich  and  slightly-varie*!  )ilain,  foHowe«l  the  left  bank 
of  that  fateful  stream  till  ii  reacheil  the  shores  <»f  the 
Ailriatie ;  and  whicli  finally  kept  the  lino  of  the 
low  coast  to  Ariminum,  the  last  city  of  (taly,  on  the 
very  ©<lge  of  Cisalpine  GauL  Tliis  great  roa*!,  which 
is  still  one  »«f  the  chief  lines  of  communication  in 
Italy,  ami  wlucli  still  exhibits  iu  its  bridges,  sub- 
gtructiouM,  and  nlH>ve  all  in  the  magnificent  tunnel 
of  Ftirlo,  splendid  monuments  of  lioman  greatness, 
has  immortalize<l  the  name  of  C.  Flaminiua,  and  was 
known  throMgli<»iit  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  Empire  as  the  Flaminian  Way. 

Iliti  other  creat  work  was  the  building  of  a  Circus  TUFUmi. 
in  the  Campus  Martins,  which  was  also  ealle<l  by  his 
oamoy  an<i  whicli,  like  the  Greek  ihea(rafl»  was  used 
not  only  for  the  exhibititkii  of  gBme^  Imt  al»>  ocoap 
sionally  for  nu'etiugs  of  the  leiiate  and  UMinbliea  of 
the  iieople,  when  they  were  held  without  the  walls 
of  the  city. 

Flaminiu.-,   :     '         '     ■  i'|m.-..1   to  the  ovorbrarin::  «:...«>,  ,t . 
rule  of  the   an.  lu:  :...  ..           !     '.of,  as  wr  have  -t'cii,  tiatuj 
from  the  party  of  the  pop uul  wished  to  do  no 
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CHAP,  more  than  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  best  citixena 

XUL 

* — V — '  of  former  times,  of  Fabius  Hullus  and  Deciiu,  of  M. 
c.  231.  Curius  and  Fabricius.     But  we  find  sjmptoms  of  the 
growth  of  another  party,  whicK  »n  the  later  times  of 
the  Commonweal th«  was  almost  tho  sole  representa- 
tiTe  of  the  popular  cause,  the  party  of  the  poorer 
cltases  within  Rome  itself,  the  Forum  populace,  as 
they  were    called,  in  whom    the  ancient    political 
writers  saw  the  worst  form  of  democracy.     By  the 
influence  of  this  party,  it  seems,  C.  Terentius  Varro, 
a  butcher's   son,  had    already  been    raised    to   the 
qtuestorship,  and  had  been  made  plebeian  and  cu- 
rule  OKlile,  and  was    now  looking   forward  to  still 
higher    distinctions.     But   the  war  with    Carthage 
crushed  it  for  the  present,  and  delayed  its  revival 
for   nearly  a   hundred  years,    and   established   the 
power  of  the  aristocracy  on  the  firmest  base,  that  of 
the  public  respect  and  love,   feelings  which   their 
conduct  in  the  great   national  struggle  had  justly 
earned  for  them. 
DMtiior         Hasdrubal  had  died  in  the  year  before  Flaminius' 
H«iu!ihai  *  censorship,  having  been  assassinated  in  his  tent  by 
to^^aami:  &  OauUsh    slave,  in    revenge  for  the  death  of  his 
Mt  to  Haa- master "'.     The  voice  of  the  army  had  immediately 
Vmikagv     Called  Hannibal  to  the  command,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Carthage  had  ratified  their  choice.     He  had 
made  two  campaigns,  and  had  so  put  down  all  oppo- 
sition to  the  Carthaginian  dominion,  that  the  Sagiiii- 
tines,  expecting  to  be  attacked  next,  as  the  only 

"  Poljrbiu*.  II.  36.   AppUn,  Hispan.  8. 
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people  Btill  left  independent,  sent  earnest  embassies    ^^yj*- 
to  Rome,  to  request  the  interference  of  the  Romans  j[  u  c.  534, 
in  their  behalf  ••.     Towards  the  close  of  the  year  ^.0.220. 
534,  Roman  ambassadors    visited  Hannibal    in   his 
winter  quarters  at  New  Carthage,  \^*aniing  him  not 
to  attack  Saguntum,  which  was  an  ally  of  Rome, 
nor  to  cany  bis  arms  beyond  the  Iberus.     Receiv- 
ing unsatisfactory  answers,  they  proceeded  to  Car- 
thage, and  declared  to    the   government   that  the 
Romans  would    consider   any  attack    upon  Sagun- 
tum, or  any  advance  of  the  Carthaginians  beyond 
the  Iberus,  as  acts  of  direct  hostility  against  Rome. 
They  could  not  imagine  that  Carthage  would  dare  * 

to  incur  such  a  {>enalty:  she  had  paid  money  and 
ceded  parts  of  her  territory  to  escape  the  resentment 
of  the  Romans;  would  she  now  voluntarily  bravo 
it  by  acts  of  aggression?  Hannibal's  party  could 
not  have  obtained  so  complete  an  ascendency ;  and 
his  opponents  would  surely  recover  their  influence, 
when  his  policy  threatened  to  involve  his  country  in 
the  dreaded  evils  of  another  war  with  Rome.  So 
L.  i¥lmilius  Paullus  and  M.  Livius  were  chosen 
consuls  for  the  year  535,  as  if  the  peace  would  not 
be  .broken ;  and  they  were  both  sent  over  to  Illyria 
with  two  consular  armies  to  chastise  the  revolt  of 
Demetrius  of  Pharus,  who,  relying  on  his  intimate 
connexion  with  the  court  of  Macedon,  had  com- 
mitted various  breaches  of  treaty,  and  was  setting 
the  Romans  at  defiance  '. 

••  Polybiut.  III.   15.     AppUo.        *•  Polrbiu.  Ill    1^  IS.     ZoM- 
HiBfmn.  11.     Lhj.  XXI.  10.  rM.  VIII.  90 
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CHAP.        L.  iEmiliofl  was  a  brave  and  able  officer ;  and  ho 

XLIL 

^-rrv-— -•  and  hia  ooDeague  did  their  irork  effectimlly;  they 
w^* tauf*  '®^"**®^  ^^^  ^b®  ensttiy*»  strong  holdn,  took  Pliarus 
*^  itself,  and  <»bliged  Deiti^rius  to  e8ca}>e  for  his  life  to 

Maoedonia»  and  finally  recoived  the  submission  of  all 
niyila,  and  settled  its  affiiin  at  their  discretion. 
They  retume<i  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  seasoB*  and 
obtained  a  triumph ;  the  last  that  was  for  some  years 
eqjoyod  by  any  Roman  officer :  for  ab'eady  the  fiUae- 
hood  of  the  lloman  calculations  was  manifest ;  8i^ 
guntum,  unaided  by  Rome,  had  been  taken  and 
destroyed ;  war  with  Carthage  was  no  longer  doubt- 
ful ;  and  the  seat  of  that  war  was  likely  to  bo  no 
longer  Spain,  but  Italy. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

SECOND  PUNIC   WAR. 

HANNIBAL.  MARCH  OF  HANNIBAL  FROM  SPAIN  TO 
ITALY.  PASSAGE  OF  THE  ALPS.  BATTLES  OF  THE 
TBEBIA,  AND  OF  TIIRA8YMENUS.  Q.  FABIUS  MAXI- 
MUS    DICTATOR.       BATTLE    OF   CANN£.       A.U.C.   535 

TO  538. 
Twice  in  lii^tory  has  there  been  witnessed  the  struff-    chap. 

XLIII 

irle  of  the   highest    individual    cenius    aofainst    the '-^ 

A.U  C  5SS. 

resources  and  institutions  of  a  <n*eat  nati«n:  and  'a  A.c.219. 

,  Second 

both  cases   the   nation   has   been   victorious.     ForPunww. 
sevente^i  years  Hannilial  strove  against  Rome;  for 
fci\fi...n  years   Napoleon  Buonaparte  strove  against 
1  _      il :  the  efforts  of  the  first  ended  in  Zama, 
those  of  the  second  in  Waterloo. 

True  it  is,  as  Polybius  has  said,  that  Hannibal  wasOrntncnoT 

UAnoiUl. 

supported  by  the  zealous  exertions  of  Carthage ' ; 
and  the  strengtii  of  the  opposition  to  his  p<^)licy  has 
been  very  possibly  exaggerated  by  the  Roman  writers. 
But  the  seal  of  his  country  in  the  contest,  as  Poly- 
bius himsi<!lf  remarks  in  another  place',  was  itself 
the  work  of  his  family.  Never  did  great  men  more 
sh^w  themselvcH  the  living  spirit  of  a  nation  tluin 
Ilamilcar,  and  Hasdrulml,  and  Ilannilml,  during  a 
period  of  nearly  fifty  years,  approved  themselves  to 

*  PolybiM,  III.  10.  •  IX.  29. 
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ORAP.  be  to  Carthage.  It  is  not  then  mcrelj  through  our 
jTucTS*  ignorance  of  the  intomal  state  of  Carthage,  that 
A.C.319.  Hannibal  stands  so  pruniinent  in  all  our  conceptions 
of  the  second  Punic  war:  he  wa^  really  its  moving 
and  directing  jwwer;  and  the  energy  of  his  country 
was  but  a  light  reflected  from  his  own.  History 
therefore  gathers  itself  into  his  single  person:  in 
that  vast  tempest,  which  from  north  and  soutli, 
from  the  west  and  the  east,  broke  upon  Italy,  we  see 
nothing  but  Hannibal. 
oraiincMor  But  if  Haniiilmrs  genius  may  be  likened  to  the 
aoGccMor  Homeric  god,  who  in  his  hatred  of  the  Trojans  rises 
Wwfcrtbcfrom  the  deep  to  rally  the  fainting  Greeks,  and  to 
'  '  lead  them  agaiast  the  enemy ;  so  the  calm  courage 
with  which  Hector  met  his  more  than  human  adver- 
sary in  his  country's  cause,  is  no  unworthy  image  of 
the  unjnelding  magnanimity  displayed  by  the  aristo- 
cracy of  Rome.  As  Hannibal  utterly  eclipses  Car- 
thage, so  on  the  contrar}'  Fabius,  Marccllus,  Claudius 
Nero,  even  Scipio  himself,  are  a»  nothing  when  com- 
pared to  the  spirit,  and  \iis<lom,  and  power  of  Rome. 
The  senate  which  voted  its  thanks  to  its  political 
enemy  Varro,  after  his  disastrous  defeat,  "because 
he  had  not  despaired  of  the  Commonwealth,''  and 
which  disdained  either  to  solicit,  or  to  reprove,  or  to 
threaten,  or  in  any  way  to  notice  the  twelve  colonies 
which  had  refused  their  accustomed  supplies  of  men 
for  the  army,  is  far  more  to  be  honoured  than  the 
conqueror  of  Zama.  Tliis  we  should  the  more  cart'- 
fiilly  bear  in  mind,  because  our  tendency  is  to  admire 
individual  greatness  ha  more  than  national ;  and  as 
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no  single  Roman  will  bear  comparison  with  Hannibal,  chap. 
wo  are  apt  to  inunnur  at  the  event  of  the  contest,  > — v — ' 
an<l  to  think  that  the  victory  was  awarded  to  the  a.c.  219. 
least  worthy  of  the  combatants.  On  the  contrary, 
never  wis  the  wisdom  of  God's  providence  more 
manifest  than  in  the  issue  of  the  struggle  between 
Home  and  Carthage.  It  was  clearly  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  that  Hannibal  should  be  conquered:  his 
triumph  would  have  stopped  the  progress  of  the 
world.  For  great  men  can  only  act  permanently  by 
fonning  great  nations ;  and  no  one  man,  even  though 
it  were  Hannibal  himself,  can  in  one  generation  effect 
such  a  work.  But  where  the  nation  has  been  merely 
enkindled  for  a  while  by  a  great  man's  spirit,  the 
light  {MMBes  away  with  him  who  communicated  it ; 
and  the  nation,  when  he  is  gone,  is  like  a  dead  body, 
to  which  magic  power  had  for  a  moment  given  an 
unnatural  life :  when  the  charm  has  ceased,  the  body 
is  cold  and  stiff  as  bc>fore.  He  who  grieves  over  the 
battle  of  Zama,  should  carry  on  his  thoughts  to  a 
|R*ricHl  thirty  years  later,  when  Haiuiilml  must,  in  the 
coursc»  of  nature,  liave  been  (k»a<l,  and  consider  how 
the  isolate<I  Phoenician  city  of  Carthage  was  fitted  to 
receive  and  to  conHc>li(Uite  the  civilization  of  Greece,  • 
or  by  its  laws  and  institutions  to  bind  together  bar- 
liarians  of  ever>'  race  and  language  into  an  organ- 
ized empire,  and  prepare  them  for  becoming,  when 
that  empire  was  dissoivcfl,  the  free  members  of  the 
commonwc^alth  of  C'liristian  Kuro|)e. 

I  lannibal  was  twenty-six  years  of  age  when  ho  vraa  lUaaiW 
ap|)ointed  oommandcr-in-chief  of  the  Carthaginian  im.^^^ 

VOL.  III.  p 
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CHAP,    armies  in  Spain,  upon  the  siuldcn  death  of  Hasdnilml. 
^— ^-^Two  jean,  we  hare  seen,  liad  been  employed  in 

A.d3i»>  6xpedition»  against  the  native  Spaniurdn;  the  third 
jrear  was  devoted  to  the  siege  of  Sagunttim.  Ilan- 
nibars  pretext  for  attacking  it  waS)  that  the  Sagun- 
tincH  had  oppressed  one  of  the  Spanish  tribes  in 
alliance  with  Carthage';  but  no  caution  in  the 
Ssipintinp  government  could  liave  avoided  a  quarrel, 
wliich  their  enemy  ^mib  determined  to  pro-  '  - 
Saffuntuni,  although  not  a  city  of  native  Sjian 
resiste<l  as  obstinately  as  if  the  very  air  of  Spain 
had  breathed  into  foreign  settlers  on  its  soil  the 
spirit  so   often,  in    many  different  ages,  di^-t '       ' 

by  the  Spanish  people.     Saguntum   was   dvU 

like  Numantia  and  Gerona:  the  siege  lasted  eight 
months;  and  when  all  hope  was  gone,  several  of 
the  chiefs  kindled  a  fire  in  the  marketplace,  and 
after  having  thrown  in  their  most  precious  effects, 
leapt  into  it  themselves,  and  |>erished.  >Still  the 
spoil  found  in  the  place  \*-as  very  considerable :  there 
was  a  large  treasure  of  money,  which  Hannibal  kept 
for  his  war  expenses;  there  were  numerous  captives, 
whom  he  distributed  amongst  his  soldiers  as  their 
share  of  the  plunder;  and  there  was  much  costly 
ftiniiture  from  the  public  and  private  Imildings, 
which  he  sent  home  to  decorate  the  temples  and 
palaces  of  Carthage  *. 

Hifcw         It  must  have  been  towards  the  close  of  the  year, 

(■•rthtge,    but  apparently  before   the  consuls  were   returned 

*  Polybios,    HI.    15.     Appi«n.        *  Utv,    XXI.   14.      Polybius, 
Hbpia.  XI.  III.  is. 
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frr>m  lUvria,  that  the  news  of  the  fail  of  Samintum    chap. 

XLIU. 

reached  Rome.  Immediately  amlwissadora  were  sent  rr>-^ 
to  Carthapre;  M.  Fabius  Buteo,  who  liad  been  A.c.219. 
cousul  scTen  and  twenty  years  before,  C.  Licinius 
Varus,  and  Q.  Bcobius  Tamphihis.  Their  orders  were 
simply  to  demand  that  Haiiiiilml  and  his  princiixil 
officers  should  be  given  up  for  their  attack  uj)on  the 
allies  of  Home,  in  breach  of  the  treaty,  and,  if  this 
were  reiiised,  to  declare  war*.  The  Carthaginians 
tried  to  discuss  the  previous  question,  whether  the 
attack  on  Sa^runtum  was  a  breach  of  the  treaty; 
but  to  this  the  Romans  would  not  listen.  At  length 
M.  Fabius  gathered  up  his  toga,  as  if  he  was  \^Tap- 
ping  up  something  in  it,  and  holding  it  out  thus 
folded  together,  he  said,  "  Behold,  here  are  peace  and 
^'nr;  take  which  you  choose!"  The  Carthaginian 
suflTete  or  judge  answered,  "Give  whichever  thou 
wilt.*"  Hereupon  Fabius  shook  out  the  folds  of  his 
toga,  saying,  **Then  here  we  give  you  war;**  to 
which  several  mem))ers  of  the  oouncil  shouted  in 
answer,  "With  all  our  heart«  we  welcome  it."  Thus 
the  Roman  ambtasadors  left  Cartilage,  and  returned 
straight  to  Rome. 

But  l>efore  the  result  of  this  embassy  could  be  nuniurt 
known  in  S{iaiti,  Hannibal  liad  lMx?n  making  ))repara-  iwW 
tions  for  his  intended  expedition,  in  a  manner  which 
showed,  not  only  tliat  he  was  sure  of  the  Hup}>ort  of 
his  government,  but  that  he  was  able  to  dis|>ose  at 
his  pleasure  of  all  the  military  resources  of  Cartilage. 

•    Liry.  XXI.  18.     PoijbiiM,  HI.  90.     ZoMfM,  VIII.  22. 
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SSau  ^^  ^  soggestion  fresh  troops  from  Africa  were  sent 
jTvclai  ^^^^  ^  Spain  to  secure  it  durin^^  his  absence,  and  to 
A.C.2I9.  i,(»  commanded  by  his  owa  brother,  IIa»drubal;  and 
thoir  place  was  to  be  supplied  by  other  troops  raisf?d 
in  Spuin*;  so  that  Afiica  was  to  be  defended  by 
Spaniards  and  Spain  by  Africans^  the  soldiers  of 
each  nation,  when  quartered  amongst  foreigners, 
being  cut  off  from  all  temptation  or  op|K)rtunity  to 
revolt.  So  completely  was  he  allowed  to  direct 
every  military  measure,  tliat  he  is  said  to  have  sent 
Spanish  and  Numidian  troops  to  garrison  Carthage 
itself;  in  other  words,  this  was  a  part  of  his  general 
plan,  and  was  adopted  accordingly  by  the  govern- 
ment. Meanwhile  he  had  sent  ambassadors  into 
Gaul,  and  even  across  the  Alps,  to  the  Gauls  who 
had  so  lately  been  at  war  with  the  Romans,  both  to 
obtain  information  as  to  the  country  through  which 
his  march  lay,  and  to  secure  the  assistance  and 
guidance  of  the  Gauls  in  his  passage  of  the  Alps, 
and  their  co-ojieration  in  arms  when  he  should  arrive 
in  Italy.  His  Spanish  troops  he  had  dismissed  to 
their  several  homes  at  the  end  of  the  last  campaign, 
that  they  might  carry  their  spoils  with  them,  and 
tell  of  their  exploits  to  their  countrymen,  and  enjoy, 
during  the  winter,  that  almost  listless  ease  which  is 
the  barbarian^s  relief  from  war  and  plunder.  At 
length  he  received  the  news  of  the  Roman  cmlwi-ssy 
to  Carthage,  and  the  actual  declaration  «»f  war ;  his 
officers  also  had  returned  from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  **  Tlie 

•  Polybiot,  III.  88.     Livy,  XXI.  31. 
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natuml  ditHcuIties  of  the  passage  of  the  Alps  were  chap. 
prwit,"  they  said,  **  but  by  no  means  insuperaljle ;  ^TfTf^ 
while  the  dis|>ositioii  of  the  Gauls  was  most  friendly,  ^-caia. 
and  they  were  eagerly  expecting  his  arrival '."  Then 
Ilanniltal  called  his  soldiers  together,  and  told  them 
o|H*nly  that  he  was  going  to  lead  them  into  Italy. 
"  Tlie  Romans,''  he  said,  "  have  demanded  that  I 
and  my  principal  othcers  should  be  delivered  up  to 
them  as  malefactors.  Soldiers,  will  you  suffer  such 
an  indignity  ?  The  Gauls  are  holding  out  their  arms 
to  us,  inviting  us  to  come  to  them,  and  to  assist 
them  in  revenging  their  manifold  injuries.  And  the 
country  which  we  shall  invade,  so  rich  in  com  and 
wine  and  oil,  so  full  of  flocks  and  herds,  so  covered 
with  flourishing  cities,  will  l>e  the  richest  prize  that 
could  be  ort'ered  by  the  gods  to  reward  your  valour." 
One  common  shout  from  the  soldiers  assured  him  of 
their  readiness  to  follow  him.  He  thanked  them, 
fixed  the  day  on  which  they  were  to  be  ready  to 
march,  and  then  dismissed  them. 

In  this  interval,  and  now  on  the  very  eve  of  com-  n»»niWi 
mencing  his  appointed  work,  to  which  for  eighteen 
yean  be  had  been  solenmly  devoted,  and  to  which  he 
liad  so  long  l)een  looking  forward  with  almost  sicken- 
ing ho|>e,  he  left  the  head-<iuarters  of  his  army  to 
\i-it  Gades,  and  there,  in  the  temple  of  the  supreme 
;:fMl  of  Tyre,  and  all  the  colonies  of  Tyre,  to  offer  his 
pniycrs  and  vows  for  the  success  of  his  enter|mse '. 
lie  was  attended  only  by  those  immediately  attached 

111.34. 
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xLm'  ^  ^  penon;  and  amongst  these  was  a  SioiUan 
^^p-^  Greek,  Silenus,  who  followed  him  throughout  his 
A.c.aii.  Italian  expedition,  and  livod  nt  his  tabic.  When 
the  sacrifice  was  over,  Hannibal  returned  to  his  army 
at  New  CSarthage;  and  every  tiling  IxMng  ready,  and 
the  season  sufficiently  advanced,  for  it  was  now  lato 
in  May,  he  set  out  on  his  march  for  the  Iberofi. 
iiuTitka.  And  here  the  fiilness  of  his  mind,  and  his  stroii^r 
sense  of  being  the  devoted  instrument  of  his  country's 
gods  to  destroy  their  enemies,  haunted  him  by  night 
as  they  powooood  him  by  day.  In  his  sleep,  so  he 
told  Silenus,  he  fancied  that  the  supreme  god  of 
his  fathers  had  called  him  into  the  presence  of  all  tho 
gods  of  Carthage,  who  were  sitting  tm  their  thrones 
in  coimcil.  There  he  received  a  solemn  charge  to 
invade  Italy ;  and  one  of  the  heavenly  council  went 
with  him  and  with  his  army,  to  guide  him  on  his 
wny.  He  went  on,  and  his  divine  guide  commanded 
him,  **See  that  thou  look  not  behind  thee.*"  But 
after  a  while,  imjiatient  of  the  restraint,  be  tamed 
to  look  back ;  and  there  ho  beheld  a  huge  and 
monstrous  form,  thick  set  all  over  with  serpents; 
wherever  it  moved,  orchards  and  woodH  and  houses 
fell  crashing  before  it  He  asked  his  guide  in 
wonder,  what  that  monster  form  was?  The  god 
answered,  "Thou  seest  the  desolation  of  Italv; 
go  on  thy  way,  straight  forwards,  and  cast  no  look 
behind '."  Thus,  with  no  divided  heart,  and  with  an 
entire  resignation  of  all  personal  and  domestic  enjoy- 

•  Cicero  de  Dir.  I.  24.     Liry,     I.  7.  I.  Estonia.     Zomtm,  VIII. 
XXIV.  22.     Vtleriiu   Maxiraus.    82. 
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luents  for  ever,  llaiiiiibal  went  forth,  at  the  age  of  chap. 
twenty-eeven  '**,  to  do  the  work  of  his  countrv's  (rods,  — '^.-L-* 

'AUC  M8. 

and  to  redeem  his  early  vow.  a.c.  218. 

The  consuls  at  Rome  came   into   office  at  this  Mi«*»icui». 

tions  of  tbe 

I)eriod  on  the  15th  of  March  :  it  was  possible  there-  Rmmm. 
fore  for  a  consular  army  to  arrive  on  the  scene  of 
action  in  time  to  dispute  with  Hannibal  not  only  the 
fiassage  of  the  Rhone,  but  that  of  the  Pyrenees. 
But  the  Romans  exaggerated  the  difficulties  of  his 
march,  and  seem  to  liave  expected  that  the  resistr 
ance  of  the  Spanish  tribes  between  the  Ilxjrus  and 
the  Pyrenees,  and  of  the  Gauls  between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Rhone,  would  so  delay  him  tliat  he  would 
not  reach  the  Rhone  till  the  end  of  the  season.  They 
therefore  made  their  preparations  leisurely. 

Of  the  oonsuU  for  this  year,  the  year  of  Rome  536,  Their  pr». 

^  pantioot  for 

and  2 1 8  before  the  Christian  o^ra,  one  was  P.  Cor-  wv. 
nelius  Scipi<N  the  son  of  L.  Scipio,  who  had  been 
consul  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and 
the  grandson  of  L.  Scipi«)  Barbatus,  whose  services 
in  tbe  third  Samnite  war  are  recorded  in  his  famous 
epitaph.  The  other  was  Ti.  Sempronius  Longus, 
prolwbly,  but  not  certainly,  the  son  of  that  C.  Sem- 
pronius Bbenus  who  liad  l)een  consul  in  the  year  501. 
The  consuls'  provinces  were  to  Ik*  Spain  and  Sicily; 
Scipio,  with  two  Roman  legions,  tuid  i5,()00  of  the 
Italian  allies,  and  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  quinquen^mes, 
was  to  command  in  S|min;  Sempronius,  with  a 
somewhat  larger  anuy,  and  a  fleet  of  IGO  quinque- 

**  Nepok,  liaimibal,  c.  3. 
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CHAP,    rcmes,  wm  to  cross  over  to  Lilybopum,  and  from 
A  vd'sK  ^®™'®^   '^  circumstances   favoured,  to   make  a  de- 
A.C.318.  soent  on  Africa.     A  thinl  army,  consisting  also  of 
two  Roman   lemons,  and    1 1,000  of  the  allies,  was 
stationed  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  under  the  |»ra't<»r,  L. 
Manlius  Vulso  ".     Tlie  Romans  suspected  that  the 
Gauls  would  rise  in  arms  ere  long ;  and  they  hastened 
to  send  out  the  colonists  of  two  colonies,  which  had 
been  resolved  on  l^efore,  but  not  actually  founded,  to 
occupy  the  important  stations  of  Placentia  and  Cre- 
mona on  the  op|)osite  banks  of  the  Po.  The  colonists 
sent  to  each  of  these  places  were  no  fewer  than 
six  thousand ;  and  they  received  notice  to  be  at  their 
colonies  in  thirty  days.     Three  commissioners  one 
of  them,  C.  Lutatius  Catulus,  being  of  consular  rank, 
were  sent  out,  as  usual,  to  superintend  the  allotment 
of  lands  to  the   settlers;  and    these    1*2,000    men, 
together  with  the  pnrtor's  army,  were  supposed  to 
be  capable  of  keeping  the  Gauls  quiet  •'. 
JjJJiJj^        It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  danger  on  the  side  of 
Spain  was  considered  to  be  so  much  the  least  urgent, 
that  Scipio's  army  was  raised  the  last,  after  those  of 
his  colleague  and  of  the  praetor  L.  Manlius  ".  Indeed 
Scipio  was  still  at  Rome,  when  tidings  came  that 
the  Boians  and  Insubrians  had   revolted,  had  dis- 
persed the  new  settlers  at  Placentia  and  Cremona, 
and  driven  them    to  take   refuge  at  Mutina,    had 
treacherously  seized  the  three  commissioners  at  a 
conference,  and  had  defeated  the  pnctor  L.  Manlius, 
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and  obliged  him  also  to  take  shelter  in  one  of  the    chap. 
towns  of  Cisalnine   Gaul,   where  they  were   block-  > — y— ^ 
adinp  him'*.     One    of  Scipio's    legions,    with   five   a.c.218. 
thousand  of  the  allies,  was  immediately  sent  off  into 
Gaul  under  another  pnctor,  C.  Atilius  Serranus ;  and 
Scipio  waited   till  his  own  army  should  again  be 
completed    by   new    levies.     Tims  he  cannot  have 
left  Home  till   late   in  the   summer;  and  M-hen  he 
arrived  with  his  fleet  and  army  at  the  mouth  of  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Rhone,  he  found  that  Ilannilml 
liad  crossed  the  Pyrenees ;  but  he  still  hoped  to  im- 
jRHle  his  ])a88age  of  the  river. 

Hannibal  meanwhile,  having  set  out  from  New  nannibd 
Carthage  with  an  army  of  90,000  foot,  and  12,000  nonVo? 
horse,  crossed  the  Iberus  " ;  and  from  thencefor\*ard  "* 
the  hostile  o|)erations  of  his  march  began.  He 
might  prol>ably  have  marched  through  the  country 
between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees,  had  that  been 
his  sole  object,  as  easily  &s  he  made  his  way  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone ;  a  few  presents  and  civilities 
would  easily  have  induced  the  Spanish  chiefs  to 
allow  him  a  fi«e  passage.  But  some  of  the  tribes 
northward  of  the  Iberus  were  friendly  to  Rome:  on 
the-  coast  were  the  Greek  cities  of  Rhoda  and  Em- 
poriae,  Mnwenliot  colonies,  and  thus  attached  to  the 
It^tmans  as  the  old  allies  of  their  mother  city :  if  this 
|>art  of  Sjmin  were  left  uncon(|uercd,  the  Romans 
wouhl  immcfliately  make  use  of  it  as  the  base  of  their 
o|>erations,  and  procee<l  from  tbenoe  to  attack  the 
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xSm.  ^^**^®  CS»ti»ginian  dominion.  Accordingly  Ilan- 
Aircr&S.  ^^  employed  his  army  in  subduing  the  whole 
A.c.2ia  country,  which  he  efected  with  no  great  loss  of 
time,  bat  at  a  heavy  expense  of  men,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  carry  the  enemy's  strongholds  by  assault, 
rather  than  incur  the  delay  of  besieging  them.  He 
left  Hanno  with  eleven  thousand  men  to  retain 
poatestion  of  the  newly-conquere<l  country ;  and  he 
ftnrtho'  diminished  his  army  by  sending  home  as  many 
more  of  his  Spanish  soldiers,  probably  thoae  who  bad 
most  distinguished  themselves,  as  an  earnest  to  the 
rest,  that  they  too,  if  they  did  their  duty  well,  might 
expect  a  similar  release,  aud  might  look  foniianl 
to  return  ere  long  to  their  homes  full  of  siM)il  and 
of  glory.  These  detachments,  together  with  the 
heavy  loss  sustained  in  the  field,  reduced  the  force 
with  which  Hannibal  entered  Gaul  to  no  more  than 
60,000  foot,  and  yOOO  horse  '•. 
"  uIT^'"*  From  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone  his  progress  was 
»k«fc  easy.  Here  he  had  no  ^ish  to  make  regular  con- 
quests ;  and  presents  to  the  chiefs  mostly  mcoeeded 
in  conciliating  their  friendship,  so  that  he  was  allowed 
to  pass  freely.  But  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone 
the  influence  of  the  Massaliots  with  the  Gaulish 
tribes  had  disposed  them  to  resist  the  invader ;  and 
the  passage  of  the  Rhone  was  not  to  be  efiected 
without  a  contest. 
Sep..  Scipio  by  this  time  had  landed  his  army  near  the 

eastern  mouth  of  the  Rhone;  and  his  information 
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of  HannilrtirR  movements  was  vac^e  and  imperfect,  chap. 
Hi8  men  had  8utVen»(l  from  sea  sickness  on  their  ^ — ; — '-> 
voyag^e  from  Pisa  to  the  Rhone;  and  he  wished  a.c.218.' 
to  give  them  a  short  time  to  recover  their  strength 
and  spirits,  before  he  led  them  against  the  enemj. 
Ho  still  felt  confident  tliat  Ilanniliars  advance  from 
the  Pyrenees  must  be  slow,  supposing  that  he  would 
be  obligtil  to  tight  his  way ;  so  that  he  never 
doubte<l  that  he  should  have  ample  time  to  oppose 
his  passage  of  the  Rhone.  Meanwhile  he  sent 
out  3U0  horse,  with  some  Gauls,  who  were  in 
the  service  of  the  Massaliots,  ordering  them  to 
ascend  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  discover, 
if  pcjssible,  the  situation  of  the  enemy.  He  seems 
to  have  been  unwilling  to  place  the  river  on  his 
rear,  and  tht-refore  never  to  have  thought  of  con- 
ducting his  o|>erations  on  the  right  bank,  or  even 
of  sending  out  reconnoitring  {mrties  in  this  direc- 
tion ". 

The  resolution  which  Scipio  formed  a  few  days  HMoiui'i 

*  *'     prepantiona 

afterwards,  of  sending  his  anny  to  S|)ain,  when  he  ygr^ 
himself  returned  to  Italy,  was  de8er>'ing  of  such 
high  praise,  that  we  must  hesitate  to  accuse  him  of 
over  caution  or  nee<lk»ss  delay  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment. Yet  he  was  sitting  idle  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhone,  while  the  Gaols  were  vainly  endeavouring  to 
op|)ose  llannilMl's  passage  of  the  river.  We  nmst 
understand  that  HaimiliAl  kept  his  army  as  fnr  away 
from  the  tea  as  possible  in  order  to  concial  his 
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CHAP.  moTmeBts  from  the  Romans;  therefore  he  ctme 
^-— r-^  u|K)n  the  Rhone,  not  on  the  line  of  the  later  Ro- 

A.d.*ii8.  man  road  from  Spain  to  Italy,  which  crossed  the 
river  at  Tarasco,  between  Avignon  and  Aries,  but  at 
a  point  much  higher  up,  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Durance,  and  nearly  half  way,  if  we  can  trust 
Polybius*  reckoning,  from  the  sea  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Isere  ".  Here  he  obtained  from  the  natives 
on  the  right  Imnk,  by  i>ayiug  a  fixed  price,  all  their 
boats  and  vessels  of  every  description  with  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  trafliic  down  the  river :  they 
allowed  him  also  to  cut  timber  for  the  construction 
of  others ;  and  thus  in  two  days  he  was  provided 
with  the  means  of  transporting  his  army.  IJut  find- 
ing that  the  Gauls  were  assembled  on  the  eastern 
bank  to  oppose  his  passage,  he  sent  off  a  detach- 
ment of  his  army  by  night  with  native  guides,  to 
ascend  the  right  bank,  for  about  two  and  twenty 
miles,  and  there  to  cross  as  they  could,  where  there 
was  no  enemy  to  stop  them.  The  woods  which 
then  lined  the  river,  8ui)plied  this  detachment  with 
the  means  of  constructing  Imrks  and  rafts  enough 

^  for  the  passage ;  they  took  advantage  of  one  of  the 

many  isUmds  in  this  part  of  the  Rhone,  to  cross 
where  the  stream  was  divided ;  and  thus  they  all 
reached  the  left  bank  in  safety.  There  they  took 
up  a  strong  ])osition,  proljably  one  of  those  strange 
masses  of  rock  which  rise  here  and  there  with  steep 
clifiy  sides  like  islands  out  of  the  vast  plain,  and 
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restoil  for  four  and  twenty  hours  after  their  exertions    ^".^.f- 
in  the  niarch  and  the  passage  of  the  river.  aTc'ms. 

Ilannilwl  allowed  eight  and  forty  hours  to  pass  xJ^^^'y • 
from  the  time  when  the  detachment  left  his  camp ;  ^';^  *'»• 
and  then,  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  after  his 
arrival  on  the  Rhone,  he  made  his  preparations  for 
the  ]ta88age  of  his  main  army.  The  mighty  stream 
of  the  river,  fed  by  the  snows  of  the  high  Alps, 
is  swelled  rather  than  diminished  by  the  heats  of 
summer;  so  that,  although  the  season  was  that  when 
the  southern  rivers  are  generally  at  their  lowest, 
it  was  rolling  the  vast  mass  of  its  waters  along 
with  a  startling  fulness  and  rapidity.  The  heaviest 
▼eMels  were  therefore  placed  on  the  left,  highest 
up  the  stream,  to  form  something  of  a  breakwater 
for  the  smaller  craft  crossing  below ;  the  small 
boats  held  the  flower  of  the  light  armed  foot,  while 
the  cavalrj-  were  in  the  larger  vessels ;  most  of  the 
horses  being  towed  astern  swimming,  and  a  single 
soldier  holding  three  or  four  together  by  their 
bridles.  Every  thing  was  ready,  and  the  Gauls  on 
the  op|>osite  side  had  poured  out  of  their  camp,  and 
lined  the  Imnk  in  scattered  groups  at  the  most  acces- 
sible point«i,  thinking  that  their  task  of  stopping  the 
enemy's  landing  would  l)e  easily  accomplished.  At 
length  llunnibars  eye  oljseryed  a  column  of  smoke 
rising  on  the  farther  shore,  above  or  on  the  right 
of  the  Imrliarians.  This  was  the  concerted  signal 
which  avured  him  of  the  arrival  of  his  detachment ; 
and  he  instantly  ordered  his  men  to  emlnrk,  and 
to  push  across  with  all  {tossible  speed.     They  pulled 
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CHAP,  vigoronslj  aKsinst  the  rapid  stream,  cheering  ciek 
<J^!^!iL.  other  to  the  work ;  while  behind  them  were  their 
A.C.  318.  friendfi,  cheering  them  also  from  the  bank ;  and  be- 
fore them  were  the  Gauls  sin^ring  their  war  BongB, 
and  calling  them  to  come  on  with  tones  and  gestoret 
of  defiance.  But  on  a  sudden  a  mass  of  fire  was 
seen  on  the  rear  of  the  barlmrians ;  the  Gauls  on 
the  bank  looked  belli nd»  and  lx»gan  to  turn  awaj 
from  the  river;  and  presently  the  bright  arms  and 
white  linen  coats  of  the  African  and  Spanish  sol- 
diers appeared  alx>ve  the  bank^  breaking  in  upon  the 
disorderly  line  of  the  Gauls.  Hannil)al  himself,  who 
was  with  the  party  crossing  the  river,  leaped  on 
shore  amongst  the  first,  and  forming  his  men  as  But 
as  they  landed,  led  them  instantly  to  the  charge. 
But  the  Gauls,  confused  and  bewildered,  made  little 
resistance ;  they  fled  in  utter  rout ;  whilst  Hannibal, 
*  not  losing  a  moment,  sent  back  his  vessels  and  boats 
for  a  fresh  detachment  of  his  army;  and  before 
night  his  whole  force,  with  the  exception  of  his 
elephantA,  was  safely  established  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Rhone  '*. 
AgiT«i  of  As  the  river  was  no  longer  between  him  and  the 
aytbc  enemy,  Hannibal  early  on  the  next  morning  sent 
out  a  party  of  Numidian  ca^-alry  to  discover  the 
})osition  and  numbers  of  Scipio's  forces,  and  then 
called  his  army  together,  to  see  and  hear  the  com- 
munications of  some  chiefs  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls, 
who  were  just  arrived  fix>m  the  other  side  of  the 
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Alps.  Their  words  were  explained  to  the  Africans  chap. 
and  Spaniards  in  the  army  by  interpreters ;  but  the  'rrv^ 
very  sight  of  the  chiefs  was  itself  an  encouragement ;  a.c.  218. 
for  it  told  the  soldiers  that  the  communication  with 
Cisalpine  Gaul  was  not  impracticable,  and  that  the 
Gauls  had  undertaken  so  long  a  journey  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginian  army 
against  their  old  enemies  the  Romans.  Besides, 
the  int^preters  explained  to  the  soldiers  that  the 
chiefr  nndeitook  to  guide  them  into  Italy  by  a  short 
and  safe  rout,  on  which  they  would  be  able  to  find 
provisions;  and  spoke  strongly  of  the  great  extent 
and  richness  of  Italy,  when  they  did  arrive  there, 
and  how  lealously  the  Gauls  would  aid  them.  Han- 
nibal then  came  forwanl  himself  and  addressed  his 
army :  their  work,  he  said,  was  more  than  half  ac- 
complinhed  by  the  passage  of  the  Rhone ;  their  own 
eyes  and  ears  liad  witnessetl  the  zeal  of  their  Gaulish 
allies  in  their  cause ;  for  the  rest,  their  business  was 
to  do  their  duty,  and  obey  his  orders  implicitly, 
leaving  every  thing  else  to  him.  Tlie  cheers  and 
shouts  of  the  soldiers  again  satisfied  him  how  fully 
he  might  depend  upon  them;  and  he  then  ad- 
drease<l  his  prayers  and  vows  to  the  gods  of  Carthage, 
imploring  them  to  watch  over  the  army,  and  to 
j>roHp«'r  its  work  to  the  end,  as  they  had  pro8i>ere<l 
its  beginning.  Tlie  soldiers  were  now  dismissed, 
with  orders  to  i>repare  for  their  march  on  the 
morrow  "•. 
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^HAP-       SmiwIj  wm  the  assembly  broken  up,  when  lOBie 

\  ,'/\j  of  the  Numidians  who  had  been  sent  out  in  the 
gAjC.  218.  morning,  were  seen  riding  for  their  lives  to  tho 
gjJ^y^J*  camp,  manifestly  in  fligiit  from  a  victorious  enemy, 
ntanu  to  ^q^  |,a|f  of  the  original  i)arty  returned ;  for  they  had 
fallen  in  with  Scipio's  detachment  of  Roman  and 
Gaulish  horse,  and  after  an  obstinate  conflict  had 
been  comjiletely  beaten.  Presently  after,  the  Ilo- 
man  horsemen  ap|)eared  in  pursuit ;  but  when  they 
observed  the  Carthaginian  camp,  they  wheeled  about 
and  rode  ofl^  to  carry  back  word  to  their  general. 
Then  at  last  Scipio  put  his  army  in  motion,  and 
ascended  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  find  and  en- 
gage the  enemy  ".  But  m  hen  he  arrived  at  the  spot 
where  his  cavalry  had  seen  the  Carthaginian  camp, 
he  found  it  deserted,  and  was  told  that  Hannibal 
had  been  gone  three  days,  having  marched  north- 
wards, ascending  the  left  Ixink  of  the  river.  To 
follow  him  seemed  desperate :  it  was  plunging  into  a 
country  wholly  unknown  to  the  Ilomans,  where  they 
had  neither  allies  nor  guides,  nor  resources  of  any 
kind ;  and  where  the  natives,  over  and  above  the  com- 
mon jealousy  felt  by  all  barbarians  toward  a  foreign 
army,  were  likely,  as  Gauls,  to  regard  the  Romans 
with  peculiar  hostility.  But  if  Hannibal  could  not 
be  followed  now,  he  might  easily  be  met  on  his  first 
arrival  in  Italy;  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to 
Pisa  was  the  chord  of  a  circle,  while  Haiuiibal  was 
going  to  make  a  long  circuit ;  and  the  Romans  had 
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an  army  already  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  while  the  enemy    chap. 
would  reach  the  scene  of  action  exhausted  with  the  — -—^ 

i.     .  ...  ,  ,  .  ,  ...         A.U.C.  M8. 

fatigues  and  pnvations  of  his  march  across  the  Alps,  a.c.218. 
Aoconlingly  Scipio  descended  the  Rhone  again, 
emlxirked  his  army,  and  sent  it  on  to  Spain  under 
the  command  of  his  brother  Cno^us  Scipio,  as  his 
lieutenant ;  while  he  himself  in  his  own  ship  sailed 
for  Pisa,  and  immediately  crossed  the  Apennines  to 
take  the  command  of  the  forces  of  the  two  pnctors, 
Maniius  and  Atilius,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  liad  an 
army  of  about  25,000  men,  over  and  above  the 
colonists  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  still  disposable 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul ". 

This  resolution  of  Scipio  to  send  his  own  army  wwom  of 
on  to  Spain,  and  to  meet  Hannibal  with  the  army  of  Uoa. 
the  two  prKtorH,  appears  to  show  that  he  possessed 
the  highest  qualities  of  a  general,  which  involve  the 
^^•iwlom  of  a  statesman  no  less  than  of  a  soldier.  As 
a  mere  military  question,  his  calculation,  though 
baffle<l  by  the  event,  was  sound :  but  if  we  view  it 
in  a  higher  light,  the  importance  to  the  Romans  of 
retaining  their  hold  on  Spain  would  have  justified 
a  far  greater  luizjinl ;  for  if  the  Carthaginians  were 
Hufleretl  to  (MniHolidate  their  dominion  in  S{)ain,  and 
to  avail  theiiiselv«>s  of  its  immense  resources,  not  in 
money  only,  hut  in  men,  the  hardiest  and  steadiest 
of  IjnrlKirians,  and,  under  the  training  of  such  gene- 
rals as  Ilannilml  and  his  brother,  equal  to  the  best 
soldiers  in  the  world,  the  Romans  would  hardly 
have  been  able  to  maintain  the  contest.     Had  not 
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CHAP.     P.  Scipio  tlion  (li-int.  Ii.-d  his  nniiv  to   ."^pam  :it    tiiin 

XLIII.  ' 

^——--^  critical  moment,  iii>u ml  r>f  carrying  it  home  to  Italy, 
AX.aia  his  ton  in  all  prohability  would  never  have  won  the 

battle  of  Zama. 
T^ti^  Mt-anwhile  HannilMil,  on  the  dav  after  tl»e  skir- 

oHrricdortr  misli  with  ^Scipio'8  horee,  had  sent  forward  his  m- 
fantry,  keeping  the  cavalry  to  cover  his  operations 
as  he  ttill  expected  the  Romani  to  pursue  him ; 
while  he  himself  waited  to  superintend  the  pawoge 
of  the  elephanti*.  These  were  thirty-seven  in  num- 
ber; and  their  dread  of  the  water  made  their 
transport  a  very  difficult  operation.  It  was  effected 
bj  £Ei8tening  to  the  bank  large  rafts  of  200  feet 
in  length,  covered  carefully  with  earth:  to  the 
end  of  these,  smaller  rafts  were  attached,  covered 
with  earth  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  towing 
lines  extended  to  a  number  of  the  largest  barks, 
which  were  to  tow  them  over  the  stream.  The 
elephants,  two  females  leading  the  way,  were  brouirlit 
upon  the  rafts  by  their  drivers  without  dillicuity; 
and  as  soon  as  they  came  upon  the  smaller  rafts, 
these  were  cut  loose  at  once  from  the  larger,  and 
towed  out  into  the  middle  of  the  river.  Some  of 
the  elephants  in  their  terror  leaped  overboard,  and 
drowned  their  drivers;  but  they  themselves  it 
is  said,  held  their  huge  tnmks  above  water,  and 
struggled  to  the  shore;  so  tliat  the  whole  thirty- 
seven  were  landed  in  safety**.  Then  Hannibal  called 
in  his  cavalry,  and    oovering  his  march  with  them 
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and  with  the  elephants,  set  forward  up  the  left  bank    chap. 

XLIII. 

of  the  Rhone  to  overtake  the  infantry.  — — -r* 

■'  A.r.c.  MS. 

In  four  davs  thev  reached  the  spot  where  the  a  c.  218. 
Isere",  coming  down  from  the  main  Alps,  brings  to 'n»^'' 
the  Khone  a  stream  hardly  less  full  or  mighty  than  <^»"'- 
his  own.  In  the  plains  above  the  confluence  two 
Gaulish  brothers  were  contending  which  should  be 
chief  of  their  tribe ;  and  the  elder  called  in  the 
stranger  general  to  sup])ort  his  cause.  liaimibal 
readily  complied,  established  him  firmly  on  the 
throne,  and  received  important  aid  from  him  in 
return.  He  supplied  the  Carthaginian  army  plen- 
tifully ^ith  provisions  furnished  them  with  new 
arms,  gave  them  new  clothing,  esj)ecially  shoes, 
which  were  found  very  useful  in  the  subsequent 
march,  and  accompanied  them  to  the  first  entrance 
on  the  moimtain  country,  to  secure  them  from 
attacks  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen. 

The  attentive  reader,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  rMWroitrof 
geography  of  the  Alps  and  their  neighbourhood,  will  hi.  ilTeof* 
perceive  that  this  account  of  HannibaPs  march  is  "*"  ' 
vague.     It  does  not  appf»ar  whether  the  Carthagi- 
niaiis  ascended  the  left  bank   of  the  Isere,  or  the 
right  bank;  or  whether  they  continued  to  ascend 
the  Rhone  for  a  time,  and  leaving  it  only  so  far  as 
to  avoid  the  groat  angle  which  it  makee  at  Lyons, 
n»joincd  it  again  just  Ijofore  they  entered  the  moun- 
tain country,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  present  road 
from  Lyons  to  ChamberrL     But  these  uncertainties 


^*  Poljrbiu*.  III.  49. 
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CHAP,  cannot  now  be  removed,  because  Polybius  neither 
^  X  '  poooooood  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  bearings  of 
A.C.  31&  the  country,  nor  sufficient  liveliness  an  a  iwiintcr,  to 
describe  the  line  of  the  march  so  as  to  Im?  dearly 
recognised.  I  believe  however  that  Hannibal  crossed 
the  Isere,  and  continued  to  ascend  the  Rhone ; 
and  that  afterwards,  striking  off  to  the  right  across 
the  plains  of  Dauphine,  he  reached  what  Polybius 
calls  the  first  ascent  of  the  Alps,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  tliat  ridge  of  limestone  mountains 
which,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  to  the  height 
of  4000  or  5000  feet,  and  filling  up  the  whole 
space  between  the  Rhone  at  Bel  ley  and  the  Isere 
below  Grenoble,  first  introduces  the  traveller  coming 
from  Lyons  to  the  remarkable  features  of  Alpine 
scenery. 
Bnaiwi         At  the  cud  of  the  lowland  country,  the  Gaulish 

~    la  the 

iiot«in-  chief,  who  had  accom{)anied  Hannibal  thus  far,  took 
bi'm.  leave  of  him :  his  influence  probably  did  not  ex- 
tend to  the  Alpine  valleys;  and  the  mountaineers, 
far  from  respecting  his  safe  conduct,  might  be  in 
the  habit  of  making  plundering  inroads  on  his 
own  territory.  Here  then  Hannibal  was  left  to 
himself;  and  he  found  that  the  natives  were  pre- 
pared to  beset  his  passage.  They  occupied  all  such 
points  as  commanded  the  road ;  which,  as  usual, 
was  a  sort  of  terrace  cut  in  the  mountain  side, 
overhanging  the  valley  whereby  it  i»cnetrated  to 
the  central  ridge.  But  as  the  mountain  line  is 
of  no  great  breadth  here,  the  natives  guarded  the 
defile  only  by  day,  and  withdrew  when  night  came 
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on  to  tlieir  own  homes,  in  a  town  or  village  among    chap. 
the  mountains,  and  Ivinc:  in  the  valley  behind  them".  ' — ^r— ' 
HnnnilmK    having    learnt    this    from    some    of   his  a.c.218. 
(iaiilish  guidt^  whom  he  sent  among  them,  encamped 
in  their  sight  just  below  the  entrance  of  the  defile ; 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  dusk,  he  set  out  with  a  de- 
tachment of  light  troops,  made  his  way  through  the 
pass,  and  occupied  the  positions  which  the  barbarians, 
after  their  usual    practice,   had   abandoned    at    the 
approach  of  night. 

1  )ay  dawned ;  the  main  army  broke  up  from  its  iie  baOea 
camp,  and  began  to  enter  the  defile;  while  the 
natives,  finding  their  positions  occupied  by  the 
cMieniy,  at  first  looked  on  quietly,  and  offered  no 
disturliance  to  the  march.  But  when  they  saw  the 
long  narrow  line  of  the  Carthaginian  anny  winding 
along  the  steep  mountain  side,  and  the  cavalry 
and  baggage  cattle  struggling  at  every  step  with 
the  diflliculties  of  the  road,  the  temptation  to  plun- 
der was  too  strong  to  be  resisted ;  and  from  many 
I>oints  of  the  mountain  above  the  road  they  rushetl 
down  uj)on  the  Carthaginians.  The  conftision  mtls 
terrible ;  for  the  road  or  track  was  so  narrow,  that 
the'  least  crowd  or  disorder  pushed  the  heavily 
Ine<led  luggage  cattle  down  the  steep  below;  and 
the  hors(»s,  wounded  by  the  barltarians*  misniles, 
and  plunging  about  wildly  in  their  pain  and  terror, 
incrcasfMl  th(>  mischief.  At  last  Hannibal  was 
obliged  to  charge  down  from  his   position,   which 

»   VnlyUiiu,  III.  50. 
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CHAP.    oommande<I  the  whole  scene  of  confuBion,  and  to 

^-~—  drive  the  barbariaiis  oft*.     Thi«  he  efiected:  yet  the 

i.c.  31&  conflict  of  90  many  men  on  the  narrow  road  made 

the  disorder  worse  for  a  time:  and  he  unavoidahlv 

occasioned  the  destruction  of  niauy  of  his  own  men  *^ 

At  last,  the  barbarians  being  quite  beaten  oft^  the 

army  wound  its  way  out  of  the  defile  in  safety,  and 

restecl  in  the  wide  and  rich  valley  which  extendi 

from   the  lake  of  Bourget,  with  scarcely  a  i>ercepti- 

ble   cliange  of  level,  to  the  Isere  at  Moiitmeillan. 

Hannibal  meanwhile  attacked  and  stormed  the  town, 

which  was  the  barbarians'  principal  stronghold ;  and 

here  he  not  only  recovered  a  great  inaiiy  of  his  own 

men,  horses,  and  baggage  cattle,  but  also  found  a 

large  supply  of  com  and  cattle    belonging  to  the 

barljarians,  which  he  immediately  made  use  of  for 

the  consumption  of  his  soldiers. 

Diaenitir«       In  the  plain  wliich  he  had  now  reached,  he  halted 
***** 

for  a  whole  day,  ami  theu,  resuming  his  march,  pro- 

ceedetl  for  three  dajrs  up  the  valley  of  the  Iscrc 
on  the  right  bank,  without  encountering  any  diffi- 
culty. Then  the  natives  met  him  with  branches 
of  trees  in  their  hands,  and  wreaths  on  their 
beads,  in  token  of  peace :  they  si>oke  fairly,  offered 
hoatages,  and  wished,  they  said,  neither  to  do  the 
Carthaginians  any  injury,  nor  to  receive  any  from 
them.  Ilaimibal  mistrusted  them,  yet  did  not  wish 
to  offend  them ;  he  accepted  their  terms,  received 
their  hostages,  and  obtained  large  supplii^s  of  cattle ; 

M  PolybiiM,llI.5l. 
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aiul  their  whole  behaviour  seemed  so  trustworthy,  9?Af- 
that  at  last  he  acee|)te<I  their  guidance,  it  is  said, 
through  a  difficult  part  of  the  country,  which  he  was 
now  approacliing".  For  all  the  Alpine  valleys  become 
narrower,  as  they  draw  nearer  to  the  central  chain ; 
and  the  mountains  often  come  so  close  to  the  stream, 
that  the  roads  in  old  times  were  often  obliged  to 
leave  the  valley  and  ascend  the  hills  by  any  ac- 
cessible point,  to  descend  again  when  the  gorge 
became  wider,  and  follow  the  stream  as  before.  If 
this  is  not  done,  and  the  track  is  carried  nearer  the 
river,  it  {>asses  often  through  defiles  of  the  most 
formidable  character,  being  no  more  than  a  narrow 
letlge  above  a  furious  torrent,  with  cliflfe  rising 
above  it  absolutely  precipitous,  and  coming  down  on 
the  other  side  of  the  torrent  abniptly  to  the  water, 
leaving  no  passage  by  which  man  or  even  goat  could 
make  it«  way. 

It  appears  that  the  barlMirians  |)ersuaded  Ilannitml  Atuchrf 
to  pass  thn)ugh  one  of  these  defiles,  instead  of  going  ««"««. 
round  it;  and  while  his  army  was  involved  in  it, 
they  suddenly,  and  without  a  provocation,  as  we  are 
told,  attacked  him.  Making  their  way  along  the 
mountain  sides  above  the  defile,  they  rolled  down 
masMs  of  rock  on  the  Curthnginians  l>el<»v,  or  oven 
threw  stones  upon  them  from  their  hands,  stones 
and  rocks  being  equally  &tal  against  an  enemy  so 
entangled.  It  was  well  for  Hannilwl,  that,  still 
doubting  the  barbarians'  faith,  he  had  sent  forward 

V  PoljbiM.  HI.  M. 
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CHAP,  his  cavalry  and  baggage,  and  csovered  the  inarch 
j^^r;^  with  his  infantry,  who  thus  had  to  sustain  the  brunt 
A.C.  218.  Qf  ^jjg  attack.  Foot  soldiers  on  such  ground  Mere 
able  to  move,  where  horses  would  be  quite  heljv- 
less;  and  thus  at  last  Hannibal,  with  his  infantry, 
forced  his  way  to  the  summit  of  one  of  the  bare 
cliffs  overhan^ng  the  defile,  and  remained  there 
during  the  night,  whilst  the  cavalry  and  baggage 
slowly  struggled  out  of  the  defile".  Thus  again 
baffled,  the  barl)arians  made  no  more  general  at- 
tacks on  the  army;  some  partial  annoyance  was 
occasioned  at  intervals;  and  some  baggage  was 
carried  off;  but  it  was  observed,  that  wherever 
the  elephants  were,  the  line  of  march  was  secure ; 
for  the  barbarians  beheld  those  huge  creatures  with 
terror,  having  never  had  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  them,  and  not  daring  to  approach  when  they  saw 
them. 
JS^ie  Without  any  farther  recorded  difficulty,  the  army 
IhTxi^^  on  the  ninth  day  after  they  had  left  the  plains  of 
Dauphine  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  ccntml  ridge 
of  the  Alps.  Here  there  is  always  a  plain  of  some 
extent,  immediately  overhung  by  the  snowy  sum- 
mits of  the  high  mountains  but  itself  in  summer 
pres^iting  in  many  parts  a  carpet  of  the  freshest 
graas,  Mith  the  chalets  of  the  shepherds  scattered 
over  it,  and  gay  with  a  thousand  flowers.  But  far 
different  is  its  aspect  through  the  greatest  part  of 
the  year:  then  it  is  one  unvaried  waste  of  snow; 

»  Pol^bius,  111.53. 
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and  the  little  lakt^  ^hich  on  many  of  the  pangoi    chap. 
enliven  the  summer  landscai)e,  are  now  frozen  over,  > — .'—1^ 

A  \1  C   SSS 

and  covered  with  snow,  so  as  to  be  no  longer  dis-  A.c.2is.' 
tinguisliable.  Hannibal  was  on  the  summit  of  the 
Alps  about  the  end  of  October:  the  first  winter 
SDows  had  already  fallen ;  but  two  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  a»ra,  when  all  Germany  was  one 
vast  forest,  the  climate  of  the  Alps  was  far  colder 
than  at  present,  and  the  snow  lay  on  the  passes  all 
through  the  year.  Thus  the  soldiers  were  in  dreary 
quarters:  they  remained  two  days  on  the  summit, 
resting  from  their  fatigues,  and  giving  opportunity 
to  many  of  the  stragglers,  and  of  the  horses  and 
cattle,  to  rejoin  them  by  following  their  track ;  but 
they  were  cold  and  worn  and  disheartened ;  and 
mountains  still  rose  before  them,  through  which,  as 
they  knew  too  well,  even  their  descent  might  be 
|>erilous  and  |>ainful. 

But  their  great  general,  who  felt  that  he  now  i»oV.  down 
stood  victonous  on  the  ram  {tarts  of  Italy,  and  tliat 
the  torrent  which  rolled  l)efore  him  was  carrying 
its  waters  to  the  rich  plains  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
endeavoured  to  kindle  his  soldiers  with  his  own 
spirit  of  ho|)e.  He  called  them  together;  he  pointed 
out  the  valley  beneath,  to  which  the  descent 
seemed  the  work  of  a  moment:  "That  valley,"  he 
said,  "in  Italy;  it  leads  us  to  the  country  of  our 
friends  the  Gauls ;  and  yonder  is  our  way  to  liome.** 
His  eyw  were  eageriy  fixed  on  that  |>oint  of  the 
horizon;  and  as  ho  gazed,  the  distance  lH>tw(HMi 
seemed  to  vankb,  <:n  1>"  could  almost  &ncy  that 
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CHAP,   he    mm   eratring    the    Tiber,    and    awailiug    the 

^^'  **  A  fter  the  two  days*  rest  the  descent  l)e|i:an.  I  lanui- 
**  bal  ex|)orienccd  no  more  oj>en  hostility  from  tlio 
barburians  only  some  |)otty  attempts  here  ami  thert' 
to  plunder;  a  fact  strange  in  itself,  but  doubly  so, 
if  he  was  really  descending  the  valley  of  the  Doria 
Baltea,  through  the  country  of  the  SaUunianH,  the 
most  untamable  robbers  of  all  the  Alpine  barba- 
rians. It  is  possible  that  the  influence  of  the  Insu- 
brians  may  partly  have  restrained  the  mountaineers; 
and  partly  also  they  may  have  been  deterre<l  by  the 
ill  success  of  all  former  attacks,  and  may  by  thin  time 
have  regarded  the  strange  anuy  and  its  mon^troas 
beasts  with  something  of  superstitious  terror.  But 
the  natural  difficulties  of  the  ground  on  the  descent 
were  greater  than  ever.  The  snow  covered  the 
track  so  that  the  men  often  lost  it,  and  fell  down 
the  steep  below:  at  last  they  came  to  a  place 
where  an  avalanche  bad  carried  it  away  altogether 
for  about  three  hundred  mrds,  leaving  the  moun- 
tain side  a  mere  wreck  of  scattered  rocks  and  snow. 
To  go  round  was  impossible;  for  the  depth  of  the 
snow  on  the  heights  above  rendered  it  hopeless 
to  scale  them ;  nothing  therefore  was  left  but  to 
repair  the  road.  A  summit  of  some  extent  was 
found,  and  cleared  of  the  snow ;  and  here  the  army 
were  obliged  to  encamp,  whilst  the  work  went 
on.     There  was  no  want  of  hands;  and  every  man 

»  Poijrbius,  111.  64.      Ury,  \\l.  M. 
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was  labouring  for  his  life:  the  road  therefore  was  JVAf 
restored,  and  supported  with  solid  substructions  ^^^j^"^ 
below;  and  in  a  single  day  it  was  made  j)racticable  a.c. 21a 
for  the  cavalr>'  and  baggage  cattle,  which  were  im- 
nie<Iiateiy  sent  forward,  and  reached  the  lower  valley 
in  safety,  where  they  were  turned  out  to  {losture.  A 
harder  labour  was  required  to  make  a  passage  for 
the  elephants :  the  way  for  thorn  must  l>e  wide  and 
solid;  and  the  work  could  not  be  accomplished  in 
less  than  three  days.  The  poor  animals  suffered 
severely  in  the  interval  from  hunger;  for  no  forage 
was  to  be  found  in  that  wilderness  of  snow,  nor  any 
trees  whose  leaves  miglit  supply  the  place  of  other 
herbage.  At  last  they  too  were  able  to  proceed 
with  safety  •:  Hannibal  overtook  his  cavalry  and 
baggage ;  and  in  three  days  more  the  whole  army  had 
got  clear  c»f  the  Alpine  valleys,  and  entered  the 
country  of  their  fri«ii<K.  tlio  liisubrians,  on  tin*  wide 
plain  of  northern  I : 

Hannibal  was  arrive<i  in  Italv,  but  with  a  force  so  ArriT»iin 
weakened  bv  its  losses  in  men  and  horses,  and  bv  the  Lm 
exhauste<i  state  of  the  survivors,  that  he  might  seem 
to  have  accomplished  his  gri^at  march  in  vain.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement,  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt,  he  brought  out  of  the  Alpine  valleys 
no  more  than  1*^,000  Africim  and  H(K)0  S|)anish  iu- 
fiuatry,  with  (iOOO  cavalry '' ;  so  that  his  march  from 
the  Pyreni»es  to  the  plains  of  northern  Italy  must 
have  cost  him  3<^000  men ;  an  enormous  loss,  which 

*  Poi;b>itt.  III.  M.  A3.  *•  Polybiu*.  III.  56. 
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CHAP,  proves  how  fjcverely  the  army  miwt  have  BufTered 
v_i!'!iL  from  the  privations  of  the  march  and  the  Beverity  of 
A.c.3i8.'the  Alpine  climate;  for  not  half  of  thefle  33,000 
men  can  have  fallen  in  battle.  With  bis  army  in 
this  condition,  some  jwriod  of  repose  ^^as  absolutely 
neceisary:  accordingly,  IIannil)al  remained  in  the 
country  of  the  Insubrians,  till  rcHt,  and  a  more  tem- 
perate climate,  and  wholesome  food,  with  which  the 
Gauls  plentifully  supplied  him,  restored  the  bodies 
and  spirits  of  his  soldiers,  and  made  them  again 
ready  for  action  **.  His  first  movement  was  against 
the  Taurinians,  a  Lignrian  people,  who  were  constant 
enemies  of  the  Insubrians,  and  therefore  would  not 
listen  to  Hannibal,  when  he  invited  them  to  join  his 
cause.  He  therefore  attacked  and  stormed  their 
principal  town,  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  and 
struck  such  terror  into  the  neighbouring  tribes,  that 
they  submitted  immediately,  and  became  his  allies. 
This  was  his  first  accession  of  strength  iu  Italy,  the 
first  fruits,  as  he  hoped,  of  a  long  succession  of  de- 
fections among  the  allies  of  Rome,  so  that  the  swords 
of  the  Italians  might  effect  for  him  the  conquest  of 
Italy. 
8dpi*  Meanwhile  Scipio  had  landed  at  Pisa,  had  crossed 

the  Apennines,  and  taken  the  command  of  the 
pnetors*  army,  sending  the  praetors  themselves  back 
to  Rome,  had  crossed  the  Po  at  Placentia,  and 
was  ascending  its  left  bank,  being  anxious  to  ad- 
vance with  all  possible  haste,  in  order  to  hinder 

«  Pol>biu»,  111.60. 
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a  general  rising  of  the  Gauls  by  his  presence  *\    chap. 
Hannibal,  for  the  opposite  reason,  was  equally  anxi-  ^^^r^ 
ous  to  meet  him,  being  well  aware  that  the  Gauls    ^  *"  '-'" 
were  only  restrained  fnmi  revolting  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians by  fear,  and  that  on  his  first  succc^ss  in  the 
field  they  would  hasten  to  join  him  '*.    He  therefore 
descended  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  keeping  the  river 
on  his  right ;   and  Scipio  having  thrown   a  bridge 
over  the  Ticinus,  had  entered  what  are  now  the  Sar- 
dinian dominions  and  was  still  advancing  westward, 
with  the  Po  on  his  left,  although,  as  the  river  here 
makes  a  l>end  to  the  southward,  he  was  no  longer  in 
its  inunediate  neighbourhootl ". 

Each  general  was  aware  that  his  enemy  was  at  Eng»KMnent 
hand ;  and  both  pushed  forward  with  their  cavalry  Tidnut. 
and  light  tn>o|>s  in  advance  of  their  main  armies,  to 
reconnoitre  each  other's  position  and  numbers.  Thus 
was  brought  on  accidentally  the  first  action  between 
Hannilwl  and  the  Romans  in  Italy,  which,  with 
some  exaggeration,  has  been  called  the  battle  of  the 
Ticinus  ".  The  Numidians  in  Ilannilmrs  anny,  being 
now  pr<3perly  supjwjrted  by  heavy  cavalry,  were  able 
to  follow  their  own  manner  of  fighting,  and,  falling 
on  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  liomans,  who  were 
already  engjigeil  in  frtmt  with  Ilannilmrs  heavy  horse- 
men, took  ani|)le  vengeance  for  their  defeat  on  the 
Hhone.  The  Romans  were  routed ;  and  the  consul 
himself  was  severelv  wounde<l,  and  oweil  his  life,  it  is 
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CHAP.   Raid,  to  th^  (MMnttfe  and  fidelity  of  a  Liirurian  slaTe  ". 

XLIII  rj  .  n 

' 1^  With  their  cavalry  thus  crippled,  it  was  impOMlble 

A.c.'3i&  to  act  in  such  an  opc»n  country;  the  Romans  there- 
fore hastily  retreated,  recrossed  the  Ticimis,  and 
broke  down  the  bridge,  yet  with  so  much  hurry  and 
confusion,  that  600  men  were  left  on  the  right  bank, 
and  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands ;  and  then,  crosaing 
the  Po  also,  established  themselves  under  the  walls 
of  their  colony  Placentia. 

HjMintui't  llannikil,  finding  the  bridge  over  the  Ticinus  de- 
stroyed, reascended  the  left  bank  of  the  Po  till  he 
found  a  convenient  point  to  cross,  and  then,  liaving 
constructed  a  bridge  with  the  river  iKmts,  carried 
over  his  army  in  safety.  Immediately,  as  he  had 
expected,  the  Gauls  on  the  right  Iwmk  received  him 
with  open  arms;  and  again  descending  the  river, 
he  arrived  on  the  second  day  after  his  passage  in 
night  of  the  Roman  army,  and  on  the  following  day 
olfered  them  battle.  But  as  the  Romans  did  not 
move,  he  chose  out  a  spot  for  his  camp,  and  posted 
his  army  five  or  six  miles  from  the  enemy,  and  ap- 
jmrently  on  the  east  of  Placentia,  cutting  off  their 
direct  communication  with  Ariminuni  and  Rome  ". 
On  the  first  news  of  IlannibaKs  arrival  in  Italv, 

fiwujiiiii  the  senate  had  sent  orders  to  the  other  consul,  Ti. 
Sempronius,  to  return  immediately  to  reinforce  his 
colleague**.  No  event  of  importance  had  marked 
the  first  summer  of  the  war  in  Sicily,  llannibars 
spirit  so  animated  the  Carthaginian  government,  that 
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thej  were  every  where  preparing  to  act  on  the  often-    chap. 
fflve;  anil  before  the  arrival  of  8emnroniu8,  M.  Mm\-  ^-1— ^J-^ 

A  IT  e  A96 

lius,  the  pnetor,  had  already  had  to  fight  a  naval  A.C.218.' 
action  with  the  enemy,  in  order  to  defend  Lilybaeuni**. 
He  had  defeated  them,  and  prevented  their  landing, 
but  the  Carthaginian  fleets  still  kept  the  sea;  and 
whilst  Sempronius  was  employing  his  whole  force  in 
the  concjuest  of  the  island  of  Melita,  the  enemy  were 
cruizing  on  the  northern  side  of  Sicily,  and  making 
descents  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  On  his  return  to 
Lilylw»um  he  was  going  in  pursuit  of  them,  when  he 
receive<l  orders  to  return  home  and  Join  his  col- 
league. He  accordingly  left  part  of  his  fleet  with 
the  pnetor  in  Sicily,  and  part  he  committed  to  Sex. 
Pom})onius,  his  lieutenant,  for  the  protection  of  the 
coasts  of  Lucania  and  Campania ;  while,  from  a  dread 
of  the  dangers  and  delays  of  the  winter  navigation  of 
the  Adriatic,  his  army  was  to  march  from  Lilylwum 
to  .Messana,  and  after  crossing  the  strait  to  go  by 
land  through  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  the  soldiers 
being  l>ound  by  oath  to  appear  on  a  certain  day  at 
Ariniimim.  They  completed  their  long  march,  it  is 
-;ii-L  in  forty  days;  and  from  Ariminum  they  hastened 
to  the  scene  of  action,  and  eff*ected  their  junction 
with  the  army  of  Scipio  *'. 

S'mproniuM   found  his  cojlraguo  no  longer  in  Ins'  "■"•»'' 
original  |Mwition,  close  by  Placentia  and  the  l*o,  but  «"".» 
withdrawn  to  the  first  hills  which  bound  the  great 
|>lain  on  the  south,  and  leave  an  interval  here  of 
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xV  m'  ^^"^  ^^  miles  between  thenuelYes  and  the  river  ^. 
ju^t-~A36  '^"^  Hanniljars  army  lying,  as  it  seems,  to  the  east- 
A.c.2i8.  ward,  the  Roman  consul  retreated  westward,  and 
leaving  Placentia  to  it«  own  rtMWurces,  crossed  tf>  tlio 
left  bank  of  the  Trebia,  and  there  lay  encamped, 
just  where  the  stream  issues  from  the  last  hills  of 
the  Apennines.  It  appears  that  the  Romans  had 
several  magazines  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po 
above  Placentia,  on  which  the  consul  proliably  de- 
pended for  his  8ul)sistence ;  and  these  jwsts,  together 
with  the  presence  of  his  army,  kept  the  Gauls  on 
the  imme<liate  Ijank  of  the  river  quiet,  so  that  they 
gave  Hannibal  no  assistance.  When  the  Romans 
fell  back  behind  the  Trebia,  Ilanniljal  followed 
them,  and  encamped  about  five  miles  off  from 
them,  directly  between  them  and  Placentia".  But 
his  powerful  cavalry  kept  his  communications  open 
in  every  direction ;  and  the  Gauls  who  lived  out 
of  the  immediate  control  of  the  Roman  arniy 
and  garrisons,  supplied  him  with  provisions  abun- 
dantly. 
Hsn..ii»ri  It  is  not  explained  bv  any  existing  writer  how 
Sempronius  was  able  to  effect  his  junction  with  his 
colleague  without  any  opposition  from  Ilannilml. 
The  regular  road  from  Ariminum  to  Placentia  passes 
through  a  country  unvarietl  by  a  single  hill ;  and  the 
approach  of  a  large  army  should  have  been  announced 
to  Jlunnilxil  by  his  Numidiaii  cavalry,  soon  enough 
to  allow  him  to  interrupt  it     But  so  much  in  war 
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depends  upon  trifling  accidents,  that  it  is  vain  to  yj^^ 
gaeis  where  we  are  without  iufomiation.  We  only  j^c"^ 
know  that  the  two  consular  armies  were  united  in  ^.c.  2I8. 
iScipiu's  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Trcbia;  that 
their  united  forces  amounted  to  40,000  men ;  and 
that  Haimibal,  with  an  army  so  reinforced  by  the 
Gauls  since  his  arrival  in  Italy,  that  it  was  little  in- 
ferior to  the  enemy's  **,  was  so  far  from  fearing  to 
engage  either  consul  singly,  that  he  wished  for 
nothing  so  much  as  to  bring  on  a  decisive  battle  with 
the  combined  armies  of  both.  Depending  on  the 
support  of  the  Gauls  for  his  subsistence,  he  must  not 
be  too  long  a  burden  to  them ;  they  had  hoped  to 
be  led  to  live  on  the  plunder  of  the  enemy's  coun- 
tr)',  not  to  maintain  him  at  the  expense  of  their 
own.  In  order  to  force  the  Romans  to  a  battle,  he 
began  to  attack  their  magazines.  Cla<<tidiimi,  now 
Castiggio,  a  small  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po, 
nearly  op|K>site  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ticinus,  was 
betrayed  into  his  hands  by  the  governor;  and  he 
here  found  large  supplies  of  com  *'. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sempronius  having  no  fears  for  Scnproaiu* 
the  event  of  a  battle,  was  longing  for  the  glory  of  a  the  Ronu 
triuni|)h  over  such  an  enemy  as  Ilannibnl  ^';  and  as  uanxiow 
Scipio  was  still  disabled  by  his  wound,  he  had  the 
command  of  the  whole  Honian  anny.     I3esides,  the 
(jauls  who  live<l  in  the  plain  between  the  Trebia  and 
Pkicentia,  not  knowing  which  side  to  es]>ouso,  liad 
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CHAP,   been  plundered  by  Ilaiiuibal's  cavaln',  and  besought 
' — sTr*  the  consuls  to  protect  them.   Tliis  was  no  time,  Sem- 

A.U.C.  o98. 

A.C.318.  pronius  thought,  to  neglect  any  ally  who  still  re- 
mained faithful  to  Rome:  be  sent  out  his  cavalry 
and  light  troops  over  the  Trebia  to  drive  off  tho 
plunderers;  and  in  such  skirmishes  he  obtained 
some  ))artial  success,  which  made  him  the  more  dis- 
posed to  risk  a  general  battle  *'. 
Hia  tMh-  For  this,  as  a  lioman  officer,  and  before  Hannibal's 
***  military  talents  were  fully  known,  he  ought  not  to 
be  harshly  judged ;  but  hb  manner  of  engaging  was 
rash,  and  unworthy  of  an  able  general.  He  allowed 
the  attacks  of  Hannibars  light  cavalry  to  tempt 
him  to  follow  them  to  their  own  field  of  bjittle. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  Numidians  crossed  the 
river,  and  skirmished  close  up  to  the  Roman  camp : 
the  consul  first  sent  out  his  cavalry,  and  then  his 
light  infantry,  to  reytel  them  " ;  and  when  they  gave 
way  and  recrossed  the  river,  he  led  his  regular  in- 
fantry out  of  his  camp,  and  gave  orders  for  the  whole 
army  to  advance  over  the  Trebia  and  attack  the 
enemy. 
CMBOMDer-  It  was  mid-wiuter,  and  the  wide  pebbly  bed  of  tho 
Wtti«  on  the  Trebia,  which  the  summer  traveller  may  almost  nass 

Tralia. 

dry-shod,  was  now  filled  with  a  rapid  stream  running 
breast-high.  In  the  night  it  had  rained  or  snowed 
heavily ;  and  the  morning  was  raw  and  chilly,  threat- 
ening sleet  or  snow**.  Yet  Sempronius  led  his 
soldiers  through  the  river,  before  they  had  eaten  any 
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thincr ;  and  vet,  cold,  and  hunery  as  they  were,  he   chap. 

Xt  III 

fonned  them  in  order  of  Ijottle  on  the  i)Iain.     Mean-  ^-U— l-- 

AT*  Q     K%g 

while  HannibaKs  men  had  eaten  their  breakfast  in  a.c.  318.' 
their  tents,  anti  had  oiled  their  bodies,  and  put  on 
their  armour  around  their  tires.  Then,  when  the 
enemy  had  croeied  the  Trebia,  and  were  advancing  in 
the  open  plain,  the  Carthaginians  marched  out  to 
meet  them  ;  and  about  a  mile  in  front  of  their  camp 
ther  formed  in  order  of  battle.  Their  dis}K)8ition 
wan  simple:  the  heavy  infantry,  Gauls,  S]mniards, 
and  Africans  to  the  number  of  20,000,  were  drawn 
up  in  a  single  line:  the  cavalry*,  10,000  strong, 
was,  with  the  elephants,  on  the  two  wings ;  the 
light  infiuitr}'  and  I^learian  slingers  were  in  the 
front  of  the  whole  army.  Thi»  was  all  Hanniljars 
visible  force.  But  near  the  Trebia,  and  now  left 
in  their  rear  by  the  advancing  Roman  legions,  were 
Iving  close  hid  in  the  deep  and  overgrown  bed  of 
a  small  watercourse,  two  thousand  picked  soldiers, 
hone  and  foot,  commanded  by  Haimihal's  younger 
brother  Mago,  whom  he  had  posted  there  during 
the  night,  and  whose  ambush  the  Romans  passed 
witii  no  suspicion.  Arrived  on  the  tield  of  battle, 
the  legions  were  formed  in  their  usual  order,  with 
the  allied  infiintry  on  the  wings;  and  their  weak 
•■avalr}'  of  4000  men,  ill  able  to  oontend  with  the 
numerous  horsemen  of  Hannibal,  were  on  the  flanks 
•  >f  the  whole  line. 

The  Roman  velites,  or  light  infantry,   who  had  n*fr.tof 
iKMMi  in  action  since  davbreak,  and  had  already  shot  ii«hi  in- 

*  fftntfn  aii4 

away  half  their  darts  and  arrows,  were  soon  driven  cmniry. 

h2 
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CHAP,  back  upon  the  hastAti  and  principes,  and  piMed 
^---''— r  through  the  intenals  of  the  maniples  to  the  rear. 
A.C.  218.  With  no  less  ease  were  the  cavalry  beaten  on  both 
wings,  by  Ilanniliars  horse  and  elephants.  But  when 
the  heavy  infantr}',  superior  in  numbers  and  )>ettcr 
armed  both  for  offence  and  defence,  closed  with 
the  enemy,  the  confidence  of  Sempronius  seemed 
to  be  justified :  and  the  Romans,  numlK?d  and  ex- 
hausted as  they  were,  yet,  by  their  excellence  in  all 
soldierly  qualities,  nmintaincd  the  fight  with  equal 
advantage  *'. 
RoatoTtiie  On  a  suddcu  a  loud  alarm  was  heard  ;  and  Mago, 
'  '"".'•  yy\i]i  }jig  chosen  Imnd,  broke  out  from  his  ambush, 
and  assaulted  them  furiously  in  the  rear.  Meantime 
lx)th  wings  of  the  Roman  infantry  were  broken  down 
by  the  elephants,  and  ovenvhelmed  by  the  missiles  of 
the  light  infantry,  till  they  were  utterly  route<l,  and 
fled  towards  the  Trebia.  The  legions  in  the  centre, 
finding  themselves  assailed  on  the  rear,  jnislied  despe- 
rately forwards,  forced  their  way  through  the  enemy's 
line,  and  marched  off  the  field  straight  to  Placentia. 
Many  of  the  routed  cavalry  made  off  in  the  same 
direction,  and  so  escaped.  But  those  who  fled  to- 
wards the  river  were  slaughtered  unceasingly  by  the 
conquerors  till  they  reached  it;  and  the  loss  here 
was  enormous.  The  Carthaginians  however  stopped 
their  pursuit  on  the  brink  of  the  Trebia:  the  cold 
was  piercing,  and  to  the  elephants  so  intolerable 
that   they  almost  all   perished ;   even  of  the  men 
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and  horses  many  were  lost,  so  that  the  wreck  of  the    £"A?- 
Roman  army  reached  their  camp  in  safety ;  and  when  )^jrir^ 
nig^ht  came  on,  Soipio  a^j^ain  led  them  across  the  river,   ^•^-  **•• 
and,  passing  unnoticed  by  the  camp  of  the  enemy, 
took  refuge  with  his  colleague  within  the  m^Is  of 
Placentia*'. 

80  ended  Hanuibars  first  campaiim  in  Italy.    The  Hanniw 

,  .  wintcn  in 

Romans  after  their  defeat,  desjmired  of  maintaining  fJ*«*i- 
their  ground  on  the  Po ;  and  the  two  consular  armies 
retreated  in  opposite  directions,  Scipio's  upon  Ari- 
minum,  and  that  of  Sempronius  across  the  Apennines 
into  Ktruria,  Hannibal  remained  master  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul ;  but  the  season  did  not  allow  him  to  besiege 
Plaeentia  and  Cremona;  and  the  temper  of  the  Gauls 
rendered  it  evident  that  he  must  not  make  their 
country  the  seat  of  war  in  another  campaign.  Al- 
rc*ady  they  bore  the  burden  of  supporting  his  army  so 
ini|iatiently,  that  he  made  an  attempt,  in  the  dead  of 
the  winter,  to  cross  the  Apennines  into  Etruria,  and 
vm»  only  driven  back  by  the  extreme  severity  of  the 
weather,  the  uind  nweeping  with  such  fury  over  the 
ridgt>s  and  through  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  that 
neither  men  nor  beasts  could  stand  against  if.  He 
wax  forced  therefore  to  winter  in  Gaul ;  but  the  in- 
nate fickleness  and  treacherj'  of  the  people  led  him  to 
^usfRH't  that  attempts  would  be  made  against  his  life, 
and  that  a  Gaulish  assassin  might  hope  to  purchase 
forgivenes8  from  the  Romans  for  his  country's  revolt, 
\t\  destroying  the  general  who  had  seduced  them. 
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CHAP.  He  thetefore  put  on  a  variety  of  diigniaet  to  baffle 
"--7-^-^  Bueh  dengns ;  he  wore  &be  hair,  api>earing  tone- 
A.C.S18/  timet  ••  a  man  of  mature  years,  and  sometimes  with 
the  grey  hairs  of  old  age  " ;  and  if  he  Iiad  tliat  taste 
for  humour  which  great  men  are  seldom  without,  an<l 
which  some  anecdotes  of  him  imply,  he  must  have 
been  often  amused  by  the  mistakes  thus  occasione<l, 
and  hare  derived  entertainment  from  that  which 
policy  or  necessity  liad  dictated. 
FiMriaiwfa  We  should  be  glad  to  catch  a  dititiuct  view  of  the 
m1,m4  state  of  Roma  when  the  news  first  arrived  of  the 
><i.  battle  of  the  Trebio.  Since  the  disaster  of  Caudium, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  before,  there  liad  been 
kno\^'n  no  defeat  of  two  consular  armies  united ;  and 
the  surprise  and  vexation  must  have  been  great 
Sempronius,  it  is  said,  returned  to  Rome  to  hold  the 
oomitia;  and  the  people  resolved  to  elect  as  connul 
a  man  who,  however  unwelcome  to  the  aristocracy, 
had  already  distinguished  himself  by  brilliant  victo- 
ries in  the  very  country  which  was  now  the  seat  of 
war.  They  accordingly  chose  C.  Flaminius  for  the 
second  time  consul ;  and  with  him  was  elected  Cn. 
Servilius  Geminus,  a  man  of  an  old  patrician  family, 
and  personally  attached  to  the  aristocratical  party, 
but  unknown  to  us  before  his  present  consulship. 
Flaminius'  election  was  most  unpalatable  to  the  aris- 
tocracy; and  as  numerous  prodigies  were  reported, 
and  the  Sibylline  books  consulted,  and  it  was  cer- 
tain that  various  rites  would  be  ordered  to  propitiate 
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the  fitvour  of  the  jTods**,  he  had  some  reaaon  to  chap. 
8U8|)ect  that  his  election  would  again  be  declared  ^  ^,  ^  ^ 
null  and  void,  and  he  himself  thus  deprived  of  a-c.  217. 
his  eonmiand.  He  was  anxious  therefore  to  leave 
Rome  as  soon  as  possible :  as  his  colleague  was  de- 
tained by  the  religious  ceremonies,  and  by  the  care 
of  8u|>erintending  the  new  levies,  Flaminius,  it  is 
said,  left  the  city  liefore  the  15th  of  March,  when 
his  consulship  was  to  begin,  and  actually  entered 
upon  his  office  at  Ariminum,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  8Ui)erintend  the  formation  of  magazines,  and  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  army'*.  But  the  aris- 
tocracy thought  it  was  no  time  to  press  party 
animosities ;  they  made  no  attempt  to  disturb  Fla- 
minius' election;  and  he  appears  to  have  had  his 
province  assigned  him  without  opposition,  and  to 
have  l)een  appointed  to  command  Sempronius'  army 
in  Etruria,  wliile  Servilius  succeeded  Scipio  at 
Ariminum.  The  levies  of  soldiers  went  on  vigor- 
ously; two  legions  were  employed  in  Spain;  one 
was  sent  to  Sicily,  another  to  Sardinia,  and  another 
to  Tarentum ;  and  four  legions,  more  or  less  thinned 
by  the  defeat  at  the  Trebia,  still  formed  the  nucleus 
of  two  armies  in  Ariminum  and  in  Etruria.  It 
appears  tlmt  four  new  legions  were  levied,  with  an 
unusually  largo  pro|»ortioii  of  soldiers  from  the 
Italian  allies  and  the  Latin  name;  and  these  being 
divided  Instween  the  two  consuls,  the  annies  opposed 
to  Mannilnl  on  either  line,  by  which  he  might  ad- 
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CHAP,    vance,  must  haye  been  in  point  of  numbers  exceed- 
]j~^-^  ingly  formidable.     Servilius,  as  we  havo  seen,  had 
A.C.317.  his  head-quarters  at  Ariminum;  and  Scipio,  whom 
he  suporsodod,  sailed  a«   proconsul    into  S^iaiii,  to 
take  the  coiiiniand  of  his  original  army  there.     Fla- 
minius  succeeded   to  Sempronius   in    Etruria,    and 
lay  encamped,  it   is  said,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Arret  I  um  **. 
Haaniui         Tlius  the  main  Roman  armies  lav  nearly  in  the 
*»«»*^      same   positions  which    they  had    held    eight   years 
before,  to  oppose  the  exi>cct€Hl  invasion  of  the  Gauls. 
But  as   the  Gauls  then  broke  into  Etruria  unper- 
ceived  by  either  Roman  army,  so  the  Romans  were 
again  surprised  by  Hannibal  on  a  line  where  they 
had  not  expected  him.     He  crossed  the  Apennines, 
not  by  the  ordinary  road  to  Lucca,  descending  the 
valley  of  the  Macra,  but,  as  it  appears,  by  a  straighter 
line  down  the  valley  of  the  Anser  or  Serchio;  and 
leaving  Lucca  on  his  right,  he  proceeded  to  struggle 
through  the  low  and  flooded  country  which  lay  be- 
tween the  right  bank  of  the  Amo  and  the  Apennines 
below  Florence,  and  of  which  the  marsh  or  lake  of 
Fucecchio  still  remains  a  specimen.     Here  again  the 
sufTerings  of  the  army  were  extreme ;  but  they  were 
rewarded  when  they  reached  the  firm  ground  below 
Fsesulae,  and  were  let  loose  upon  the  plunder  of  the 
rich  valley  of  the  upi>er  Amo  *'. 
toll[!IT*'         Flaminius    lay  quiet  at  Arretium,   and   did   not 
penigu.      attempt  to  give  battle,  but  sent  messengers  to  his 
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oolleaffuo,  to  iiifonii  him  of  the  enemy  9  appearance    chap. 

'  XLIII 

in  Ktruria.     Hannibal  was  now  on  the  south  of  the  « . '-> 

A|H*nnineH,  and  in  the  heart  of  Italy;  but  the  ex-  A.c.217. ' 
jK'rience  of  the  Samnites  and  of  Pyrrhus  had  shown 
that  the  Etruscans  were  scarcely  more  to  be  relied 
on  tlian  the  Gauls;  and  it  was  in  the  south,  in 
Samnium  and  Lucania  and  Apulia,  that  the  only 
materials  existe<l  for  organizing  a  new  Italian  war 
against  Ronu'.  Accordingly  Hannibal  advanced  ra- 
pidly into  Etruria,  and  finding  that  Flaminius  still 
did  not  move,  jiassed  by  Arretium,  leaving  the  Ro- 
man army  in  his  rear,  and  marching,  as  it  seemed, 
to  gain  the  great  plain  of  central  Italy,  which  reaches 
from  Perusia  to  S|)oletum,  and  was  traversed  by  the 
great  road  from  Ariminum  to  Home. 

The  consul  Flaminius  now  at  last  broke  up  from  Fianiidw 

foUewtyB. 

his  position,  and  followed  the  enemy.  Hannibal 
laid  waste  the  country  on  every  side  with  fire  and 
sword,  to  provoke  the  Romans  to  a  hasty  battle; 
and  leaving  Cortona  on  his  left  untouched  on  its 
mountain  seat,  he  aj)proached  the  lake  of  Tlirasy- 
menus  and  followed  the  road  along  its  north- 
easteni  shore,  till  it  ascendcnl  the  hills  which  divide 
the  4akc  from  the  l)asin  of  the  Tiber  ".  Flaminius 
was  fully  convinced  that  Hanniljal's  object  was  not 
to  fight  a  Ijattle,  but  to  lay  waste  the  richest  part  of 
Italy:  liad  he  wiHlunl  to  engage,  why  liad  he  not 
attacked  him  when  he  lay  at  Arretium,  and  while  his 
colleague  was  far  away  at  Ariminum?     With  this 

"  I'olvbiui.  III.  H'J.     I..VX.  XXfl.S. 
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CHAP.    impreMion  he  premed  on   his  rear  closeljt  never 

*-j~.— ^  dreaming  that  the  lion  would  turn  from  the  pursuit 

A.c.  ji;.  of  his  defenceless  prey,  to  spring  on  the  shepherds 

who  were  dogging  his  8te{>s  behind. 
DUBniitj  or  The  modem  road  along  the  lake,  after  passing  the 
^£37  vilhige  of  Passignano,  runs  for  some  way  close  to 
the  water's  edge  on  the  right,  hemmed  in  on  the 
left  by  a  line  of  cliffs,  which  make  it  an  absolute 
defile.  Then  it  turns  from  the  lake  and  ascends  the 
hills;  yet,  although  they  form  something  of  a  curve, 
there  is  nothing  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  valley; 
and  the  road,  after  leaving  the  lake,  begins  to  ascend 
almost  immediately,  so  that  there  is  a  very  short  dis- 
tance during  which  the  hills  on  the  right  and  left 
command  it  The  ground  therefore  does  not  well  cor- 
respond with  the  description  of  Polybius,  who  states 
that  the  valley  in  which  the  Romans  were  caught, 
was  not  the  narrow  interval  Ijetween  tlie  hills  and  the 
lake,  but  a  valley  beyond  this  defile,  and  running  down 
to  the  lake,  so  that  the  Romans  when  engaged  in  it 
had  the  water  not  on  their  right  flank,  but  on  their 
rear*'.  Livy's  account  is  different,  and  represents 
the  Romans  as  caught  in  the  defile  beyond  Passi- 
gnano, between  the  cliff  and  the  lake.  It  is  possible 
tliat,  if  the  exact  line  of  the  ancient  road  could  be 
discovered,  it  might  assist  in  solving  the  difficulty: 
in  the  meantime  the  battle  of  Thrasymenus  must 
be  one  of  the  many  events  in  ancient  military  his- 
tory, where  the  accounts  of  historians,  differing  either 
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with  each  other  or  with  the  actual  appearances  of    chap. 
the  ground,  are  to  us  inexplicable.  v_--.__> 

The  consul  had  encamped  in  the  evening  on  the  A.c.ii;. 
fdde  of  the  lake,  just  within  the  present  Roman  »dvanc«  u. 
frontier,  and  on  the  Tuscan  side  of  Passignano :  he  >>>b^- 
had  made  a  forced  march,  and  had  arrived  at  his 
position  so  late  that  he  could  not  examine  the  ground 
before  him  *•.  Early  the  next  morning  he  set  forward 
again ;  the  morning  mist  hung  thickly  over  the  lake 
and  the  low  grounds,  leaving  the  heights,  as  is  often 
the  case,  quite  clear.  Flaminius,  anxious  to  overtake 
his  enemy,  rejoiced  in  the  friendly  veil  which  thus 
ooncealed  his  advance,  and  ho{)ed  to  fall  ui>on  Han- 
nibal's army  while  it  was  still  in  marching  order,  and 
its  columns  encumbered  with  the  plunder  of  the 
valley  of  the  Amo.  He  passed  through  the  defile 
of  Passignano,  and  found  no  enemy  :  this  confirmed 
him  in  his  belief  that  Hannibal  did  not  mean  to 
fight  Already  the  Numidian  cavalry  were  on  the 
edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Tiber :  unless  he  could  over- 
take them  8jK»edily,  they  would  have  reached  the 
plain  ;  and  Africans,  Sjjaniards,  and  Gauls,  would  be 
rioting  in  the  devastation  of  the  garden  of  Italy.  So 
the-  consul  rejoiced  as  the  heads  of  his  columns 
emerged  from  the  defile,  and,  turning  to  the  left, 
began  to  ascend  the  hills,  whore  he  hoped  at  least 
to  find  the  rear  guard  of  the  enemy. 

At  this   moment  the  stillness   of  the  mist  wis  D«inw«iMi 

•f  Um  anta 

broken  by  barbarian  war-cries  on  every  side ;  and  U4y  tiOt* 
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CHAP,  both  flanks  of  the  Roman  column  were  anailed  at 
j^-jrjr^  once.  Their  right  was  overwhelmed  by  a  storm  of 
A.C.317.  javelins  and  arrows,  shot  as  if  from  the  midst  of 
darkness,  and  strikinp^  into  the  soldiers  unguarded 
side,  where  ho  ha<l  no  shield  to  cover  him ;  while 
ponderous  stones,  against  which  no  shield  or  helmet 
could  avail,  came  crashing  dovm  upon  their  heads. 
On  the  left  were  heard  the  trampling  of  horse,  an<l 
the  well  known  war-cries  of  the  (iauls ;  and  presently 
IlannihaFs  dreaded  cavalry  emerged  from  the  mist, 
and  were  in  an  instant  in  the  midst  of  their  ranks ; 
and  the  huge  forms  of  the  Gauls  and  their  vast 
broatl  swords  broke  in  upon  them  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. The  head  of  the  Roman  column,  which  wa-s 
already  ascending  to  the  higher  ground,  found  its 
advance  also  barred ;  for  here  was  the  enemy  whom 
they  had  so  longed  to  overtake ;  here  were  some  of 
the  Spanish  and  African  foot  of  Hannibars  army 
drawn  up  to  wait  their  assault.  The  Romans  in- 
stantly attacked  these  troops,  and  cut  their  way 
through;  these  must  be  the  covering  parties,  they 
thought,  of  Hannibars  main  battle;  and,  eager  to 
bring  the  contest  to  a  decisive  issue,  they  pushed 
forward  up  the  heights,  not  doubting  that  on  the 
summit  they  should  find  the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy.  And  now  they  were  on  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  and  to  their  astonishment  no  enemy  Mas 
there ;  but  the  mist  drew  up,  and,  as  they  looked 
behind,  they  saw  too  plainly  where  Hannibal  was : 
the  whole  valley  was  one  scene  of  carnage,  while  on 
the  sides  of  the  hills  above  were  the  masses  of  the 
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Spanish  ami  African  foot  %Wtne88ing  the  destruction    chap, 
of  the  Roman  amiy,  which  had  scarcely  cost  them  a  ^rr^-^ 
single  stroke.  a.c.  217. 

The  advanced  troops  of  the  Roman  column  had  of  »»>«>»««• 
thus  e8ca{)ed  the  slaughter;  but  being  too  few  to 
retrieve  the  day,  they  continued  their  advance,  which 
was  now  become  a  flight,  and  took  refuge  in  one 
of  the  neigh l>ou ring  villages.  Meantime,  while  the 
centre  of  the  anny  Mas  cut  to  pieces  in  the  valley, 
the  rear  was  still  winding  through  the  defile  beyond, 
between  the  cliffs  and  the  lake.  But  they  too  were 
attacked  from  the  heights  above  by  the  Gauls,  and 
forced  in  confusion  into  the  water.  Some  of  the 
soldiers  in  desperation  struck  out  into  the  deep  water 
swimming,  and  weighed  down  by  their  armour  pre- 
sently sank :  others  ran  in  as  far  as  was  within  their 
depth,  and  there  stood  helplessly,  till  the  enemy's 
cavalr>'  dashed  in  after  them.  Then  they  lifted  up 
their  hands,  and  cried  for  quarter :  but  on  this  day 
of  sacrifice,  the  go<l8  of  Carthage  were  not  to  be 
defraude<I  of  a  single  victim ;  and  the  horsemen 
pitilessly  fulfilled  ilannibars  vow. 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  advanced  troops  iv«ui  of 
of  the  Roman  column,  who  were  about  6000  men, 
the  rest  of  the  army  was  utterly  destroyetl.  The 
consul  hims<«lf  had  not  seen  the  wreck  consummated. 
On  finding  himself  surrounded,  he  liad  vainly  en- 
deavoared  to  form  his  men  amidst  the  confusion,  and 
to  offer  some  regular  resistance:  when  this  was  hope- 
less, he  continued  to  do  his  duty  as  a  bravi*  soldier, 
till  oi.o  ..r  ti...  (;auiigh  horsemen,  who  is  said  to  have 
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cnAP.    known  Iiim  by  Biirht  from  his  former  con^lHliip,  rode 

XI  III  rf         o 

« — ^— 1^  up  and  ran  him  throu|(h  the  body  Mith  hit  lance, 
AX.  SI7.  cr}'ing  out,  "  So  perish  the  man  who  slaughtered  our 
brethren,  and  robbed  us  of  the  lands  of  our  fittheri  *'.** 
In  tliese  last  words  we  prolmbly  rather  read  tiie 
unquenchable  hatred  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  to 
the  author  of  an  agrarian  law,  than  the  genuine 
language  of  the  Gaul.  Flaminius  died  bravely,  sword 
in  hand,  having  committed  no  greater  military  error 
than  many  an  impetuous  soldier,  whose  death  in  his 
country's  cause  has  been  felt  to  throw  a  veil  over  his 
rashness,  and  whose  memory  is  pitied  and  honoured. 
The  party  feelings  which  have  so  coloured  the  laof 
guage  of  the  ancient  writers  respecting  him,  need  not 
be  shared  by  a  modem  historian :  Flaminius  was  in- 
deed an  unequal  antagonist  to  Hannibal;  but  in  bis 
previous  life,  as  consul  and  as  censor,  he  had  served 
his  country  well ;  and  if  the  defile  of  Thrasymenus 
witnessed  his  rashness,  it  also  contains  his  honour- 
able grave. 
Capture  of  The  battle  must  have  been  ended  before  noon ; 
Sr^.'IT'^  and  liannibars  indefatigable  cavalry,  after  having 
HaBJui°to  destroyed  the  centre  and  rear  of  the  Iloman  army, 
JJH^'*^  hastened  to  pursue  the  troops  who  liad  broken  off 
from  the  front,  and  had  for  the  present  escaped  the 
general  overthrow.  They  were  supported  by  the 
light-armed  foot  and  the  Spaniards,  and  finfling 
the  liomans  in  the  village  to  which  they  had  re- 
treated, proceeded  to  invest  it  on  every  side.     The 
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cut  off  from  all  relief,  and  with  no  pro-    chap. 
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vision-s  surrendered  to  Maharlml,  who  commanded  — -~— 1-» 
the  |>arty  scut  against  them.  They  were  broun^ht  a.c.  217.' 
to  liauuibal:  with  the  other  prisoners  taken  in  the 
battle,  the  whole  number  amounted  to  15,000.  The 
general  addressed  them  by  an  interpreter;  he  told 
the  soldiers  who  had  surrendered  to  Maharlxal,  that 
their  lives,  if  he  j)leased,  were  still  forfeited,  for 
Maharl>al  had  no  authority  to  grant  terms  without 
his  consent :  then  he  proceeded,  with  the  vehemence 
often  displayed  by  Napoleon  in  similar  circum- 
■tmeiwi,  to  inveigh  against  the  Roman  government 
ftnd  people,  and  concluded  by  giving  all  his  Roman 
prisoners  to  the  custody  of  the  several  divisions  of 
his  anny.  Then  he  turned  to  the  Italian  allies: 
they  were  not  his  enemies,  he  said ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  had  invaded  Italy  to  aid  them  in  casting  off  the 
yoke  of  Rome;  he  should  still  deal  with  them  as  he 
had  treated  his  Italian  prisoners  taken  at  the  Trebia; 
they  were  free  from  that  moment,  and  without 
ransom".  This  being  done,  he  lialted  for  a  short 
time  to  rest  his  army,  and  buried  with  great  solemnity 
thirty  of  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who  had 
fallen  on  his  o^n  side  in  the  battle.  His  whole 
lots  had  amountcil  only  to  1500  men,  of  whom  the 
greater  part  were  Gauls.  It  is  said  also  that  he 
eamed  careful  search,  but  in  vain,  to  be  made  for  the 
body  of  the  consul,  Flaminius,  being  anxious  to  give 
him  honourable  burial  **,     So  he  acted  afterwards  to 

**  Poijbiitt.in.85. 

**  Livj.  XXU.  7.  CoHipve  Valenot  Maxiinas,  V.  I.  hkt.  S. 
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CHAP.    L.  .£iniliu8  and  to  Marccllus ;  and  these  humanitiet 

< 1/  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  if  he  had  wished  to  show 

A.U.C.  M7.   .  ,         ,     , .  ,  ,    ,  .  .       . 

A.C.317.  tliat,    though   hi8  tow    lK>und    hini   to  unrelenting; 

enmity  towards  the  Romans  while   liviiij^,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  him  to  feel  tliat  he  might  honour  them 
when  dead. 
HcniTiWM       The  army  of  ilannilial   now  broke  up  from   the 
scene  of  its  victory,  an<l  leaving  Pcrusia  unassailed, 
crossed  the  infant  stream  of  the  TilxT,  and  entered 
upon  the  plains  of  Umbria.     Here  Muliarbal,  with 
the  cavalry  and  light  troops,  obtained  another  victory 
over  a  party  of  some  thousand  men,  commanded  by 
C.  Centenius,  and  killed,  took  prisoners,  or  dispersed 
the  whole  body  •*.     Then  tliat  rich  plain,  extending 
from  the  Tiber  under  Perusia  to  Spoletum  at  the 
foot  of  the  Monte  Somma,  was  laid  waste  by  the 
Carthaginians  without  mercy.     The  white  oxen  of 
the  Clitumnus,  so  often  offered   in  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  of  Rome  by  her  triumphant  generals,  were  now 
the  spoil  of  the  enemy,  and  were  slaughtered  on  the 
altars  of  the  gods  of  Carthage,  amidst  j»rayers  for 
the  destruction  of  Rome.  The  left  bank  of  the  Tiber 
again  heard  the  Gaulish  waiMir}' ;  and  the  terrified  in- 
habitants fled  to  the  mountains  or  into  the  fortified 
cities  from  this  unwonted  storm  of  barlmrian  invasion. 
The  figures  and  arms  of  the  Gauls,  however  formid- 
able, might  be  familiar  to  many  of  the  Umbrians ;  but 
they  gazed    in  wonder   on    the    slingers    from  the 
Balearian  islands,  on  the  hardy  Spanish   foot»  con- 

*<  Polybiu*.  III.  86. 
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spicuous  by  their  white  linen  coats  bordered  with    chap. 

XLIII. 

scarlet  •* ;  on  the  regular  African  infantry,  who  had  rrjv^ 
not  yet  exchanged  their  long  lances  and  small  shields  a.c.  217. 
for  the  long  shield  and  stabbing  swonl  of  the  Roman 
soldier;  on  the  heavy  cavalry,  so  numerous,  and 
mounted  on  horses  so  superior  to  those  of  Italy; 
above  all,  on  the  bands  of  wild  Numidians,  who 
pode  without  satldle  or  bridle,  as  if  the  rider  and 
his  horse  were  one  creature,  and  who  scoured  over 
the  country  with  a  speed  and  impetuosity  defying 
escape  or  resistance.  Amidst  such  a  scene  the 
colonists  of  Spoletum  deserved  well  of  their  country, 
for  shutting  their  gates  boldly,  and  not  yielding  to 
the  general  jmnic ;  and  when  the  Numidian  horse- 
men reine<l  up  their  horses,  and  turned  away  from  its 
well-manned  walls,  the  colonists,  with  an  excusable 
1m lasting,  might  claim  the  glory  of  having  repulsed 
Hannibal ". 

But  Hannibars  'way  lav  not  over  the  Monte  Som-  Hea»n-i.o 

^        '  into  Apulia. 

ma,  although  its  steep  pass,  rising  immediately  be- 
hind Sp)letum,  was  the  last  natural  obstacle  between 
him  and  Rome.  lieyond  that  pass  the  country  was 
full,  not  of  Koman  colonies  merely,  but  of  Roman 
citizens:  he  Mould  soon  have  enteretl  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  thirty-five  Roman  tribes,  where  every 
man  whom  he  would  have  met  was  his  enemy.  His 
eyps  were  fixe<l  elsewhere :  the  south  was  entirely 
ofM'n  to  him ;  the  way  to  Apulia  and  Samnium 
waj<  cleared  of  every  im{)ediment.     He  crossed  the 

**  PoijbiiM.  111.  114  II    »<  ••  Uvy.  XXII.  ». 
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SiLiu'  '^P^"'^''^  ^"  ^^^  direction  of  Ancona,  and  invaded 
A.t.b  437  PJceo''™  •  ^®  ^^^^  follovred  the  eoatt  of  the  Adriatic, 
AC. 217.  through  the  country  of  the  Murrucinians  and  Fren- 
tanians,  till  he  arrivcKl  in  the  northern  imrt  of  Apulia, 
in  tlie  country  called  by  the  Greeks  Dauiua'\  llo 
advanced  slowly  and  leisurely,  encamping  after  8h«>i  t 
marchei^  and  spreading  devastation  far  and  wide : 
the  plander  of  slaves,  cattle,  com,  wine,  oil,  and 
valuable  proi>erty  of  every  description,  was  almost 
more  than  the  army  could  carry  or  drive  along. 
The  soldiers,  who  after  their  exhausting  march  from 
Spain  over  the  Alps,  had  ever  since  been  in  active 
service,  or  in  wretched  quarters,  and  who  from  cold 
and  the  want  of  oil  for  anointing  the  skin  had 
suflfered  severely  from  scorbutic  disorders,  were  now 
revelUng  in  plenty  in  a  land  of  com  and  olives  and 
vines,  where  all  good  things  were  in  such  abundance 
tliat  the  very  horses  of  the  army,  so  said  rej>ort,  were 
bathed  in  old  wines  to  improve  their  condition  '^'. 
Meanwhile,  wherever  the  army  passed,  all  Honiuiis 
or  Latins,  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  were  by  Hannibal's 
express  orders  put  to  the  sword  ".  Many  an  occupier 
of  domain  land,  many  a  farmer  of  the  taxes,  or  of 
those  multiplied  branches  of  revenue  which  thelioman 
government  possessed  all  over  Italy,  collectors  of 
costoms  and  port  duties,  8ur%'eyorB  and  formers  of  the 
forests,  farmers  of  the  mountain  pastures,  farmers  of 
the  salt  on  the  sea  coast,  and  of  the  mines  in  the 
mountains,  were  cut  off  by  the  vengeance  of  the 
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Cuth.giiii.li.:  and  Rome,  having  loet  thouauid.  of   chap. 
her  poorer  citizens  in  battle,  and  now  losing  hun-  JfjJTfl^ 
dreds  of  the  richer  classes   in  this   exterminating  A.c.217. 
inarcli,  lay  bleeding  at  every  pore. 

But  her  spirit  was  invincible,  ^^llen  the  tidings  suie  of 
of  the  disaster  of  Thrasymenus  reached  the  city,  the  i.omng  the 
)»f«)ple  crowded  to  the  Foruni,  and  called  upon  the  i«tUe. 
magiMtrates  to  tell  them  the  whole  truth  ^^  The 
praetor  jjeregriuus,  M.  Pompouius  Matho,  ascended 
the  rostra,  and  said  to  the  assembled  multitude, 
"  We  have  been  beaten  in  a  great  battle ;  our  army 
i>  (IcNtmyed  ;  and  C.  Flaminius,  the  consul,  is  killed." 
( )ur  colder  temperaments  scarcely  enable  us  to  con- 
ceive the  eflfect  of  such  tidings  on  the  lively  feelings 
of  the  people  of  the  south,  or  to  image  to  ourselves 
tht*  cries,  the  tears,  the  hands  uplifted  in  prayer,  or 
(*l<MrIi«>d  in  rage,  the  confused  sounds  often  thousand 
voices  giving  utterance  with  breathless  rapidity  to 
their  fi*eling8  of  eager  interest,  of  terror,  of  grief,  or 
of  fury.  All  the  northern  gates  of  the  city  were 
Ijeset  with  crowds  of  wives  and  mothers,  imploring 
ever}  fresh  fugitive  from  the  &tal  held  for  some 
tidings  of  those  most  dear  to  them.  The  prai^tora, 
M.  .iilinilius  and   M.  Pomponius,  kept  the  senate 

!  iig  for  several  days  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  without 
•iimment,  in  earnest  consultation  on  the  alarming 
••  of  their  country. 

Peaoe  wis  not  thought  of  for  a  moment :  nor  was  f«Wi»m«. 
it  proi>osed  to  withdmw  a  single  soldier  from  Spain,  gj^ 
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CHAP,  or  Sicily,  or  Sardinia;  but  it  was  reaolved  that  a 
Jj-jj^-^  dictator  ought  to  be  appointed,  to  secure  unity  of 
A.C.  217.  command.  There  had  been  no  dictatorship  for  actual 
service  kIiicc  that  of  A.  Atilius  Calatinus,  twc>-and- 
thirty  yearn  before,  in  the  disastrous  consulship  of 
P.  Claudius  Pulcher  and  L.  Junius  PuUus.  But  it 
is  probable  that  some  jealousy  was  entertained  of 
the  senate's  choice,  if,  in  the  aljsence  of  the  consul 
Cn.  Servilius,  the  appointment,  according  to  ancient 
usage,  had  rested  with  them :  nor  was  it  thought 
safe  to  leave  the  dictator  to  nominate  his  mas- 
ter of  the  horse.  Hence  an  unusual  course  was 
adopted :  the  centuries  in  their  comitia  elected 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  choosing  one  from  each 
of  the  two  parties  in  the  state;  the  dictator,  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus,  from  one  of  the  noblest,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  most  moderate  families  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  himself  a  man  of  a  nature  no  less  gentle 
than  wise;  the  master  of  the  horse,  M.  Minucius 
Rufiis,  as  representing  the  popular  {mrty ''. 
Mcwnm  to      Religion  in  the  mind  of  Q.  Fabius  was  not  a  mere 

Bfvpitiftto       •  J* 

dMgoib.  instrument  for  party  purposes:  although  he  may 
have  had  little  lielief  in  its  truth,  he  was  convinced 
of  its  excellence,  and  that  a  reverence  for  the  gods 
was  an  essential  element  in  the  character  of  a 
nation,  without  which  it  must  assuredly  degenerate. 
Therefore,  on  the  very  day  that  he  entered  on  his 
oflfice,  he  summoned  the  senate,  and  dwelling  on 
the  importance  of  propitiating  the  gods,  moved  that 
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the  sibylline  books  should  forthwith  be  consulted  ".    chap. 

,^  XIjIII* 

Tliey  directed  among  other  things,  that  the  Roman  'Tjrfr^ 
p€M)ple  should  vow  to  the  gods,  what  was  called  ** a  -^C- ai7. 
holy  sprinff,"  that  is  to  say,  that  every  animal  fit  for 
sacrifice  bom  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  between  the 
first  day  of  March  and  the  thirtieth  of  April,  and 
reared  on  any  mountain  or  plain  or  river  bank  or 
upland  {lasture  throughout  Italy,  should  be  offered  to 
Jupiter  ".  Extraordinarj'  games  were  also  vowed  to  be 
celebrated  in  the  Circus  Maximus ;  prayers  were  put 
up  at  all  the  temples;  new  temples  were  vowed  to 
l)e  built;  and  for  three  days  those  solemn  sacrifices 
were  j>erformed,  in  which  the  images  of  the  gods 
were  taken  down  from  their  temples,  and  laid  on 
couches  richly  covered,  with  tables  full  of  meat  and 
wine  set  before  them,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people, 
as  if  the  gods  could  not  but  bless  the  city  where 
they  had  eloigned  to  receive  hospitality. 

Then  the  dictator  turned  his  attention  to  theri«nofp». 
state  of  the  war.  A  long  campaign  was  in  prospect ;  nunpugn. 
for  it  was  still  so  early  in  the  season  that  the  pras 
tors  had  not  yet  gone  out  to  their  provinces;  and 
Hannibal  was  already  in  the  heart  of  Italy.  All 
measures  were  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  country ; 
even  the  walls  an<l  towers  of  Rome  were  ordered  to 
be  made  good  against  an  attack.  Bridges  were  to 
be  broken  down;  the  inhabitants  of  open  towns 
were  to  withdraw  into  places  of  security;  and  in  the 
expected  Hne  of  llauuibal's  marcli,  the  country  was 
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CRAP,    to  be  laid  waste  before  him,  the  corn  destroyed,  and 
' — s— ^  the  houses  burnt  ^*.     This  would  probably  be  done 

A.U.C.  587.  '^  ^ 

A.C.217.  eflbctually  in   the  Roman  territory;  but  the  a!Iic»8 
were  not  likely  to  make  such  extreme  8»< 
and  this  of  itself  was  a  reason  ^hy  Ihinnibal  t....  ....i 

advance  directly  upon  Home. 

More  than  thirty  thousand  men,  in  killed  and 
prisoners,  had  been  lost  to  the  Romans  in  the  late 
battle.  The  consul  Cn.  SerA-iliuR  commanded  above 
thirty  thousand  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and  he  was  now 
retreatinji^  in  all  haste,  after  liaving  heard  of  the  total 
defeat  of  his  colleague.  Ttho  new  lejpons  were  raised, 
besides  a  large  force  out  of  the  city  tribes,  which 
was  employed  partly  for  the  defence  of  Rome  itself, 
and  partly,  as  it  consisted  largely  of  the  poorer  citi- 
zens, for  the  ser>'ice  of  the  fleet.  This  last  indeed 
was  become  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity:  for  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  was  already  on  the  Italian  coast, 
and  ha<l  taken  a  whole  convoy  of  coni-ships  oft'  Cosa, 
in  Etniria,  carrying  supplies  to  the  army  in  Spain ; 
while  the  Roman  ships,  both  in  Sicily  and  at  Ostia, 
had  not  yet  been  launched  after  the  winter".  Now  all 
the  ships  at  Ostia  and  in  the  Tiber  were  sent  to  sea  in 
haste,  and  the  consul  Cn.  Servilius  commanded  them ; 
whilst  the  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse,  having 
added  the  two  newly  raised  legioas  to  the  consul's 
anny,  proceede<l  through  Campania  and  Samnium 
into  Apulia,  and,  with  an  anny  greatly  superior  in 
numbers,  encamped  at  the  distance  of  about  five  or 
six  miles  from  Hannibal  '*. 
T«  Liv.  XXII.  II.        '»  Liry,  XXII.  II.        y«  Polybiiu,  III.  88. 
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B<rfde>  the  advantaire  of  numbers,  the  Romans    chap. 

XLIIL 

had  that  of  beinir  reirularlv  and  abun<lantlv  sup-  > — I. — . 
plied  with  provisions.  They  had  no  occasion  to  A.c.aiT, 
scatter  their  forces  in  order  to  obtain  subsistence ;  nrtje. 
but  keeping  their  army  together,  and  exposing  noudenun 
weak  point  to  fortune,  they  followed  Hannibal  at  a 
certain  distance,  watched  their  opportunity  to  cut 
otf  his  detache<l  parties,  and  above  all,  by  remaining 
in  the  field  with  so  imposing  an  army,  overawed 
the  allies,  and  checked  their  disposition  to  revolt ". 
Thus  Hanniljal,  finding  that  the  Apulians  did  not 
join  him,  recrossed  the  Apennines,  and  moved 
through  the  countrj*  of  the  IIirj>inians  into  that  of 
the  Caudinian  Samnites.  But  Beneventum,  once  a 
great  Somnitc  city,  was  now  a  Latin  colony ;  and  its 
gates  were  dose  shut  against  the  invader.  Hannibal 
laid  waste  its  territor)'  with  fire  and  sword,  then 
moved  onwards  under  the  south  side  of  the  Matese, 
and  took  poopcooion  of  Telesia,  the  native  city  of 
C.  PontiuK,  but  now  a  decayed  and  defenceless  towi : 
thenct»  d<'«*conding  the  Calor  to  its  junction  >»nth  the 
VultunuiH,  an<l  ascending  the  Vulturnus  till  he  found 
it  easily  fordable,  he  finally  crossed  it  near  Allifix;, 
andpsMiDg  over  the  hills  behind  Calatia,  descended 
by  Cales  into  the  midst  of  the  Falcniian  plain,  the 
(flMrv  of  Cam|>ania  ". 

!      ius  steadily  fo11owe<l  him,  not  descending  into  i\Um 
the  (ilain,  but  keeping  his  army  on  the  hills  above  it, 
and  watching  all  his  movements.     Again  the  Numi- 
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CHAP.    *i**n  cavalry  were  teen  scouring  the  country  on  every 
>    ^    ' >  Bide;  and  the  smoke  of  buminir  houses  marked  their 

A  I'  ('  537 

A,c.  217.  track.  Tlie  soldiers  in  the  lloman  army  Ixjheld  the 
sight  with  the  greatest  impatience :  they  were  burn- 
ing for  battle,  and  the  master  of  the  horse  himself 
shared  and  encouraged  the  general  feeling.  But 
Fabius  was  firm  in  his  resolution ;  he  M.^ni  parties  Ui 
secure  even  the  pass  of  Tarrocina,  lest  Ilannilml 
should  attempt  to  advance  by  the  Appian  road  upon 
Rome;  he  garrisoned  Casilinum  on  the  enem/s rear; 
the  Vultumus  from  Casilinum  to  the  sea  barred  all 
retreat  southwards ;  the  colony  of  Cales  8toppe<l  the 
outlet  from  the  plain  by  the  Latin  road ;  while  from 
Cales  to  Casilinum  the  hills  formed  an  unbroken 
barrier,  steep  and  wooded,  the  few  jMiths  over  which 
were  already  secured  by  Roman  soldiers".  Thus 
Fabius  thought  that  Hannibal  was  caught  as  in  a 
pitfall ;  that  his  escape  was  cut  off)  while  his  army, 
having  soon  wasted  its  plunder,  could  not  possibly 
winter  where  it  was,  without  magazines,  and  with- 
out a  single  town  in  its  possession.  For  himself, 
he  had  all  the  resources  of  Camjiania  and  Sam- 
nium  on  his  rear;  while  on  his  right  the  Latin 
road,  secured  by  the  colonies  of  Cales,  Casinum, 
and  Fregellte,  kept  his  communications  with  Rome 
open. 
iiaaDiurt  Hannibal  on  his  part  had  no  thought  of  wintering 
cMape  Ike  wherc  he  was ;  but  he  had  carefully  husbanded  his 
army.         pluudcr,  that  it  might  supply  his  winter  consump- 
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tion,  90  that  it  was  important  to  him  to  carry  it  off  chap. 
in  safety.  He  hatl  taken  manv  thousand  cattle ;  and  ..;<  ' 
his  anny  besides  was  encumbered  with  its  nume-  A.c.217. 
rous  prisoners,  over  and  above  the  com,  wine,  oil, 
and  other  articles,  which  had  Ijeen  furnished  by  the 
ravage  of  one  of  the  richest  districts  in  Italy.  Find- 
ing that  the  passes  in  the  hills  between  Cales  and 
the  \'ultumus  were  occupied  by  the  enemy,  he 
began  to  consider  how  he  could  surprise  or  force  his 
passage  without  abandoning  any  of  his  plunder.  He 
first  thought  of  his  numerous  prisoners ;  and  dread- 
ing lest  in  a  night  march  they  should  either  escape 
or  overpower  their  guards  and  join  their  countrj-men 
in  attacking  him,  he  commanded  them  all,  to  the 
number  it  is  said  of  5000  men,  to  be  put  to  the 
sword.  Then  he  ordered  2000  of  the  stoutest  oxen 
to  be  selected  from  the  plundered  cattle,  and  pieces 
of  split  pine  wood,  or  dry  vine  wood,  to  be  fastened 
to  their  horns.  About  two  hours  before  midnight 
the  drovers  began  to  drive  them  straight  to  the  hills, 
having  first  set  on  fire  the  bundles  of  Mood  alx>ut 
their  heads;  while  the  light  infantry  following  them 
till  they  began  to  run  wild,  then  made  their  own 
way  to  the  liilK  scouring  the  points  just  above  the 
pass  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Hannibal  then  com- 
menced hi«  march;  his  African  infantry  led  the  way, 
foIlowe<l  by  the  cavalry;  then  came  all  the  baggage; 
and  the  rear  was  covercfl  by  the  Spaniards  and 
(iauis.  In  this  order  he  followed  the  road  in  tlie 
defile,  by  which  be  was  to  get  out  into  the  upper 
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CHAP,   valley  of  the  Vultumus,  above  Gamlinum  and  the 

A.C.-217.  He  fonnd  the  way  quite  clear;  for  tho  Romans 
who  had  guarded  it,  fteeiiig  the  hills  above  them 
illuminaited  on  a  sadden  with  a  multitude  of  mo>'ing 
lights,  and  nothing  douMing  that  Ilannilmrs  army 
was  attempting  to  break  out  over  the  hills  in  do* 
qaair  of  forcing  the  road,  quitted  their  portion  in 
haste,  and  ran  towards  the  heights  to  interrupt  or 
embarrass  his  retreat.  Meanwhile  Fabius,  with  his 
main  army,  confounded  at  the  strangeness  of  the  sight, 
and  dreading  lest  Hannilml  was  tempting  him  to  his 
ruin  as  he  had  tempted  Flaminius,  kept  close  xinthin 
his  camp  till  the  morning.  Day  damned  only  to 
show  him  his  own  troops,  who  had  been  set  to  oc- 
cupy the  defile,  engaged  on  the  hills  alcove  with 
Hanniliars  light  infantry'.  But  presently  the  Spanish 
foot  were  seen  scaling  the  heights  to  reinforce  the 
enemy;  and  the  Romans  were  driven  down  to 
the  plain  with  great  loss  and  conftision;  while  the 
Spaniards  and  the  light  troops,  having  thoroughly 
done  their  work,  disappeared  behind  the  hills,  and 
followed  their  main  army  ".  Thus  completely  suc- 
oessfhl,  and  leaving  his  shamed  and  baffled  enemy 
behind  him,  Hannibal  no  longer  thought  of  return- 
ing to  Apulia  by  the  most  direct  road,  but  resolved 
to  extend  his  devastations  still  farther  before 
the  season  ended.     He  mounted  the  valley  of  the 
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Vulturnus  towards  Venafrum,  marched  from  thenoe    chap. 

into  Samiiium,  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  descended '-■ 

into    the    rich    Pelijrnian    plain    by    Sulmo,    which  A.c.217.' 
yielded    him    an   ample    harvest    of   phmder;    and 
thence  retracing  his  steps  into  Samnium,  he  finally 
returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  old  quarters 
tn  Apulia. 

The   summer  was    far   advanced;    Hannibal    had  ">•  pi*" f"' 

the  winter. 

overrun  the  greater  part  of  Italy :  the  meado\i'8  of 
the  Clitumnus  and  the  Vultumus,  and  the  forest 
glades  of  the  high  Apennines,  had  alike  seen  their 
cattle  driven  away  by  the  invading  army;  the  Faler- 
nian  plain  and  the  plain  of  Sulmo  had  alike  yielded 
their  tribute  of  wine  and  oil ;  but  not  a  single  city 
had  as  yet  opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror,  not  a 
single  state  of  Samnium  had  welcomed  him  as  its 
champion,  under  whom  it  might  revenge  its  old 
wrongs  against  Rome.  Every  where  the  aristocratical 
party  had  maintained  its  ascendency,  and  had  re- 
preased  all  mention  of  revolt  from  Rome.  HanniljaFs 
great  experiment  therefore  had  hitherto  failed.  He 
knew  that  his  single  army  couM  not  conquer  Italy : 
at  easily  might  King  William's  Dutch  guards  have 
con()uered  Kngland :  and  six  months  had  brought 
Hannil)al  no  fairer  prospect  of  aid  within  the  country 
itself,  than  the  first  week  after  his  landing  in  Tor- 
bay  brought  to  King  William.  But  among  Hanni- 
bal's great€*8t  qualities  was  the  patience  with  which 
he  knew  how  to  abi«le  his  time ;  if  one  cam|>aign 
liad  faile<l  of  its  main  object,  another  must  be  tried ; 
if  the   fidelity  of  the    Roman  allies   had   been  un- 
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CHAP,  shaken  bj  the  disaster  of  ThrasTmenus,  it  must  be 
Avir^  tried  by  a  defieat  yet  more  fatal.  Mcaiitimo  ho 
A.c.  217.  would  take  undi8pute<L possession  of  the  best  winter 
quarters  in  Italy ;  his  men  would  be  plentifully  fed ; 
his  invaluable  cavalry  would  liave  forage  in  abun- 
dance; and  this  at  no  cost  to  Carthage,  but  wholly 
at  the  expense  of  the  enemy.  The  i>oint  which  he 
fixed  upon  to  winter  at,  was  the  very  edge  of  the 
Apulian  plain,  where  it  joins  the  mountains :  on  one 
side  was  a  boundless  expanse  of  com,  intermixed 
with  open  grass  land,  burnt  up  in  summer,  but  in 
winter  fresh  and  green;  whilst  on  the  other  side 
were  the  wide  pastures  of  the  mountain  forests, 
where  his  numerous  cattle  might  be  turned  out  till 
the  first  snows  of  autumn  fell.  These  were  as  yet 
far  distant;  for  the  com  in  the  plain,  although 
ripe,  was  still  standing;  and  the  rich  harvests  of 
Apulia  were  to  be  gathered  this  year  by  unw'^n*'-] 
reajiers. 
ii«ukM  Descending  from  Samnium,  Hannibal  accordingly 
appeared  before  the  little  town  of  Geronium,  which 
was  situated  somewhat  more  than  twenty  miles 
north-west  of  the  Latin  colony  of  Luceria,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Larinum  ".  The  town, 
refusing  to  surrender,  was  taken,  and  the  inliabitants 
put  to  the  sword ;  but  the  houses  and  walls  were 
left  standing,  to  serve  as  a  great  magazine  for  the 
army ;  and  the  soldiers  were  quartered  in  a  regularly 
fortified  camp  without  the  town.     Here  Hannibal 
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p06tod  himself;  anil,  keeping  a  third  part  of  his  men    chap. 
under  anus  to   iruard   the  camp  and  to  cover  his  "-r-irT^ 
foragers,  he  sent  out  the  other  two-thirds  to  gather  a.c.  217. 
in  all  the  com  of  the  surrounding  country,  or  to 
pasture  his  cattle  on  the  adjoining  mountains.     In 
this  manner  the  storehouses  of  Geronium  were  in  a 
short  time  filled  with  com. 

Mc»anwhile  the  public  mind  at  Rome  was  strongly  inpopou- 
excited  against  the  dictator.  He  seemed  like  a  man,  Fsbius. 
who,  having  played  a  cautious  game,  at  last  makes 
a  fiilse  move,  and  is  beaten;  his  slow,  defensive 
sjrgtem,  unwelcome  in  itself,  seemed  rendered  con- 
temptible by  liannilmrs  triumpliant  escape  from  the 
Falemian  plain.  But  here  too  Fabius  showed  a 
patience  worthy  of  all  honour.  Vexed  as  he  must 
have  been  at  his  failure  in  Campania,  he  still  felt 
sure  that  his  system  was  wise ;  and  again  he  followed 
Hannibal  into  Apulia,  and  encamped  as  before  on 
the  high  grounds  in  his  neighbourhood.  Certain 
religious  offices  called  him  at  this  time  to  Rome; 
but  he  charge<l  Minucius  to  observe  his  system 
strictly,  and  on  no  account  to  risk  a  battle  ". 

Tlie  master  of  the  horse  conducted  his  operations  Minuciui 
wisely :  he  advanced  his  camp  to  a  projecting  ridge  CIC ' 
of  hills  imme<liately  above  the  plain,  and  sending 
out  his  cavalry  ami  light  troops  to  cut  ofl*  Hanni- 
bal's foragt-ns  obliged  the  enemy  to  increase  his 
covering  force,  and  to  restrict  the  range  of  his 
liarvettting.     On  one   occasion    he  cut  off  a   great 
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CHAP,  number  of  the  {ongen,  and  even  advanced  to  attack 
Hanuibars  camp^  which,  owing  to  the  neoenity 
of  detaching  so  many  men  all  oyer  the  eemitrj, 
was  left  with  a  very  inferior  force  to  defend  it. 
The  return  of  some  of  the  foraging  iMuties  obliged 
the  Romans  to  retreat;  but  Minucius  was  greatly 
elated,  and  sent  home  very  encouraging  reports  of 
his  success  **. 
Bnbutbo-  Xhe  feeling  against  Fabius  could  no  k»iger  be 
•g^jgtfc*  restrained.  Minucius  bad  known  how  to  manage 
his  system  more  ably  than  he  had  done  himself;  such 
merit  at  such  a  crisis  deserved  to  be  rewarded ;  nor 
was  it  fit  that  the  popular  party  should  continue  to 
be  deprived  of  its  share  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Even  among  his  own  party  Fabius  was  not  universally 
popular :  he  had  magnified  himself  and  his  system 
somewhat  offensively,  and  had  spoken  too  harshly  of 
the  blunders  of  former  generals.  Tlius  it  does  not 
appear,  that  the  aristocracy  offered  any  strong  resist- 
ance to  a  bill  brought  forward  by  the  tribune  M. 
Metilius,  for  giving  the  master  of  the  horse  power 
equal  to  the  dictator's.  The  bill  was  strongly  sup- 
ported by  C.  Terentius  Varro,  who  had  been  pnetor 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  was  easily  carried  ^\ 
HcbrMttti,  The  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse  now  divided 
MrwUn.  the  army  Ijctwecn  them,  and  encamped  apart,  at 
more  than  a  mile's  distance  from  each  other.  Their 
want  of  co-operation  was  thus  notorious ;  and  Han- 
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iiibd  ms  not  slow  to  profit  by  it  He  succeeded  in  £"^.f- 
tempting  Minuoius  to  an  en^i;a^ment  on  his  o^^ti  j^f^ 
ground ;  ami  liaving  concealed  about  5000  men  in  ^•^-  ^''• 
some  ravines  and  hollows  close  bv,  he  called  them 
forth  in  the  midst  of  the  action  to  fisill  on  the  enemy's 
rear.  The  rout  of  the  Trebia  was  well  nigh  re- 
peated ;  but  Fabius  was  near  enough  to  come  up 
in  time  to  the  rescue;  and  his  fresh  legions  checked 
the  pursuit  of  the  conquerors,  and  enabled  the  broken 
Romans  to  rally.  Still  the  loss  already  sustained 
was  severe;  and  it  was  manifest  that  Fabius  had 
saved  his  colleague  from  total  destruction.  Minucius 
acknowledged  this  generously :  he  instantly  gave  up 
his  equal  and  separate  command,  and  placed  himself 
and  his  army  under  the  dictator's  orders".  The 
rest  of  the  season  passed  quietly ;  and  the  dictator 
and  master  of  the  horse  resigning  their  offices  as 
usual  at  the  end  of  six  months,  the  army  during  the 
winter  was  put  under  the  command  of  the  consuls ; 
Cn.  Servilius  having  brought  home  and  laid  up  the 
fleet,  which  he  had  commanded  during  the  summer, 
and  M.  Atilius  Hegulus  liaving  been  elected  to  fill 
the  place  of  Flaminius. 

Bleanwhile  the  elections  for  the  following  yearsatoof 
were  approaching ;    and   it  was   evident    that  they  Xoinr'  * 
would  be  marked  by  severe  party  struggles.     The 
maas  of  the  Roman  people  were  impatient  of  the 
continuance  of  the  vrar  in  Italy;  not  only  the  poorer 
oHiftaos,  whom  it  oUiged  to  constant  milit^ir)-  service 
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CHAP-  through  the  winter,  and  with  no  prospect  of  phiii- 
A  iTcTs?  ^^^*  ^"^  ^^^^^  more  perhaps  the  monicd  classeSi  whose 
A.c.  217.  occti|>ation  a«  farmers  of  the  revenue  was  so  greatly 
curtailed  hy  Ilaiiiiiljal's  army.  Again,  the  occupiers 
of  domain  lands  in  remote  parts  of  Italy  could 
get  no  returns  from  their  pro{)erty;  the  wealthy 
graziers,  who  fed  their  cattle  on  the  domain  pastures, 
saw  their  stock  carried  off  to  furnish  winter  pro- 
visions for  the  enemy.  Besides,  if  Hannibal  were 
allowed  to  be  unassailable  in  the  field,  the  allies 
sooner  or  later  must  be  expected  to  join  him ;  they 
would  not  sacrifice  everything  for  Rome,  if  Rome 
could  neither  protect  them  nor  herself.  The  ex- 
cellence of  the  Roman  infantry  was  undisputed :  if 
vrith  equal  numbers  they  could  not  conquer  llanni- 
baFs  veterans,  let  their  numbers  be  increased,  and 
they  must  overwhelm  him.  These  were  no  doubt 
the  feelings  of  many  of  the  nobility  themselves,  as 
well  as  of  the  majority  of  the  people ;  but  they  were 
embittered  by  party  animosity:  the  aristocracy,  it 
was  said,  seemed  bent  on  throwing  reproach  on  all 
generals  of  the  popular  party,  as  if  none  but  them- 
selves were  fit  to  conduct  the  war;  Minucius  him- 
self had  3rielded  to  this  spirit  by  submitting  to  be 
commanded  by  Fabius,  when  the  law  had  made  him 
his  e({ual :  one  consul  at  least  must  be  chosen,  who 
would  act  firmly  for  himself  and  for  the  people ;  and 
such  a  man,  to  whose  merits  the  bitter  hatred  of  the 
aristocratical  party  bore  the  best  testimony,  was  to 
be  found  in  C.  Terentius  Varro  '^ 
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Varro,  his  enemies  said,  was  a  butcher's  son ;  nay,    chap. 
it  was  added  tliat  he  had  himself  been  a  butcher's  ;  „  >,   '* 

A.U.C.  538. 

boy",  and  had  onIvl)eon  enabled  bv  the  fortune  which   ac- 216 

"'  •  •         ^  rJectMm  of 

his  father  had  left  him  to  throw  aside  his  iimoble  »*»«  '»^'» 
calling,  and  to  aspire  to  public  offices.  So  Crom-  ^^,j'°*' 
well  was  called  a  brewer :  but  Varro  had  been  sue-  p»»u«»- 
cessively  elected  quoestor,  plebeian  and  curule  a?dile, 
and  pnetor,  while  we  are  not  told  that  he  was 
ever  tribune;  and  it  is  without  example  in  Roman 
histor}',  that  a  mere  demagogue,  of  no  family,  with 
no  other  merits,  civil  or  military,  should  be  raised  to 
such  nobility.  Varro  was  eloquent,  it  is  true;  but 
elocjuence  alone  would  scarcely  have  so  recommended 
him ;  and  if  in  his  prsDtorship,  as  is  probable,  he  had 
been  one  of  the  two  home  praetors,  he  must  have 
[M>s«k*sse<l  a  competent  knowledge  of  law.  Besides, 
even  after  his  defeat  at  Cannon,  he  was  employed  for 
several  years  in  various  important  offices,  civil  and 
military';  which  would  never  have  been  the  case  had 
he  been  the  mere  factious  braggart  that  historians 
have  painted  him.  The  aristocracy  tried  in  vain  to 
prevent  his  election  :  he  was  not  only  returned  con- 
sul, but  he  was  returned  alone,  no  other  candidate 
obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to  entitle  him 
to  the  saf&age  of  a  tribe".  Thus  he  held  the 
rf.niitia  for  the  election  of  his  colleague;  and  con- 
>-i'l«  tin;;  the  great  influence  exercised  by  the  ma- 
^nntrate  to  presiding,  it  is  creditable  to  him,  and 
to  the  temper  of  the  people  generally,  that  the  other 
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CHAP,  oonral  chosen  was  L.  iEmilius  PauUus,  who  was 
A  vt  AM  ^^^  ^^y  *  known  partisan  of  the  Bristocracy,  but 
A.C.  216.  having  been  consul  three  years  before,  ha<l  \h}vi\ 
brought  to  trial  for  an  alleged  niisappropriiition 
of  the  plunder  taken  in  the  Illyriau  war,  and,  al- 
though acquitted,  Mas  one  of  the  most  unpopular 
men  in  Rome.  Yet  he  was  known  to  be  a  good 
soldier;  and  the  people, having  <>bUiine<1  '  '  '  >n 
of  Varro,  did  not  object  to  gmtify  the  ai  y 

accepting  the  candidate  of  their  choice. 
N^p^  No  less  moderate  and  imitartial  was  the  terajjer 
shown  in  the  elections  of  preetors.  Two  of  the  four 
were  decidedly  of  the  aristocrat ical  party,  M.  Mar- 
cellus  and  L.  Postumius  Albinus ;  the  other  two 
were  also  men  of  consular  rank,  and  no  way  known 
as  opponents  of  the  nobility,  P.  Furius  Philus  and  M. 
Pomponius  Matho.  Tlie  two  latter  were  to  have  the 
home  prffitorships ;  Marcellus  was  to  command  the 
fleet,  and  take  charge  of  the  southern  coast  of  Italy ; 
L.  Postumius  was  to  watch  the  frontier  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul. 
Podtion  of  The  winter  and  spring  passed  without  any  military 
events  of  imi>ortance.  Servilius  and  Uegulus  re^ 
tained  their  conunand  as  proconsuls  for  some  time 
after  their  successors  had  come  into  office;  but 
nothing  beyond  occasional  skirmishes  took  place 
between  them  and  the  enemy.  Hannibal  was  at 
Geronium,  maintaining  his  army  on  the  supplies 
which  he  had  so  carefully  collected  in  the  preceding 
campaign :  the  consuls  apparently  were  posted  a  little 
to  the  southward,  receiving  their  supplies  from  the 
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country  about  Canusium,  and  immedi&tely  from  a    chap. 
)»rge  magarine,  which  they  liad  eetablished  at  the  ^-^ — ^ 
small  town  of  Canna\  near  the  Aufidus  '**.  a.c.  216. 

Never  \>'as  llaiiiiibal's  genius  more  displayed  than  wiMiom 
during  this  long  period  of  inactivity.  More  than  *iwi2 
luilf  of  his  army  consisted  of  Gauls,  of  all  barbarians  Jlm^. 
the  most  ira])atient  and  uncertain  in  their  humour, 
«].M<f^  fidelity,  it  was  said,  could  only  be  secured  by 
>  I  o{>en  hand ;  no  man  was  their  friend  any 
longer  than  he  could  gorge  them  with  pay  or  plunder. 
Tliose  of  his  soldiers  who  were  not  Gauls,  were  either 
S|)aniard8  or  Africans ;  the  Spaniards  were  the  newly 
conquered  subjects  of  Cartilage,  strangers  to  her 
race  and  language,  and  accustomed  to  divide  their 
lives  between  actual  battle  and  the  most  listless 
IxKlily  indolence;  so  that,  when  one  of  their  tribes 
tir't  "^nw  the  liabits  of  a  Roman  camp,  and  observed 
till  (<  uturions  walking  up  and  down  before  the  pra^* 
torium  for  exercise,  the  Spaniards  thought  them 
mad,  and  ran  up  to  guide  them  to  their  tents,  think- 
ing that  he  who  was  not  fighting  could  do  nothing 
))ut  lie  at  his  eafle  and  enjoy  himself'^'.  Even  the 
Africans  were  foreignere  to  Carthage:  they  were 
hubjeets  harshly  governed,  and  had  beeo  engaged 
within  tiie  last  twenty  years  in  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion with  tiieir  masters.  Yet  the  long  inactivity  of 
Nv inter  quarttTs,  trying  to  tht  discipline  of  the  best 
national  armies,  was  borne  patiently  by  Ilannilial's 
holdiem:    tbece  vas  neither  desertion   nor  mutiny 
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CHAP,  amongst  them;  eyen  the  fickleness  of  the  Gaulfl 
' — V— ^  seemed  spell-bound ;  they  remained  steadily  in  their 
iLc.'sie.  camp  in  Apulia,  neither  going  home  to  their  own 
country,  nor  over  to  the  enemy.  On  the  contrary, 
it  seems  that  fresh  bands  of  Gauls  must  have 
joined  the  Carthaginian  army  after  the  battle  of 
Thrasymenua,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  army 
from  Ariminum.  For  the  Gauls  and  the  Spaniardn 
and  the  Africans  were  overpowered  by  the  ascen- 
dancy of  Hannibal's  character:  under  his  guidance 
they  felt  themselves  invincible :  with  such  a  general 
the  yoke  of  Carthage  might  seem  to  the  Africans 
and  Spaniards  the  natural  dominion  of  sui>erior 
beings;  in  such  a  champion  the  Gauls  beheld  the 
appointed  instrument  of  their  country's  gods  to  lead 
them  once  more  to  assault  the  capitol. 

Silaniis,  the  Greek  historian,  was  living  witli  Jlaii- 
nibal  daily";  and  though  not  entrusted  with  his 
military  and  political  secrets,  he  must  have  seen  and 
known  him  as  a  man;  he  must  liave  been  familiar 
with  his  habits  of  life,  and  must  liave  heard  his  con- 
versation in  those  unrestrained  moments  when  the 
lightest  words  of  great  men  display  the  character  of 
their  minds  so  strikingly.  Flis  work  is  lost  to  us ; 
but  had  it  been  worthy  of  his  opportunities,  anec- 
dotes from  it  must  have  been  quoted  by  other 
writers,  and  we  should  know  what  Hannibal  was. 
Then  too  the  generals  who  were  his  daily  com- 
panions would  be  something  more  to  us  tlian  names : 
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we  should  know  Maharbal,  the  best  cavalry  officer  chap. 
of  the  finest  cavalry  service  in  the  world ;  and  j^fC^ 
Hasdrubal,  who  managed  the  commissariat  of  the  a.c.  216. 
anuy  for  so  many  years  in  an  enemy's  country ;  and 
I  laiinibal's  young  brother,  Mago,  so  fiill  of  youthful 
spirit  and  enterprise,  who  commanded  the  ambush 
at  the  battle  of  the  Trebia.  We  might  leani  some- 
thing too  of  that  Hannibal,  suniamed  the  Fighter, 
who  was  the  general's  counsellor,  ever  prompting 
him,  it  was  said,  to  deeds  of  savage  cruelty  *',  but 
whose  counsels  Hannibal  would  not  liave  listened  to, 
had  they  been  merely  cruel,  had  they  not  breathed 
a  spirit  of  deep  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Carthage, 
and  of  deadly  liatred  to  Rome,  such  as  possessed  the 
heart  of  Hannilial  himself.  But  Silanus  saw  and 
heard  without  heeding  or  recording ;  and  on  the  tent 
and  camp  of  Hannibal  there  hangs  a  veil,  which  the 
fancy  of  the  poet  may  penetrate ;  but  the  historian 
turns  away  in  deep  disappointment ;  for  to  him  it 
yields  neither  sight  nor  sound. 

Sprinpr  was  come,  and  well   nigh  departing;  and  opening »• 
in  the  wann  plains  of  Apulia  the  com  was  ripening pw jH»- 
hst,  while   Hannibars   winter  supplies   were   nowCM»»^ 
nearly  exhausted.      He   broke   u|)  from   his   camp 
Ijefore  Geroniuni,  descended  into  the  Apulian  plains, 
and  whilst  the  lionuin  army  was  still  in  its  winter 
IKNiition,  he  threw  himself  on  its  rear,  and  surprised 
its  great  magasine  at  Caoiue  '\     The  citadel  of  Can- 
lue  was  a  fortress  of  some  strength ;  this  accordingly 
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CHAP,  be  occupied,  and  placed  himself,  on  the  very  eve  of 
A.U  fc  Ma.  ^'■'^®*^  between  the  Homaii  amiy  and  its  expected 
A.d  S16.  reeouroea,  while  he  seemed  to  himself  all  the  com  of 
southern  Apulia.  It  was  onlj  in  such  low  and  warm 
situations  that  the  corn  was  nearly  ready;  the  hijyrhcr 
ocNintry,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Apulia, 
is  cold  and  Ixackward ;  an<l  the  Romans  were  untler 
the  necessity  of  receiving  their  supplies  from  a  great 
distance,  or  else  of  retreating,  or  of  offering  battle. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  procom^uls  sent  to 
Rome,  to  ask  what  they  were  to  do. 
TheRoMB  The  turning  point  of  this  question  lay  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  allies.  We  cannot  doubt  that  Hanni- 
bal had  been  busy  during  the  winter  in  sounding 
their  feelings;  and  now  it  appeared  that,  if  Italy 
was  to  be  ravaged  by  the  enemy  for  a  second  sum- 
mer without  resistance,  their  patience  would  endure 
no  longer.  The  Roman  govenmient  therefore  re- 
solved to  risk  a  battle;  but  t^ey  sent  orders  to  the 
proconsuls  to  wait  till  the  consuls  should  Join  them 
with  their  newly  raised  army ;  for,  a  battle  being 
resolved  upon,  the  senate  hoped  to  secure  success  by 
an  overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers.  We  do  not 
exactly  know  the  proportion  of  the  new  levies  to  the 
old  soldiers;  but  when  the  two  consuls  arrived  on 
the  scene  of  action,  and  took  the  supreme  command 
of  the  whole  army,  there  were  no  fewer  than  eight 
Roman  legions  under  their  orders,  with  an  equal 
force  of  allies;  so  that  the  army  opposed  to  Han- 
nibal must  have  amounted  to  90,000  men  '\     It  was 
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evident  that  so  ffreat  a  multitude  could  not  lonir  be    chap. 

XLIII. 

fe<l  at  a  distance  from  its  resources ;  and  thus  a  speedy t* 

'  '  '    A.U.C.5S8. 

enpa«jement  \rai»  inevitable.  a.c.  216, 

IJut  the  <letails  of  the  movements  by  which  the  Vairow. 

mItm  to 

two  armies  were  brought  in  presence  of  each  other  brin*  on  % 
on  the  banks  of  the  Aufidus,  are  not  eas^r  to  dis- 
cover. It  api>ear8  that  the  Romans,  till  the  arrival 
of  the  new  consuls,  had  not  ventured  to  follow 
Hannibal  closely;  for  when  they  did  follow  him,  it 
took  them  two  days'  march  to  arrive  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, where  they  encamped  at  about  six  miles 
distance  from  him  '*.  They  found  him  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Aufidus,  about  eight  or  nine  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  busied  probably  in  collecting  the  com 
from  the  early  district  on  the  coast,  the  season  being 
about  the  mi<ldlc  of  June.  Tlie  country  here  waa 
so  level  and  o|>eii,  that  the  consul  L.  ^milius  ^^tis 
unwilling  to  approach  the  enemy  more  closely,  but 
wishinl  to  take  a  position  on  the  hilly  ground  farther 
from  the  sea,  and  to  bring  on  the  action  there". 
But  Varro,  imjintient  for  Iwittle,  and  having  the 
supreme  command  of  the  whole  army  alternately 
with  .^'milius  every  other  day,  decided  the  (piestion 
irrevocably  on  the  very  next  day,  by  interposing 
hinm<'lf  between  the  enemy  and  the  sea,  with  his 
left  n'Hting  on  the  Aufidus,  and  his  right  comnftiui- 
cating  with  the  town  of  Salapia. 

From  this  tK>sition  if^milius,  when  he  aiFain  took  ^CaiUiu 
the  command  in  chief,  found  it  impossible  to  with-  AuiaiM. 

••  Poijrbiiu.  in    I  in  t;  polyblu*.  III.  110. 
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CHAP.  draw.  But  availing  himself  of  his  great  superiority 
^j-jj^r^  in  numbers,  he  threw  a  part  of  his  army  across  the 
A.C.318.  river,  and  jwsted  them  in  a  separate  cimip  on  tlie 
right  bank,  to  have  the  supplies  of  the  country 
south  of  the  Aufidus  at  command,  and  to  restrain 
the  enemy's  parties  who  might  attempt  to  forage  in 
that  direction,  ^yhen  Hannilial  saw  the  RomauH 
in  this  situation,  he  also  advanced  nearer  to  them, 
descending  the  left  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  and  en- 
camped over  against  the  main  army  of  the  enemy, 
with  his  right  resting  on  the  river. 
JJ2S!^  ^^^^  ^^^^  <lay»  whicli,  according  to  the  Homan 
"^■*^  calendar,  was  the  last  of  the  month  Quinctilis, 
or  July,  the  Roman  reckoning  being  six  or  seven 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  true  season,  Hannibal  was 
making  his  preparations  for  battle,  and  did  not  stir 
from  his  camp;  so  that  Varro,  whose  command 
it  was,  could  not  bring  on  an  action.  But  on  the 
first  of  Sextilis,  or  August,  Ilannilml  being  now 
quite  ready,  drew  out  his  army  in  front  of  his 
camp  and  olTered  battle,  iilmilius  however  remained 
quiet,  resolved  not  to  fight  on  such  ground,  and 
hoping  that  Hannibal  would  soon  be  obliged  to  fall 
back  nearer  the  hills,  when  he  found  that  he  could 
no  longer  forage  freely  in  the  country  near  the 
sea".  Hannilml,  seeing  that  the  enemy  did  not 
move,  marched  liack  his  infantry  into  his  camp,  but 
sent  his  Numidian  cavalry  across  the  river  to  attack 
the  Romans  on  that  side,  as  they  were  coming  down 

••  PoI>  biitt,  1 1 1    1  n .     Livv.  XXII.  45. 
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in  Straggling  parties  to  tlie  Itauk  to  get  water.     For    chap. 
the  AuHdus,  though  its  bed  is  deep  and  wide,  to  < — . — ^ 
hold  its  winter  Hoods,  is  a  shallow  or  a  narrow  stream   a.c.  216. 
in  summer,  with  many  points  easily  fordable,  not 
by  horse  only,  but  by  infantry.     The  watering  par- 
ties Mere  driven  in  with  some  loss,  and  the  Numi- 
dians  followed  them  to  the  very  gates  of  the  camp, 
and  oblige<l  the  Romans,  on  the  right  bank,  to  pass 
the   summer   night   in  the  burning  Apulian    plain 
without  water. 

At  daybreak  on  the  next  morning,  the  red  ensign,  iiwiniw 
which  was  the  well-known  signal  for  battle,  was  hu  umj. 
seen  flying  over  Varro's  head  quarters";  and  he 
issued  orders,  it  being  his  day  of  command,  for  the 
main  army  to  cross  the  river,  and  fonn  in  order 
of  battle  on  the  right  bank.  Whether  he  had  any 
farther  object  in  crossing  to  the  right  Imnk,  tlian 
to  enable  the  soldiers  on  that  side  to  get  water  in 
security,  we  do  not  know;  but  Hannibal,  it  seems, 
thought  that  the  ground  on  either  bank  suited  him 
e<{uaily;  and  he  too  forded  the  stream  at  two  sQ\m,- 
mte  ]M>ints,  and  drew  out  his  army  opiK>8ite  to  the 
enemy.  The  strong  town  of  Canusium  was  scarcely 
three  miles  off  in  his  rear ;  he  had  left  his  camp  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river;  if  he  were  defeated, 
e8ca{>e  seemed  ho)>eless.  Hut  when  he  saw  the  wide 
open  plain  around  him,  and  looked  at  his  numerous 
and  irresistible  cavalry,  and  knew  that  his  infantry, 
however  inferior  in  numbers,  were  far  better  and 

••  Plutarch,  Pkbiw.  I  A. 
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xLm*  **^^®''  ^W**"*  ^'**'^  tJ*© IP^^^  '™"*<» ^'^ ^hc'r opponent*, 
Airc"m  ^®  ^'^'*'  ^^*^  defeat  was  imposAiblc.  In  this  con- 
A.c.iifi.  firlonee  his  KpiritR  were  not  cheerful  merely,  but  even 
niirthfiil ;  he  rallie<l  one  of  hin  ofticers  jestingly, 
who  noticed  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Ro- 
mans; those  near  him  laughe<l ;  and  as  any  feeling  at 
such  a  moment  in  contagious,  the  laugh  was  echoed 
by  others;  and  the  soldiers,  seeing  their  great  general 
in  such  a  mood,  were  satisfied  that  he  was  sure  of 
victory  '"*. 
itapoiHioa.  The  Carthaginian  army  faced  the  north,  so  that 
the  early  sun  shone  on  their  right  flank,  while  the 
wind,  which  blew  strong  from  the  south,  hut  without 
a  drop  of  rain,  swept  its  clouds  of  dust  over  their 
backs,  and  carried  them  full  into  the  faces  of  the 
enemy  '•'.  On  their  left,  resting  on  the  river,  were 
the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  horse;  next  in  the  line, 
but  throA^Ti  1>ack  a  little,  were  half  of  tlie  African 
infantry  armed  like  the  Romans;  on  their  right, 
somewhat  in  advance,  were  the  Gauls  and  »S))aniards, 
with  their  companies  intermixed ;  then  came  the 
rest  of  the  African  foot,  again  thrown  l»ack  like  their 
comrades ;  and  on  the  right  of  the  whole  line  were 

***  Plutarch,    Fabiut,    15.     Ei-  Kori^aamw    inh    rov    XAAov    roit 

iTtWrw  a  rwof  rW  wtpi  ttirrip  iw  amapritow  Ati  ri  w«iraiyft4potf  mtay- 

dp6t   UroTiftov,   ToCpofta   PtVirMMX,  ytXkorrtt,  t»<rrt  ht^  itnWiiiv  TroXi'C 

«r   Obv/taerop    ai/rm    (^ahmu    rA  «&«  rim   yiXtara  Koi  /ii;d*  a»aka- 

vX^^Dt   Tmm  woktfump,  tn/payayitw  fftlp   iavroiit    dvpaaOtu    roiit   ntpl 

tA  wpimpwov  6  *ktn>i0at,  "  trtpop,"  'An^tflar.     Tovro  rotr  Kjtpx'l^*^'**^ 

fhrtp,  **  <S  Tiatemp,  XtXtfB*   tn  rov-  Idtvirt  fiappot  nttottrvf  Xoyt^o/Mvotr 

rov  ^avfuurittrtpop."    'Kpoiitpov  6i  dw6  iroXXov  Kai  ta)^pov  rov  koto- 

rov  TurnMot  "Ti  wolop'''   "'On*  ^pomtvprot  hniptu  y^^  ovtu  koI 

lifM) "  roi^Mr  oprmp  roaovrmp,  oiifkls  imi(«ip  r^  ^^P^'Wf^  ifopti  top  <uV- 

(V  airrois  riaxmp  raXf  triu  "    r*PO'  dvi>or. 

fUpov   6i   wopi   dd^v  avrotr  rov         '"'   Liry,  XXII.  46.      PluUrcb, 

amttpfiOTos  ipwiwrti  ytXttt  itaat'  km  Fabius,  16. 
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the  Nomidian  liffht  horeemen  •••.     The  nttht  of  the    chap. 
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amiy  resto*!,  po  far  rm  apf>earfi,  on  nothing';  the  ' — — ^ 
ground  xras  0{)en  and  levei;  but  at  some  diHtaneo  Ac. 2i6. 
were  hilU  OTergrown  with  copeewood,  and  furrowed 
with  deep  ravines,  in  which,  according  to  one  ac- 
count of  the  Iwttle,  a  body  of  horsemen  and  of  light 
infantry  lay  in  ambush.  The  rest  of  the  light  troops, 
and  tlie  Balearian  slingers,  skirmished  as  usual  in 
front  of  the  whole  line. 

Aleanwhile  the   masses  of  the  Roman    infantry  tw  of  Ui« 
were  forming  their  line  opposite.     The  sun  on  their  »™r. 
left  flashed  obliquely  on  their  brazen  helmets,  now 
uncovered  for  battle,  and  lit  up  the  waving  forest  of 
their  red  and  black  plumes,  which  rose  upright  from 
their  helmets  a  foot  and  a  half  high. 

They  stood  brandishing  their  formidable  pila, 
covere<l  with  their  long  shields,  and  bearing  on  their 
right  thigh  their  peculiar  and  fatal  weapon,  the 
heavy  sword,  fitted  alike  to  cut  and  to  stab  ".  On 
the  right  of  the  line  were  the  Roman  legions;  on 
the  left  the  infantry  of  the  allies ;  while  between 
the  Roman  right  and  the  river  were  the  Roman 
hoffsemen,  all  of  them  of  wealthy  or  noble  fami- 
lies-; and  on  the  left,  opposed  to  the  Numidians, 
were  the  horsemen  of  the  Italians  and  of  the  Latin 
name.  The  velites  or  light  infantry  covere<l  the 
front,  and  were  ready  to  skirmish  with  the  light 
troops  and  slingers  of  the  enemy. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  which  is  not  explained  ^nwaa^t* 

•-  Pol) bill.,  IIL  lis.     LIfy,        »•  Polybiui,  III.  IN.     Utt, 
XXII.  46.  '       XXII  4v  ' 
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SSau  ^^  ^^^  account  of  the  battle,  the  Roman  infantry 
Lvi'si.  ^^^  formc<l  in  columns  rather  than  in  line,  the 
A.C.316.  (ji^  Qf  i\^Q  maniples  containing  many  more  than 
their  ranks"*.  This  seems  an  extraordinary  tactic 
to  be  adopted  in  a  plain  by  an  army  inferior  in 
cavalry,  but  very  superior  in  in&ntry.  Whether 
the  Romans  rclie<l  on  the  river  as  a  protection  to 
their  right  flank,  and  their  left  was  covered  in  some 
manner  which  is  not  mentioned,— one  account  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  reached  nearly  to  the 
sea  '•', — or  whether  the  great  proportion  of  new  levies 
obliged  the  Romans  to  adopt  the  system  of  the 
phalanx,  and  to  place  their  raw  soldiers  in  the  rear, 
as  incapable  of  fighting  in  the  front  ranks  with 
Hannibars  veterans, — it  appears  at  any  rate  that  the 
Roman  infantry,  though  nearly  double  the  number 
of  the  enemy,  yet  formed  a  line  of  only  equal  length 
with  Hannibars. 
D«fr«tof  The  skirmishing  of  the  light-armed  troo|>s  pre- 
turmirj.  ludcd  as  usual  to  the  battle :  the  Balearian  slingers 
slung  their  stones  like  hail  into  the  ranks  of  the 

***  Polvbius,  III.  ltd.      wotim  tius  had  le«nied  of  aome  old  sot- 

woKXawkaaiov  t6   fiaBot   tv  rait  diera ;  and  tberdbre  Ira  now  or- 

omtpeut  Tov  lurtntrov.  Raleigh  tug-  dcred  hU  battles  accordinirljr,  as 

gmts  that  "  this  bad  been  found  meaning  to  show  more  skill  than 

conTenient  against  the  Cartbagi-  was  in  his   understanding.      Bat 

nians  in  the  former  war.     It  was  the    Carthaginians    had    nere  no 

indeed  no  bad  way  of  resistance  elephants  with  them  in  the  Md  : 

agaiatk    elephants,   to  make   the  their   adrantage    was    in    horse, 

ranks  thick  and  short,  but    the  against  which  this  m-^-"'- — fim- 

filea  long,  as  also  to  strengthen  battailing  was  very                  iile, 

well  the  rear,  that  it  might  stand  forasmuch  as  their  c  ;.».•.'    ■->  l>ot- 

fiMt  coaipaeted  aa  a  wul,  under  ter  sustained  in  front,  than  upon  a 

ahdt«r    whereof   the    disordered  .  long  flank." 

troopa    might    rallj    themselves.  '*  Appian,  VII.  21.  o!  riXai^r 

Thoa  nodi  it  aeenis,  that  Teren-  fyorrcc  nri  r^  6akaa<rji. 
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Roman  line,  and  severely  wounded  the  consul  ^"J,?- 
iflniilius  himself.  Then  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  )^c~^ 
horse  charged  the  Romans  front  to  front,  and  main-  a.c.216. 
tained  a  standing  fight  with  them,  many  leaping  off 
their  horses  and  fighting  on  foot,  till  the  Romans, 
outnumlK*red  and  badly  armed,  without  cuirasses, 
with  light  and  brittle  spears,  and  with  shields  made 
only  of  ox-hide,  were  totally  routed,  and  driven  off 
the  field  **.  Hasdrubal,  who  commanded  the  Gauls 
and  Spaniards,  followed  up  his  work  effectually ;  he 
chased  the  Romans  along  the  river  till  he  had  almost 
destroyed  them ;  and  then,  riding  off  to  the  right, 
he  came  up  to  aid  the  Numidians,  who,  after  their 
manner,  had  l)een  skirmishing  indecisively  with  the 
cavalry  of  the  Italian  allies.  These,  on  seeing  the 
Ciauls  and  S|ianiard8  advancing,  broke  away  and 
fle<l;  the  Numidians,  most  effective  in  pursuing  a 
flying  enemy,  chased  them  with  unweariable  speed, 
and  slaughtered  them  unsparingly ;  while  Ilastlrubal, 
to  complete  his  signal  8er>'ice8  on  this  day,  charged 
fiercely  upon  the  rear  of  the  Roman  infantry. 

He  found  its  huge  masses  already  weltering  in  of  tk« 
helpless  confusion,  crowded  upon  one  another,  totally 
disorganized,  and  fighting  each  man  as  he  best  could, 
but  struggling  on  against  all  ho|>e  by  mere  indomi- 
table courage.  For  the  Roman  columns  on  the 
right  and  left,  finding  the  Gaulish  and  8|mnish  foot 
advancing  in  a  convex  line  or  wedge,  pressed  for- 
wards to  assail  what  seeme<l  the  flanks  of  the  enemy's 

•••  Polybiu*.  in    II  .      f  ivv  \Xn    47 
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CHAP,  column;  so  ttiat»  boinir  already  dniwn  up  with  too 
"^-^^  narrow  a  front  by  their  original  formation,  they  now 
A.C.  316. '  became  compressed  still  more  by  their  own  move- 
ments, the  right  and  left  ctm verging  towards  the 
centre,  till  the  whole  army  became  one  dense  column, 
which  forced  its  wny  onwards  by  the  weight  of  its 
charge,  and  drove  back  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards 
into  the  rear  of  their  own  line.  Moanwliile  its  vic- 
torious advance  had  carried  it,  like  the  Knglish 
column  at  Fontenoy,  into  the  midst  of  Ilannibars 
army;  it  had  passed  between  the  African  infantry 
on  its  right  and  left;  and  now,  whilst  its  head  was 
struggling  against  the  Gauls  and  S])ajiiards,  its  long 
flanks  were  fiercely  assailed  by  the  ACricans,  who^ 
facing  about  to  the  right  and  left,  charged  it  home, 
and  threw  it  into  utter  disorder.  lu  this  state,  when 
they  were  forced  together  into  one  unwieldy  crowd, 
and  already  &lling  by  thousands,  whilst  the  Gauls 
and  Spaniards,  now  advancing  in  their  turn,  were 
barring  farther  progress  in  front,  and  whilst  the 
Africans  were  tearing  their  mass  to  pieces  on  both 
flanks,  Ilasdrubal  with  his  victorious  Gaulish  and 
Spanish  horsemen  broke  with  thundering  fury  upon 
their  rear.  Then  followed  a  butchery  such  as  has 
no  recorded  equal,  except  the  slaughter  of  the  Per- 
sians in  their  camp,  when  the  Greeks  forced  it  after 
the  battle  of  Platsea.  Unable  to  fight  or  fly,  with  no 
quarter  asked  or  given,  the  Romans  and  Italians 
fell  before  the  swords  of  their  enemies,  till,  when 
the  sun  set  upon  the  field,  there  were  left  out  of 
that  vast  multitude  no  more  than  three  thousand 
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men  alive  and  unwoundcd ;  and  these  fled  in  straff-    chap. 
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gViup  iMirtiets,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  found  -r-v — '-* 
u  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  towns  .  The  consul  a.c.  216. 
^nilius,  the  proconsul  Cn.  Servilius,  the  late  master 
of  the  horse  M.  Minucius,  two  qua^tors,  twenty- 
one  niiiitury  tribunes,  and  eighty  senators,  lay  dead 
amidst  the  carnage;  Varro  with  seventy  horsemen 
had  escaped  from  the  rout  of  the  allied  cavalry  on 
the  right  of  the  anny,  and  made  his  way  safely  to 
Venusia. 

But  the  Roman  loss  was  not  yet  compieted.  A  [Jj^l? 
large  force  had  been  left  in  the  camp  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Aufidus,  to  attack  Ilannibars  camp 
during  the  action,  which  it  was  supposed  that,  with 
his  inferior  numbers,  he  could  not  leave  adequately 
guarded.  But  it  was  defended  so  ol^tinately,  that 
the  Romans  were  still  besieging  it  in  vain,  when 
Ilanniljal,  now  completely  victorious  in  the  battle, 
crossed  the  river  to  its  relief.  Then  the  besiegers 
fled  in  their  turn  to  their  own  camp,  and  there, 
cut  off"  from  all  succour,  they  presently  surren- 
dered. A  few  resolute  men  had  forced  their  way 
out  of  the  smaller  camp  on  the  right  bank,  and  had 
esci^ied  to  Canusium ;  the  rest  who  were  in  it  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  their  comrades  on  the  left 
bank,  and  surrendered  to  the  conqueror. 

Less  than  six  thousand  men  of  HannibaPs  army  R«Mita«r 
had  fallen:   no  greater  price  had  he  \ia\d  for  the 
total  destruction  of  more  than  eighty  thousand  of 

*«  Polybbi.  III.  116.     Liv  XXII.  49. 
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CHAP,  the  enemy,  for  the  capture  of  their  two  eiBipt, 
*Sr>«";i  ^^^  t^®  utter  annihilation,  as  it  seemed,  of  all  their 
A.c.  ai6.  means  for  offensive  xi-arfare.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  spirits  of  the  Carthaginian  ofllicers  were  elated 
by  this  unequalled  victor}'.  Maharbal,  seeing  what 
his  cavalry  had  done,  said  to  Hannilial,  **  Let  me 
advance  instantly  with  the  horse,  and  do  thou  follow 
to  support  me;  in  four  days  from  this  time  thou 
shalt  sup  in  the  capitol  '••.*'  There  are  moments 
when  rashness  is  wisdom ;  and  it  may  be  that  this 
was  one  of  them.  The  statue  of  the  goddess  Victory 
in  the  capitol  may  well  have  trembled  in  ever}'  limb 
on  that  day,  and  have  dropped  her  wings,  as  if  for 
ever.  But  Hannibal  came  not ;  and  if  panic  had  for 
one  moment  unnerved  the  iron  courage  of  the  Roman 
aristocracy,  on  the  next  their  inborn  spirit  revived ; 
and  their  resolute  will,  striving  beyond  its  present 
power,  created,  as  is  the  law  of  our  nature,  the  power 
which  it  required. 

•-  Utj.  XXII.5I. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR  IN  ITALY  AFTER  THE  BATTLE 
OF  CANNJB.  REVOLT  OF  CAPUA,  AND  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
OF  SOUTHERN  ITALY  TO  HANNIBAL.  GREAT  EXER- 
TIONS OF  THE  ROMANS.  SURPRISE  OF  TARENTUM. 
SIEGE  OP  CAPUA.  HANNIBAL  MARCHES  ON  ROME. 
REDUCTION    AND    PUNISHMENT   OF   CAPUA.       A.U.C 

538  TO  543. 

From  New  Carthage  to  the  plains  of  Cannae,  Han-    chap. 
nibal*8  march  resembles   a   mighty  torrent,   which, ' — v-^ 
rushini?  alonir   irresistible  and  un(livide<l,  fixes  our  a.c.  216. 
attention  to   the  one  hne  of  its  course:    all  other u>e «»»«•«- 

ter  of  Um 

sights  and  sounds  in  the  landsca{)e  are  forgotten,  ««• 
while  we  look  on  the  rush  of  the  vast  volume  of 
watcn^  and  listen  to  their  deep  and  ceaseless  roar. 
Therefore  I  have  not  wished  to  draw  away  the 
readers  attention  to  other  objects,  but  to  keep  it 
fixed  ui)on  the  advance  of  Hannibal.  But  from 
Canno*  onwards  the  character  of  the  scene  changes. 
The  tingle  torrent,  joined  by  a  hundred  lower 
streams,  has  now  swellc<l  into  a  wide  flood,  ovei^ 
whelming  the  whole  valley ;  and  the  princi|Kil  object 
vou  in.  L 
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ciiAi*.  of  our  interest  is  the  one  rock,  now  islanded  amid 
]j^;^j^^-^  the  waters,  and  on  which  they  dash  furiounlj  on 
A.c.'si6.  every  side,  as  though  they  must  needs  sweep  it 
away.  But  the  rock  stands  unsliakcn :  the  waters  he- 
come  fSsebler;  and  their  streams  are  again  divide<l: 
and  the  flood  shrinks;  and  the  rock  rises  higher 
and  higher;  and  the  danger  is  passed  a^^ny.  In  the 
next  part  of  the  second  Punic  war,  our  attention  will 
be  mainly  fixed  on  Rome,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  on 
HaiinibaL  But  in  order  to  value  aright  the  mighti- 
ness of  her  energy,  we  must  consider  the  multitude 
of  her  enemies ;  how  all  southern  Italy,  led  by  Han- 
nibal, struggled  with  her  face  to  face;  how  Sicily 
and  Macedon  struck  at  her  from  behind ;  how  Sjiain 
supplied  arms  to  her  most  dangerous  enemy.  Yet  her 
policy  and  her  courage  were  every  where :  Sicily  was 
struck  to  the  earth  by  one  blow ;  Macedon  obliged 
to  defend  himself  against  his  nearer  enemies ;  the 
arms  which  Spain  was  ofTering  to  Hannibal  were 
torn  out  of  his  grasp ;  revolted  Italy  was  crushed  to 
pieces;  and  the  great  enemy,  after  all  his  forces  were 
dispersed  and  destroyed,  w&s  obliged,  like  Hector, 
to  fight  singly  under  his  countr}''s  walls,  and  to  fall 
like  Hector,  with  the  consolation  of  **liaving  done 
mighty  deeds,  to  be  famed  in  after  ages." 
J^Xam"^  The  Romans,  knowing  that  their  army  was  in 
■*^^  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  that  the  consuls  had 
been  ordered  no  longer  to  decline  a  battle,  were  for 
some  days  in  the  most  intense  anxiety.  Every 
tongue  was  repeating  some  line  of  old  prophory. 
or  relating  some  new  wonder  or  portent;  every  i< m- 
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pie  was  crowded  with  supplicants;  and  incense  and    chap. 
sacrifices  were  offered  on  every  altar.     At  last  the  "-rr-^ 

•^  A.U.C.  538. 

tidings  arrived  of  the  utter  destruction  of  both  the  a.c.  216. 
consular  amiiea,  and  of  a  slaughter  such  as  Rome 
had  never  before  known.  Even  Livy  felt  himself 
inable  adequately  to  paint  the  grief  and  consterna- 
tion of  that  day';  and  the  experience  of  the  bloodiest 
and  most  embittered  warfare  of  modem  times  would 
not  help  us  to  conceive  it  worthily.  But  one  simple 
fact  speaks  eloquently :  the  whole  number  of  Roman 
cittsena  able  to  bear  arms  had  amounted  at  the 
lasl  eensus  to  270,000  * ;  and  supposing,  as  we  fairly 
may,  that  the  loss  of  the  Romans  in  the  late  battles 
liad  been  equal  to  that  of  their  allies,  there  must 
liave  been  killed  or  taken,  within  the  last  eighteen 
months,  no  fewer  than  60,000,  or  more  than  a 
fifth  [tart  of  the  whole  population  of  citizens  a))ove 
seventeen  years  of  age.  It  must  have  been  true, 
A  ithout  exaggeration,  tliat  every  house  in  Rome  was 
III  mourning. 

T\\Q  two  home  pnetors  summoned  the  senate  to  Mcwum 

<onsnlt  for  the  defence  of  the  city.     Fabius  was  nothe'^Jte. 

loii^rer  dictator;  yet  the  supreme  government  at  this 

•>]it  was  effectually  in  his  liands;  for  the  resolu- 

which  he  moved  were  instantly  and  unanimously 

\<h\.     Light  horsemen  were  to  bo  sent  out  to 

uther  tidings  of  the  enemy's  movements;  *he  mem- 

•crs  of  the  senate,  acting  as  magistimtei^  were  to 

koep  onler  in  the  city,  to  stop  all  loud  or  public 

lainrntations,  and  to  take  care  that  all  intelligence 

Lit/,  XXIL  A4.  «  Li»y.  Epit.  XX. 

l2 
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CHAP.    wa8  conveyed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  pnctore: 

A I4I V. 

)^^J}C^  above  all,  the  city  gates  were  to  be  strictly  giiard(»<l, 
A.C.  2i«.   tiiat  no  one  might  attempt  to  fly  from  Rome,  but 
all  abide  the  common  danger  together '.     Then  the 
forum  was  cleared,  and  the  assemblies  of  the  people 
suspended;   for  at  such   a  moment,  had  any  one 
tribune  uttered  the  word  **  peace,**  the  tribes  would 
have  caught  it  up  with  eagerness,  and  obliged  the 
senate  to  negotiate, 
jjjjj^        Thus   the   first   moments   of  panic   passed;   and 
fiwB  Vmno  Varro*8  dispatches  arrived,  informing  the  senate  that 
he  had  rallied  the  wrecks  of  the  army  at  Canusium, 
and  that  Hannibal  was  not  advancing  upon  Home  \ 
Hope  then  began  to  revive;  the  meetings  of  the 
senate  were  resumed,  and  measures  taken  for  main- 
taining the  war. 
mmwiimu      M.  Marcellus,  one  of  the  pnctors  for  the  year, 
Apulia.       was  at  this  moment  at  Ostia,  j)reparing  to  sail  to 
Sicily.     It  was  resolved  to  transfer  him  at  once  to 
the  great  scene  of  action  in  Apulia;  and  he  was 
ordered    to  give  up  the  fleet    to  his  colleague  P. 
Furius  Philus,  and  to  march  with  the  single  legion 
which  he  had  under  his  command  into  Apulia,  there 
to  collect  the  remains  of  Varro*8  army,  and  to  fall 
back  as  he  best  could    into  Campania,   while  the 
consul  returned  immediately  to  Rome '. 
Tarn's  DSD-      In  the'  mean  time  the  scene  at  Canusium  was 
like  the  disorder  of  a  ship  going  to  pieces,  when 


»  Livy.  XXll.  55.  •  Livy,  XXII.  57.  Plutarch,  M«r- 

<  Uvy,  XXII.56.  cellui,9. 
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fear  makes  men  desperate,  and  the  instinct  of  self-   chap. 

XLIV 

presentation  swallows  up  every  other  feeling.    Some  ^ — — !-• 

young  men  of  the  noblest  families,  a  Metellus  being  A.c.2i«. 

at  the  head  of  them,  looking  upon  Rome  as  lost, 

were  planning  to  escape  from  the  ruin,  and  to  fly 

1)eyond  sea,  in  the  hope  of  entering  into  some  foreign 

-•Tvice.     Such  an  example  at  such  a  moment  would 

'i;ivo  led  the  way  to  a  general  panic:  if  the  noblest 

itizens  of  Rome  despaired  of  their  country,  what 

Hied  state,  or  what  colony,  could  be  expected  to 

;icrifice  themselves  in  defence  of  a  hopeless  cause  ? 

1 1  isul  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  check 

,     It,  and  aided  by  some  firmer  spirits  amongst 

the  officers  themselves,  he  succeeded  in  repressing 

it*.     He  kept  his  men  together,  gave  them  over 


*  The  Mitbor  would  dovbtleM 
tiave  explaiaed  hu  reioiM  for 
•acribiiig  tb«  MppreMion  of  thit 
connMracj  to  letve  Italy  to  Varro. 
Bv  Liry,  XX 11.  59,  by  Valerias 
MaximiM.  V.  6,  7,  by  Dion 
l-'rau'tn.  Feimc  XLIX.,  it  u  at- 
tri!Hit<Hito  Scipio.  See  also  Silius 
Italicus,  X.  4'2<i,  fol.  It  U  tome- 
what  rvmarkaltlc  that  Poiybiu* 
imkea  do  mentioo  of  the  fact, 
citter  b  the  •eooont  of  the  battle 

e  r or  io  tb*  cbaracter  of 

:  ^4,  wbert  be  apMbf  of 
. . ....   ,  ^ ..fir  exploits.   Aocordias 

to  Livj.  with  whowaeoottBt  INoo^ 
coocara,  the  fu^tivea  at  Caaasiitai 
w«r«  beaded  by  four  tribanes, 
wbo  voiaDtanU  ■ubmitted  to  tb« 
roiMiri  of  Scipio  aad  Appios 
ChadhM,  two  01  tbeir  raaibsr  i 
aad8cMo.bvs  cbsnelcrlstie  set 
of  joatMa  Woin^  stifed  tb« 
plot.  Mcanwbils  Varro  is  rsprs- 
''ented  to  bavo  been  at  Vesaala. 

AppiM'a  Memurt  too,  VIL  M, 


tbovifh  (fiflTering:  as  to  tb«  order  of 
tbe  eveata,  and  plainly  ioaccorste, 
— doce  it  makes  Varro  resign  tbe 
command  to  Scipio,  instead  of 
Maroelloa,  wben  be  went  to 
Rone, — implies  tbat  Scipio  distin- 

Siished  himself  at  Canuaium. 
ion's  statement  is  tbe  more 
tnutworthy,  as  he  did  not  join  in 
tbe  cry  against  Varro,  but  speaks 
with  bigb  praise  of  his  conduct 
after  tbe  defeat.  'Er  r6  VMwv^tam 
tAotn>  TV  Tf  twfWvQ  mil  f tf  i  i|(f  in  u, 

dm  Tm0  wofAnmt  tm^ytv,  wpetf> 
/UXXorrac  r«  rji  wtiXft  ]inr<a(  iwt- 
Kptvaaro'  t6  n  otwoXoy  oOr  i0v- 
ftufvott  ovrff  iBBrwimiMif ,  sAA  osr 
ipSiit  r^t  huof^at  Samp  lUfin^t 
tf^jvi  Atwov  »v>i^3tftprfrot,  wdiTa 
fv  9pot/^opu  Tois  wopovm  mm 
0aiAn9*  eal  lM•fn^  ZooanM 
was  so  earslssB  In  abridfiaf  bis 
aoUior,  tlMl  be  traasfen  wbat 
Dion  bare  sajs  of  Varro,  to 
S^ilo. 
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CHAP,  to  the  pnetor  MarceUus  on  his  arriTal  at  Canu- 
V — .^-1^  num,  and  prepared  instantly  to  obey  the  orders  of 
A.c.3i«.  the  senate  by  returning  to  Rome.  The  fate  of  P. 
ClaudiuK  and  L.  Junius  in  the  last  war  might  havi> 
warned  him  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  a  d(^ 
feated  general ;  he  himself  was  personally  liatcfiil  to 
the  prevailing  party  at  Rome ;  and  if  the  memory 
of  Flaniiniiis  was  persecuted,  notwithstanding  his 
glorious  death,  what  could  he  look  for,  a  fugitive 
general  from  that  field  where  his  colleague  and  all 
his  soldiers  had  perished?  Demosthenes  dared  not 
trust  himself  to  the  Athenian  people  after  his  defeat 
in  MXo\\fi\  but  Varro,  with  a  manlier  spirit,  returned 
to  bear  the  obloquy  and  the  punishment  which  the 
popular  feeling,  excited  by  party  animosity,  was  so 
likely  to  heap  on  him.  lie  stopped  as  usual  without 
the  city  walls,  and  summoned  the  senate  to  meet 
him  m  the  Campus  Martins. 
^JkSS  The  senate  felt  his  confidence  in  them,  and  an- 
swered it  nobly.  All  party  feeling  was  8usj>ende<l ; 
all  popular  irritation  was  subdued;  the  butchers 
son,  the  turbulent  demagogue,  the  defeated  general, 
were  all  forgotten ;  only  Varro's  latest  conduct  was 
remembered,  that  he  had  resisted  the  panic  of  his 
oflScers,  and  instead  of  seeking  shelter  at  the  court 
of  a  foreign  king,  had  submitted  himself  to  the 
judgment  of  his  countrymen.  The  senate  voted  him 
their  thanks,  **  because  he  had  not  despaired  of  the 
commonwealth  ^" 

7  LiTj.  XXII.  61.  PluUrcb.  Fabiut,  18.    See  al«>  Floriu.  II.  6. 
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It  was  resolved  to  name  a  dictator;  and  some    chap. 
writers  relate*!  that  the  general  voice  of  the  senate  ^ 

and  i)eople  oftered  the  dictatorship  to  Varro  him- 
selfi  but  that  he  positively  refused  to  accept  it  •.  •ppotaiad. 
This  story  is  extremely  doubtful ;  but  the  dictator 
actually  iiaiued  was  M.  Junius  Pisa,  a  member  of  a 
{lopular  family,  and  who  had  himself  been  consul 
and  censor.  His  ma.ster  of  the  horse  was  T.  Sem- 
pronius  Gracchus,  the  first  of  that  noble  but  ill-fated 
name  who  api>ears  in  the  Roman  annals '. 

Already,  before  the  appointment  of  the  dictator,  Thewute 
the  lioman  government  had  shovni  that  its  resolu-  nntom  tho 
tion  was  fixed  to  carry  on  the  war  to  the  death.  '*"*' 
Ilaimilial  had  allowed  his  Roman  prisoners  to  send 
ten  of  their  number  to  Rome  to  petition  that  the 
senate  would  permit  the  whole  body  to  be  ransomed 
by  their  friends  at  the  sum  of  three  minaj,  or  3000 
asses,  for  each  prisoner.  But  the  senate  absolutely 
forliade  the  money  to  be  paid,  neither  choosing  to 
furnish  Ilannilial  with  so  large  a  sum,  nor  to  show 
any  conijiassion  to  men  who  had  allowed  themselves 
to  fall  alive  into  the  enemies'  hands'*.  The  pri- 
soners therefore  were  left  in  hoj>eless  captivity ;  an<l 
the  armies  which  the  state  require<l  were  to  be 
formed  out  of  other  materials.  The  expedients 
adopte<l  showed  the  urgency  of  the  danger. 

When  the  consuls  took  the  field  at  the  l)eginning  M^Mtimto 

ntiM*  troop*. 

•  Valoriiu   Maximut.   III.  4.  «  •  Mry.  XXII.  A7. 

4  IV.  A.  d  S.    Frootimw,  IV.  A,6.  >•  Folyhiiu.  VI.5S.  Uv^.XXll. 

**  Hoaoribw,  qwm  •!  4«lMTMrt«r  AS— 61.   Appian.  VII.38.  Cicero 

a  popaio,  rMHMMkvit,  AewM,  MW  (!•  OfT.  I.  13.3*i.  111.83.    AoIm 

doribiaa  m^sfnUibiu  roipabHca  QtUiaa.  VIMS. 
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CHAP,    of  the  campaign,  two  legions  had  been  left,  aa  u»ual, 
> '—^  to  cover  the  capital.     These  were  now  to  be  em- 

A.U.C.  538. 

A.C.  316.  ployed  in  active  service ;  and  with  them  was  a  small 
dctaeliment  of  troops,  which  liad  been  dra^Ti  from 
Picenum  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Ariminum,  where 
their  services  were  become  of  less  importance.  The 
contingents  from  the  allies  were  not  rea<ly ;  and  there 
was  no  time  to  x^Tiit  for  them.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  enable  the  dictator  to  take  the  field  immediately, 
eight  thousand  slaves  were  enlisted,  having  expressed 
their  willingness  to  serve ;  and  arms  were  provided 
by  taking  down  from  the  temple  the  spoils  won  in 
former  wars  ".  The  dictator  went  still  farther :  he 
offered  pardon  to  criminals  and  release  to  debtors, 
if  they  were  willing  to  take  up  arms ;  and  amongst 
the  former  class  were  some  bands  of  robbers,  who 
then,  as  in  later  times,  infested  the  mountains,  and 
who  consented  to  serve  the  state  on  receiving  an 
indemnity  for  their  past  oflTences  ".  With  this  strange 
force,  amounting  it  is  said  to  about  25,000  men, 
M.  Junius  marched  into  Campania;  whilst  a  new 
levy  of  the  oldest  and  youngest  citizens  supplied 
two  new  legions  for  the  defence  of  the  cai)ital,  in 
the  pkce  of  those  which  followed  the  dictator  into 
the  field.  M.  Junius  fixed  his  head  quarters  at 
Teanum ",  on  high  ground  upon  the  edge  of  the 
Falemian  plain,  with  the  Latin  colony  of  Cales  in 
his  front,  and  communicating  by  the  Latin  road 
with  Rome. 

»»  Livy.  XXII.  57.  '»  Liry,  XXIII. 24. 

»  Liry,  XXIII.  U. 
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Tlu'  tlictator  was  at  Teanum,  and   M.  MarccUus    chap. 

XLI V 

with  the  armv  of  Canna*,  whom  we  left  in  Apulia, '-> 

'  I        -'  A.U.C.  53& 

is  «le?4frilx''tl  as  now  lyinc:  encaniiwd  above  Suessula  '*,  a.c.  216. 
tliat  is,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vulturous,  on  the  umBmmb 
hills  which  bound  the  Campanian  plain,  ten  or 
twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  Capua,  on  the  right  of 
the  Appian  road  as  it  ascends  the  pass  of  Caudium 
towards  Beneventum.  Thus  we  find  the  seat  of 
war  removed  from  Apulia  to  Campania;  but  the 
detail  of  the  interaie<liate  movements  is  lost ;  and 
we  must  restore  the  broken  story  as  well  as  we  can, 
by  tracing  Ilamiibars  operations  after  the  battle  of 
Canine,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  key  to  those  of 
his  enemies. 

The  fitlelity  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  which  had  not  RcroUot 
lx.*en  shaken  by  the  defeat  of  Thrasymenus,  could  not  conduct  oi 
resist  the  fiery  trial  of  Canna?.  The  A pulians  joined 
the  conqueror  immediately,  and  Arpi  and  Salapia 
o(K>ned  their  gat^s  to  him.  Bruttium,  Lucania,  and 
Samnium  were  ready  to  follow  the  example  '* ;  and 
naiiiiilml  was  obliged  to  divide  his  army,  and  send 
offic«'rs  into  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  re- 
ceive and  protect  those  who  wished  to  join  him, 
and  to  organize  their  forces  for  effective  co-opera- 
tion in  the  Held.  Meanwhile  he  himself  remained 
in  Apulia,  not  {K^rhaps  without  hope  that  this  last 
blow  liad  broken  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  power 
of  the  enemy,  and  that  they  would  listen  readily  to 
profMisals  of  |»eace.     With  this  view  he  sent  a  Car- 

"  Lkj.  XXIi.  14.  •»  Uty,    XXII.   61.     Pol^biu.. 

III.  lis.     Ai>pi«n,  VII.  31. 
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CHAP,  tlmginiail  OBoer  U>  accompany  the  deputation  of  the 
"-T^-^  Roman  pri«oner«  to  Rome,  and  onlorod  him  to 
*  *'  -"^  encourage  any  dispoRition  on  the  |iart  of  the  Romans 
to  ofKjn  a  negotiation  ".  When  ho  foimd  therefore 
on  the  return  of  the  deputies,  that  his  officer  had  not 
been  a]Iowe<l  to  enter  the  city,  and  that  the  Romans 
had  refused  to  ransom  their  prisoners,  his  di8ap[>oint- 
ment  l)etrayed  him  into  acts  of  the  most  inhuman 
cruelty.  The  mam  of  the  prisoners  left  in  his  liands 
he  sold  for  slaves;  and  so  far  he  did  not  overstep 
the  recognized  Uiwg  of  war&re ;  but  many  of  the 
more  distinguished  among  them  he  put  to  death; 
and  those  who  were  senators  he  obliged  to  fight  as 
gladiators  with  each  other  in  the  presence  of  his 
whole  army.  It  is  added,  that  brothers  were  in 
some  instances  brought  out  to  fight  with  their 
brothers,  and  sons  with  their  fathers;  but  that  the 
prisoners  refiised  so  to  sin  against  nature,  and  chose 
rather  to  suffer  the  worst  torments  than  to  draw 
their  swords  in  such  horrible  combats  '^     Hannibal*s 

■*  Liry,  XXII.  58.  ip  rots  iufiovkliHt,— then   mutt 

''  Diodortw,   XXVI.    Exc   de  doobtlcM  he  a  greet  deal  ofexag* 

Virtut.  et  Vitiia.    Appian,  V 1 1. 28.  ger  '-m,  even  if  thejr  had 

Zonaras,  IX.  2.    Valerius    Mazi-  *as  u  at  all.     The  atory 

mus,  IX.  2.  Ext.2.     But  aa  eren  in   riiuv.  VIII.  7.  that   the  !••( 

Livv    does    not    mention    these  surviror  of  these  gladiatorial  com* 

stones,  though  thev  would  hare  bats  had  to  fight  against  an  ele- 

afforded  such  a  tome  for  his  rbe-  phant,  and  killed  him,  and  wm  then 

toric. — nor  doea  Potrbius,  either  treacherooslr  waylaid  and    mur- 

in  IX.  24.  when  speaking  of  Han-  d«red  by  Hwiribnl's  orders,  was 

nibals  alleged  cruelty,  or  in  VI.  probably  invented  with  reference 

58,  where  he  gives  the  account  of  to  this  Tenr  occasion.     The  re- 

the  mistton  of  the  eaptivea,  and  marks  of  Polybius  should  make 

adds  that  Hannibal,  when  be  beard  us  slow  to  believe  the  stories  of 

that  the  Romans  had  refbaed  to  Hannibal's  cruelties,  which  so  soon 

ransom  them,  icamrX^yi;  nd  (mtac  became  a  theme  for  the  invention 

fiov  ml  t6  §iiryaki^(nfxp9  r«r  Mpim  of  poets  and  rhetoricians. 
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VOW  may  hare  justified  all   thetoe  cruelties  in  his    chap. 

XLIV. 

eye«;  but  his  passions  deceived  him,  and  he  was  pro-  ^rrr;,-^ 
voked  to  fury  by  the  resolute  spirit  which  ought  to  a.c.216. 
have  excited  his  admiration.     To  admire  the  virtue 
which  thwarts  our  dearest  purposes  however  natural 
it  may  seem  to  indiiTerent  spectators,  is  one  of  the 
hardest  trials  of  humanity. 

Finding  the  Romans  immovable,  Hannibal  broke  Hmniw 

^  enter*  Cam- 

up    from    his   position  in  Apulia,  and  moved  intoi«n»:r«- 

voU  of 

Samnium.  The  popular  party  in  Compsa  opened  c*p«». 
their  gates  to  him ;  and  he  made  the  place  serve  as 
a  depot  for  his  plunder,  and  for  the  heavy  baggage 
of  his  army  ".  His  brother  Mago  was  then  ordered 
to  march  into  Bnittium  with  a  division  of  the  army, 
and  after  liaving  received  the  submission  of  the 
Hirpiuians  on  his  way,  to  embark  at  one  of  the 
Bruttian  ports,  and  carry  the  tidings  of  his  sucoen 
to  Carthage".  Hanno,  with  another  division,  was 
sent  into  Lucania  to  protect  the  revolt  of  the 
Lucanians'^;  while  Hannibal  himself,  in  pursuit  of 
a  Htill  greater  prize,  descended  once  more  into  the 
plains  of  Cam|iania.  Tlie  Pentrian  Samnites  partly 
iine<I  by  the  Latin  colony  of  (Esemia,  and 
paniy  by  the  influence  of  their  own  countrknian. 
Num.  Decimius  of  ]k>vianum,  a  zealous  8upiM)rter 
of  the  Uoman  alliance,  remaineti  firm  in  their  ad- 
herenoe  to  Rome:  but  the  Hirpinians  and  the 
f*  "  ■  !i  Sanmites  all  joine<l  the  Carthapiiiiaiis ; 
J«!  ''"MiofM  no  doubt  forme<l  part  of  the  army 

•  Lnv.  will.  I.  «•  Ll»y,  XXIII.87. 

'•  Li*>.  Will.  11. 
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x"tv'  ^'^^  which  HannilMil  invaded  Campania".  There  all 
jTuxTsm!  was  ready  for  his  reception.  The  ))opuIar  i>arty  in 
A.C.216.  Capua  were  headed  by  Pacuvius  Calavius,  a  man 
of  the  highest  nobility,  and  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Appius  Cbudius  but  whose  ambition  led  him  to 
aspire  to  the  sovereignty,  not  of  his  own  country 
only,  but,  through  Ilannibars  aid,  of  the  whole  of 
Italy,  Capua  8uecec>ding,  as  he  hoped,  to  the  supre- 
macy now  enjoyed  by  Rome.  The  aristocratical  jwirty 
were  weak  and  unpopular,  and  could  offer  no  oppo- 
Rition  to  him ;  while  the  people,  wholly  subject  to 
his  influence,  concludinl  a  treaty  with  Ilannilxil,  and 
admitted  the  Carthaginian  general  and  his  army 
into  the  city".  Thus  the  second  city  in  Italy, 
capable,  it  is  said,  of  raising  an  army  of  30,000  foot 
and  4000  horse",  connected  with  Rome  by  the 
closest  ties,  and  which  for  nearly  a  century  had 
remained  true  to  its  alliance  under  all  dangers, 
threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  Hannibal,  and  took  its 
place  at  the  head  of  the  new  coalition  of  southern 
Italy,  to  try  the  old  quarrel  of  the  Samnite  wars 
once  again. 
ifawdiM  This  revolt  of  Capua,  the  greatest  result,  short 
■i».  of  the  submission  of  Rome  itself,  which  could 
have  followed  from  the  Ixattle  of  Canna\  drew  the 
Roman  armies  towards  Campania.  Marcellus  had 
probably  fallen  Imck  from  Canusium  by  the  Appian 
road  through  Beneventum,  moving  by  an  interior 
and   shorter   line;   whilst   Hannibal    advanced   by 

"  Livy.  XXII.  61.  24.  «  Livy.  XXIII.  5.  See  Nielwhr. 

"  Lirj.  XXIII.  2—4.  Vol.  II.  note  145. 
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Compsa  upon  Abellinum,  descending  into  the  plain    chap. 
of   C  nmimnin    by  what    is    now  the  pass  of  Mon-  * — p,— ^ 
teforte.      Hanniljal's  cjivalry   gave    him    the   whole  a.c.  216, 
command  of  the  country;  and  Marcellus  could  do 
no  more  than  watch  his  movements  from  his  camp 
above  Suessula,  and   wait  for  some  opportunity  of 
impeding  his  operations  in  detail. 

At  this  point  in  the  story  of  the  war,  the  ques-  P^*SJ°|* 
tion  arises,  how  was  it  possible  for  Rome  to  escape  'j** ««»»  , 
destruction  ?  Nor  is  this  question  merely  prompted 
by  the  thought  of  Hannibal's  great  victories  in  the 
field,  and  the  enormous  slaughter  of  Roman  citizens 
at  Til rasy menus  and  Canna; ;  it  appears  even  more 
perplexing  to  those  who  have  attenttvely  studied  the 
prece<ling  history  of  Rome.  A  single  Imttle,  evenly 
contested  and  hardly  won,  had  enabled  Pyrrhus  to 
advance  into  the  heart  of  Latium ;  the  Hemican 
cities  and  the  impregnable  Pra?neste  had  opened 
their  gates  to  him ;  yet  Capua  was  then  faithfril  to 
Rome;  and  Samnium  and  Lucania,  exhausted  by 
long  years  of  unsuccessful  warfare,  could  have  yielded 
him  no  such  succour,  as  now,  after  fifty  years  of 
peace,  they  were  able  to  afford  to  Hannibal.  Rut 
now,  when  ITannilml  was  received  into  Capua,  the 
state  of  Italy  seemed  to  have  gone  backwards  a  hun- 
dred yoans  and  to  have  returned  to  what  it  had 
been  after  the  l>attle  of  Lautulic  in  the  second  Sam- 
nite  war**,  with  the  immense  addition  of  the  genius 
of  Hannilml  and  the  i)owcr  of  Cartilage  thrown  into 

'*  .s««  Vol.  11.  Chap.  XXXI. 
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CHAP,    the  toale  of  the  enemiei  of  Rome.    Tben^  •• 

< L/ Capua  had  revolted,  aiul  Cani|>aiiia,  Samnium,  and 

A.c.  216.  Lucauia»  were  banded  together  against  Home ;  but 
this  mne  confederacy  was  now  supported  by  all  the 
reflources  of  Carthage :  and  at  its  head  in  the  field 
of  battle  was  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  veteran 
and  victorious  soldiers,  led  by  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen.  How  could 
it  happen  that  a  confederacy  so  ibmiiduble  wa8  only 
formed  to  be  defeated? — that  the  revolt  of  Capua 
was  the  term  of  Ilanniliars  progress  ? — that  from  this 
day  forwards  his  great  powers  were  shown  nit  her  in 
repelling  defeat  than  in  commanding  victory  ? — that, 
instead  of  besieging  Rome,  he  was  soon  employed 
in  protecting  and  relieving  Capua? — and  that  his 
protection  and  his  succours  were  alike  imavailing? 
Ckuca  No  single  cause  will    explain  a  result  so  extra- 

Imt.  ordiiiar}'.    Rome  owed  her  deliverance  princi{)ally  to 

the  strength  of  the  aristocratical  interest  throughout 
Italy, — to  her  numerous  colonies  of  the  Latin  name, 
— to  the  scanty  numbers  of  Hannil>ars  Africans  and 
Spaniards,  and  to  bis  want  of  an  eihcicut  artillery. 
The  material  of  a  good  artillery  must  surely  have 
existed  in  Capua ;  but  there  seem  to  have  been  no 
officers  capable  of  directing  it ;  and  no  great  gene- 
ral's operations  exhibit  so  striking  a  contrast  of 
strength  and  weakness,  as  may  be  seen  in  Ilannibars 
battles  and  sieges.  And  when  Cannae  had  taught 
the  Romans  to  avoid  pitched  battles  in  the  open 
field,  the  war  became  necessarily  a  series  of  sieges, 
where  Hannibal's  strongest  arm,  his  cavalry,  could 
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render  little  service,  while  his  infieuitry  was  in  quality    5^f '• 
not  more  than  t'(jual  to  the  enemy,  and  his  artillery  \ijq  ^gl 
was  decidedly  inferior.  a.c.  an. 

With  two  divisions  of  his  army  absent  in  Lucania  MWituj 
and  Bruttium,  and  while  anxiously  waiting  for  the  canpuk. 
roinforcements  which  Mago  was  to  procure  from 
Carthage,  llannilml  could  not  undertake  any  great 
ittii'iisive  operation  after  his  arrival  in  Campania. 
He  attempted  only  to  reduce  the  remaining  cities  of 
the  Cam|)anian  plain  and  sea  coast,  and  especially 
to  dishxige  the  Romans  from  Casilinum,  whicli,  lying 
within  three  miles  of  Capua,  and  commanding  the 
p&ssage  of  the  Vultumus,  not  only  restrained  all  his 
movements,  but  was  a  serious  annoyance  to  Capua, 
and  threatened  its  territory  with  continual  incur- 
Hions.  Atilla  and  Calatia  had  revolted  to  him 
already  with  Capua;  and  he  took  Nuceria,  Al&tema, 
and  Acemr.  The  Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  Near 
]>olis  and  C^imae,  were  firmly  attached  to  Rome,  and 
were  too  strong  to  Ik?  besieged  with  success;  but 
Nola  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  nearly  midway 
between  Capua  and  Nuceria ;  and  the  popular  }>arty 
there,  as  elsewhere,  were  ready  to  open  their  gates 
to  Haimibal.  He  was  preimring  to  appear  before 
the  town ;  but  the  aristocracy  had  time  to  apprize  the 
Romans  of  their  danger;  and  Marcellus,  who  was 
then  at  Casilinum,  marched  round  l>ehind  the  moun- 
tains to  eao^  the  enemy's  notice,  and  descended 
suddenly  upon  Nola  from  the  hills  which  rise  directly 
al>ove  it.  He  socuretl  the  place,  represseil  the  popu- 
lar party   by  some  bloody   executions,  and   when 
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CHAP.  HannDml  advanced  to  the  walUi,  made  a  toddcn 
jj-jj^-jjj  sally,  and  repulsed  him  with  some  loss".  Ilavin^r 
A.C.2H.  done  this  servioe,  and  left  the  aristocratiml  party  in 
absolute  possession  of  the  government,  he  rcturncii 
again  to  the  hills,  and  lay  encamped  on  the  edge  of 
the  mountain  boundary  of  the  Cam|)anian  ))Iaiii,  ju«t 
above  the  entrance  of  the  famous  pass  of  Caudium. 
His  place  at  Casilinum  was  to  be  supplied  by  the 
dictator's  army  from  Tcanum  ;  but  Hannibal  watche<l 
his  opportunity,  and  anticipating  his  enemies  this 
time,  laid  regular  siege  to  Casilinum,  which  was 
defended  by  a  garrison  of  about  1000  men. 
Conduct  of  This  garrison  had  acted  the  very  same  part  to- 
ordSduT^  wards  the  citizens  of  Casilinum,  which  the  Camim- 
uians  had  acted  at  Rhegium  in  the  war  with  Pyr- 
rhus ".  Aljout  500  Latins  of  Pneneste,  and  450 
Etruscans  of  Perusia,  having  been  levied  too  late  to 
join  the  consular  armies  when  they  took  the  field, 
were  marching  after  them  into  Apulia  by  the  Ap- 
pian  road,  when  they  heard  the  tidings  of  the  defeat 
of  Camuc.  They  immediately  turned  about,  and  fell 
back  upon  Casilinum,  where  they  established  them- 
selves, and  for  their  better  security  massacred  the 
Campanian  inhabitants,  and,  abandoning  the  quarter 
of  the  town  which  was  on  the  left  Imnk  of  the  Vul- 
tumus,  occupied  the  quarter  on  the  right  bank". 
Marcellus,  when  he  retreated  from  Apulia  with  the 
wreck  of  Varro's  army,  had  fixed  his  head  quarters 
for  a  time  at  Casilinum ;  the  position  being  one  of 

»  LiTV,  XXIIl.  14—17.     Plutarch.        »•  See  Vol.  II.  p.  49;J. 
MaroeUitt.ll.  w  LItj,  XXIII.  17. 
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preat  importance,  and  there  being  some  danger  lest  chap. 
the  garrison,  while  they  kept  off  Hannibal,  should  re-  ^  y  '' 
solve  to  hold  the  town  for  themselves  rather  than  for  At. 216." 
the  Romans.  They  were  now  left  to  themselves ;  and 
<lreading  HannilMil's  vengeance  for  the  massacre  of  the 
old  inhabitants,  they  resisted  his  assaults  desperately, 
and  obliged  him  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 
This  was  the  last  active  operation  of  the  campaign : 
all  the  armies  now  went  into  winter  quarters.  The 
dictator  remained  at  Teanum ;  Marcellus  lay  in  his 
mountain  camp  above  Nola;  and  Hanuibars  army 
was  at  Capua ".  Being  quartered  in  the  houses  of 
the  city,  instead  of  being  encamped  by  themselves, 
their  discipline,  it  is  likely,  was  somewhat  im|)aired 
by  the  various  temptations  thrown  in  their  way ;  and 
as  the  wealth  and  enjoyments  of  Capua  at  that  time 

MTrt *  rious,  the  writers  who  adopted  the  vulgar 

de<-  lis  against  luxury,   pretended   that  Ilan- 

nibaFs  army  was  ruined  by  the  indulgences  of  this 
winter,  and  that  Capua  was  the  Canna?  of  Carthage  **. 

Tliis  intermission  of  active  warfare  will  afford  usProfT«Mor 

_  .    .  ,  -  the  w»r  in 

an  opportunity  of  noticmg  the  progress  of  events  other  quar- 
elsewhere,  which  we  have  hitherto  unavoidably  neg- 
lected. From  the  banks  of  the  Iberus  Ilanniljal  had 
made  his  way  without  interruption  to  Capua;  and 
the  countries  which  he  left  l>eliind  him  sink  in  like 
manner  from  the  notice  of  the  historian.  We  must 
now  see  what  liad  happened  in  each  of  them  since 
IIannilial*8  paange. 

'■*  Liv.  XXIII.  18.  »  Livy.  XXllI.  45.     Flonit.  IL 

6.  VkUriiM  lUsioMM,  is.  I.   Ext  I. 

VOL.  UL  M 
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^AP.  It  has  been  mentioned  above,  that  P.  Scipio, 
^~r^T^'  when  he  returned  from  the  Rhone  to  Italy,  to  be 
f^^^^Jf  ready  to  meet  Hannibal  iu  Cisalpine  Gaul,  sent  his 
jjj*^"*"'  annj  into  S])ain  und€»r  the  command  of  his  brother". 
After  his  consulship  was  over,  his  province  of  Spaiu 
was  still  continued  to  him  as  proconsul;  and  he 
went  thither  accordingly  to  take  the  command.  He 
found  tliat  his  brother  had  already  effected  much : 
he  had  defeated  and  made  prisoner  the  Carthagi- 
nian geaera],  W*«t»ft,  whom  Ilannilxil  left  to  main- 
tain his  latest  conquests  in  Spain,  and  had  driven 
the  Carthaginians  beyond  the  Iberus".  His  own 
arrival  in  Spain  took  place  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  637,  three  or  four  months  after  the  battle  of 
Thrasymenus;  and  although  little  was  done  in  the 
field  before  the  end  of  the  season,  the  Carthaginian 
governor  of  Saguntum  was  persuaded  to  set  at 
liberty  all  the  Spanish  hostages  left  in  his  custody ; 
and  the  Sjianianl  who  had  advised  this  step  under 
the  mask  of  goodwill  to  Carthage,  as  a  means  of 
securing  the  affections  of  the  Spanish  people,  had 
no  sooner  received  the  hostages  with  orders  to  take 
them  back  to  their  several  homes,  than  he  delivered 
them  up  to  the  Romans.  Thus  Scipio  enjoyed  the 
whole  credit  of  restoring  them  to  their  friends,  and 
made  the  Roman  name  generally  popular  '*.  In  the 
following  year,  Ilasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar, 
having  received  orders  to  march  into  Italy  to  co- 
operate with  his  brother,  was  encoimtered  by  the 

*  Above,  p.  81.  "  Polybius,  III.  76. 

**  Polybius,  111.98,99. 
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Romans  near  the  Iberus,  and  defeated  " ;  so  that  his    chap. 

XLIV 

invasioa  of  Italy  was  for  the  present  efiectuallv  Vrr^r^i:' 

'  *  •    A.U.C.  aSH 

prevented.  a.c.  2ii. 

The  importance  of  this  Spanish  war  cannot   beit^p*^*"- 

portanoo. 

estimated  too  highly;  for,  by  disputing  the  possession 
of  Spain,  the  Romans  deprived  their  enemy  of  his 
best  nursery  of  soldiers,  from  which  otherwise  he 
would  have  been  able  to  raise  army  after  army  for 
the  invasion  of  Italy.  But  its  importance  consisted 
not  so  much  in  the  particular  events,  as  in  its  being 
kept  up  at  all:  nor  is  there  any  thing  requiring 
explanation  in  the  success  of  the  Romans.  Their 
army  had  originally  consisted  of  20,000  men;  and 
P.  Scipio  had  brought  some  reinforcements;  while 
Ilasdrubal  and  Hanno  in  their  two  armies  had  a 
force  not  much  superior:  hence,  after  the  total  defeat 
of  Hanno,  Ilasdrubal  could  not  meet  the  Romans 
with  any  chance  of  success.  For  Spanish  levies  were 
now  no  longer  to  be  depended  on,  while  the  Romans 
were  inviting  the  nations  of  Sjmin  to  leave  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  come  over  to  them.  In  this  contest 
betwetm  the  two  nations,  which  should  moMt  influence 
the  minds  of  the  Sfianiards,  the  ascendency  of  the 
Roman  character  was  clearly  shown ;  and  the  natives 
were  clrawn,  as  by  an  invincible  attraction,  to  the 
worthier. 

While  Spain  was  thus  the  scene  of  active  war-  TrmaoaimtT 

of  Ci^d^^B 

fiue»  Cisalpine  Gaul,  after  Ilannilial's  advance  intooaui. 
Italy,  seeaii  to  have  sunk   back   into  a  state  of 

*■  LIvjr.  XXIII.  97,SS.20. 
M    2 
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CHAP,  tranquillity,  such  as  it  liafi  enjoyed  in  the  first  Punic 
^jl^j^r^war.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  colonies  of 
A.C.21C.  Placentia  and  Cremona,  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
Roman  frontier,  and  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes, 
were  left  unassailed  from  the  time  >%hen  liaimibul 
crossed  the  Apennines  into  Etruria.  We  are  only 
told  that  L.  Postumius  Albinus,  one  of  the  pnetors 
of  the  year  538,  was  sent  MJth  an  army  into  Gaul, 
when  Varro  and  .£milius  marched  into  Apulia,  M-ith 
the  express  object  of  compelling  the  Gauls  in  Han- 
nibaPs  service  to  return  to  the  defence  of  their 
own  country  '*.  What  he  did  in  the  course  of  that 
summer  we  know  not :  at  the  end  of  the  consular 
year  he  was  still  in  his  province,  and  was  elected 
consul  for  the  year  following,  with  TL  Sempronius 
Gracchus.  But  before  his  consulship  began,  early  in 
March  apparently,  according  to  the  Roman  calendar, 
he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  while  advancing  into  the 
enemy's  countr}',  and  was  cut  to  pieces'*  with  his 
whole  army.  We  are  told  that  the  Romans  found  it 
utterly  impossible  to  replace  the  army  thus  lost,  and 
tliat  it  was  resolved  for  the  present  to  leave  the 
Gauls  to  themselves".  But  it  was  not  so  certain 
that  the  Gauls,  if  unopposed,  would  leave  the 
Romans  to  themselves;  and  we  find  that  M.  Pom- 
ponius  Matho,  who  had  been  city  pra»tor  in  538, 
was  sent,  on  the  ex])iration  of  his  office,  with  pro- 
consular power  to  Ariminum,  and  that  he  remained 
on  that  frontier  for  two  years  with  an  army  of  two 

»•  Polvbiu*.  III.  IW.  »  LiTT,  XXIII.  25. 

»  Uvy.  XXI II.  24.     Poiybius.  III.  118. 
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legions",  while  C.  Varro  with  another  legion  was    chap. 

.         •         .  XLIV 

cjiiartered  in  Picenum,  to  support  him  in  time  of> — J_!_-» 
iiee<l'*.  Still  the  inaction  of  the  Gauls  is  extraordi-  a.c.216. 
nary,  the  more  so  as  we  find  them  in  anns  imme- 
diately after  the  end  of  the  war  with  Carthage,  and 
attacking  Placentia  and  Cremona,  which  they  had  so 
long  left  in  peace  ^.  We  can  only  suppose  that 
the  absence  of  a  large  portion  of  their  soldiers,  who 
were  serving  in  Hannibars  army,  crippled  the  power 
of  the  Gauls  who  were  left;  at  home ;  and  that  long 
exj>erience  had  taught  them  that,  unless  when  con- 
<lucted  by  a  general  of  a  more  civilized  nation,  they 
could  not  carry  on  war  successfully  with  the  Romans. 
The  older  Gaulish  chiefs  also  were  often  averse  to 
war,  when  the  younger  chiefs  were  in  favour  of  it  *• ; 
and  the  Romans  were  likely  to  be  lavish  of  presents 
at  a  time  so  critical,  to  confirm  their  friends  in  their 
peaceful  sentiments,  and  to  win  over  their  adver- 
saries. It  seems  prol>able  that  some  truce  was  con- 
clude<l,  which  restrained  either  the  Gauls  or  Romans 
from  invadin^j't'ach  other's  territory;  and  the  Romans 
were  contoiitrd  not  to  require  the  recall  of  the  Gauls 
serving  with  IIannil)al ;  some  of  whom,  we  know, 
continued  to  be  with  him  till  a  much  later  period. 
The  multitude  of  the  Gauls  rejoiced,  jKrhaps,  that 
they  luid  won  thus  much  from  their  proud  enemy, 
and  were  well  content  that  the  war  should  bo  carried 


"  LWy,  XXIV.   10.  44.    8m  "  LIry.  XXXI.  10. 
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CHAP,   on  far  from  their  own  fnmtien,  and  yet  that  they 

XLIV 

* — -^—^  tboald  share  in  its  adTtntages.  But  ^tiser  men  miglit 
le.  Mflw  regret  that  better  use  was  Boi  made  of  the  fiiTourablo 
moment ;  that  no  Garthaginian  officer  had  been  left 
with  them  to  organiae  their  armies  and  conduct  them 
into  the  field;  that  the  Roman  encroachments  on 
their  soil  were  still  maintained ;  and  that  there  was 
no  Gellius  Gnatius  in  northern  Italy  to  rouse  the 
Etrascans  and  Umbrians  to  unite  their  forces  with 
those  of  the  Gauls  on  the  south  of  the  Apennines, 
and,  while  Hannibal  laj  triumphant  in  Capua,  to  re- 
venge the  defeat  of  Sentinum  by  a  second  victory 
on  the  Alia  or  the  Tiber. 


lof  Whatever  was  the  cause,  the  inactivity  of  the 
Gauls  after  their  great  victory  over  L.  Postumius, 
might  strengthen  the  argument  of  those  Greeks  who 
ascribed  the  conquests  of  the  Romans  to  their  good 
fortune.  It  was  no  less  timely  than  the  peace  with 
Etruria,  concluded  at  the  very  moment  when  Pyr- 
rhus  was  advancing  upon  Rome,  or  than  the  quiet  of 
these  same  Gauls  during  the  first  Punic  war.  The 
ecmsequence  was,  that  the  Romans  had  the  whole 
force  of  Etruria  and  Umbria  disposable  for  the  con- 
test in  the  south ;  and  that  any  dis])osition  to  rev<^t, 
which  might  have  existed  in  those  countries,  was 
unable  to  show  itself  in  action.  Their  soldiers  served 
as  allies  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  with  the  Sabines, 
Picentians,  Vestinians,  Frentanians,  Mamicinians, 
Marsians,  and  Pelignians,  together  with  the  cities  of 
the  Latin  name,  composted  the  Roman  confederacy 
after  the  revolt  of  southern  Italy.    That  revolt  made 
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the  drain,  both  of  men  and  money,  press  more  heavily    chap. 

XLIV 

on  the  states  M'liich  still  remained  fiuthful ;  and  the '-^ 

A  U  C  &S8. 

friends  of  Home  must  every  where  have  had  the  a.c.316. 
greatest  difliculty  in  persuading  their  countrymen 
not  to  desert  a  cause  which  seemed  so  ruinous. 
Under  such  a  pressure,  the  Roman  government 
plainly  told  its  officers  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  that 
they  must  provide  for  their  armies  as  they  best 
could,  for  that  they  must  expect  no  supplies  of  any 
kind  from  home  *'.  The  proprjetor  of  Sicily  applied 
to  the  never-failing  friendship  of  Hiero,and  obtained 
froTQ  him,  ilmost  as  the  last  act  of  his  long  life, 
moiif  •  i.-^h  to  pay  his  soldiers,  and  corn  for  six 
mon  .  iLsumption.     But  the  proprietor  of  Sardi- 

nia had  no  such  friend  to  help  him ;  and  he  ^^tis 
obliged  to  get  both  com  and  money  from  the  people 
of  the  province ".  The  money,  it  seems,  like  the 
benevolences  of  our  own  government  in  old  times, 
was  Boninally  a  free-will  oflfenng  of  the  loyal  cities 
of  Sardinia  to  the  Roman  people:  but  theSardittiaM 
knew  that  it  was  a  gift  which  they  could  not  help 
:-■  '  :  and  inifiatient  of  this  addition  to  their  for- 
I  irdens  they  applied   to  Carthage  for  aid,  and 

broke  out  the  following  year  into  o|)en  revolt ". 

It  is  not  without  reason  tliat  the  Roman  govern-  Their  im». 
ment  had  abandcmed  its  officers  in  the  provinces  to  um. 
their  own  reaources.    Their  financial  diHicultios  were 
enonnous.     Large  tracts  of  land,  arable,  pasture,  and 
forest,  from  which   the   state  ordinarily  derived  a 

•'  Lmv.  Will.  21.       "  Livy,  XX 111  ::i.      «•  Utj,  XXIll.  M. 
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CHAP.  revcniM^  wne  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  the  num- 
j-  J  -[■^  ber  of  tax-pajera  had  been  greatly  diminished  by 
A.C.  316.  the  slaughter  of  so  many  citizens  in  battle ;  and  in 
many  cases  their  widows  and  children  would  l)c 
unable  to  cultivate  their  little  property,  and  would 
be  altogether  insolvent  If  the  poorer  citizens  were 
again  obliged,  as  after  the  Gaulish  invaj^ion,  to 
borrow  money  of  the  rich,  discontent  and  misery 
would  have  been  the  sure  consequence ;  and  the 
debtor  would  regard  his  creditor  as  a  worse  enemy 
than  Hannibal.  Accordingly  three  commissioners 
were  appointed,  on  the  proposition  of  the  tribune 
Minucius,  like  the  five  commissioners  of  the  year 
403,  with  the  express  object  of  facilitating  the  cir- 
culation, and  assisting  the  distressed  tax-payer  **. 
Their  measures  are  not  recorded ;  but  we  may  sup- 
pose that  they  acted  like  the  former  commissioners, 
and  allowed  the  poor  citizens  to  pay  their  taxes  in 
kind,  when  they  could  not  procure  money,  and  did 
not  force  them  to  sell  their  property,  when  it  must 
have  been  sold  at  a  certain  loss  **.  The  war  must  no 
doubt  have  raised  the  value  of  money,  and  dimin- 
ished that  of  land ;  and  the  agricultural  population, 
who  had  to  pay  a  fixed  amount  of  taxation  in  money, 
were  thus  doubly  sufierers.  As  a  mere  financial 
operation,  the  commissioners'  measures  may  not 
hnvp  l>w»n  very  profitable ;  but  the  government  had 

«*  Livy.  XXIII.  21.    Conptfe  (XXXIII.  IS)  says.  t. 

VII.  21.  the  dictatorship  of  Fai  i     i- 

**S«linMus(de  Usuris,  p.6IO),  mas,  was   a    metMire    uf    tbe*e 

coneelves  that  the  reduction  of  comiiiianoiien. 
the  aa  to  an  oooce,  which,  Pliny 
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the  wisdom  to  see  that  every  thing  depended  on  the    chap. 
ananimitv  and  devotion  of  all  classes  to  the  cause  of  ^ ^ 

A  U  C  538 

their  countrj';  and  it  was  worth  a  gT<*at  pecuniary  A.c.2ie.' 
sacriiiee,  even  in  the  actual  financial  difficulties,  to 
attach  the  people  heartily  to  the  government,  and 
to  prevent  that  intolerable  evil  of  a  general  state  of 
debt,  which  must  speedily  have  led  to  a  revolution, 
and  laid  Rome  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Hannibal. 

Neither  Home  nor  Carthage  could  be  said  to  have  Evenuof 
the  undisputed  mastery  of  the  sea.  Roman  fleets  w,"* 
sometimes  visited  the  coasts  of  Africa;  and  Cartha- 
ginian fleets  in  the  same  way  appeared  off  the  coasts 
of  Italy.  Ilaimibal  received  supplies  from  Carthage, 
which  were  landed  in  the  ports  of  Bruttium ;  and 
when  the  Carthaginians  wished  to  assist  the  revolt 
of  the  Sardinians,  the  expedition  which  they  sent, 
although  it  suffered  much  from  bad  weather,  was 
neither  delayed  nor  prevented  by  the  enemy  *\  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Romans  had  gained  a  naval 
victory  of  some  importance  in  Spain  *' ;  and  their 
cruizing  squadrons  in  the  Ionian  Gulf,  having  the 
|K)rts  of  Brundi«ium  and  Tarentum  to  run  to  in  case  of 
need,  were  of  signal  ser\'ice,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
in  intercepting  the  communications  which  the  king 
of  Macedon  was  trying  to  open  with  Hannibal  ". 

Meantime  the  news  of  the  Imttle  of  Canna^  had  R«-infon»- 
been  carrieil  to  Carthage,  as  we  have  seen,  by  lIan-c>ru>H« 
nibars  brother  Mago,  accom|)anie<l  with  a  recjuest 
for  reinforoementa.     Nearly  two  years  Ix^fore,  when 

«•  Uwy,  XXIII.  4S.  84.  rolybiuf.  III.  M. 

*•  U»y,  \au1.  3'-'.  :ji. 
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CHAP,  he  fint  desoemled  from  the  Al|)8  into  Ciflai|Mne 
]j^.-j^  Gaul,  his  Africans  and  SfMiniards  were  reduced  to 
AC. 216.  no  more  than  20,000  foot,  and  6000  horse.  The 
Gauls,  who  had  joined  him  since,  had  indeed  uore 
t&an  doubled  this  number  at  first ;  but  three  great 
battles,  and  many  partial  aetions,  besides  the  un- 
avoidable losses  from  sickness  during  two  jears 
of  active  service,  must  again  have  greatly  dimi- 
nished it ;  and  this  force  wa.s  now  to  be  divided : 
a  part  of  it  was  employed  in  Bruttium,  a  part  in 
Lucania,  leaving  an  inconsiderable  body  under  Han- 
nibal's own  command.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
accession  of  the  Campanians,  Samnites,  Lucani:"' 
and  Bruttians  supplied  him  with  auxiliary  troo|>- 
abundance,  and  of  excellent  quality ;  so  that  large 
reinforcements  from  home  were  not  required,  but  only 
enough  for  the  Africans  to  form  a  substantial  part  of 
every  army  employed  in  the  field,  and  above  ail,  to 
maintain  his  superiority  in  cavalry.  It  is  said  that  some 
of  the  reinforcements  which  were  voted  o»  Mago's 
demand,  were  afterwards  diverted  to  other  services  ** ; 
and  we  do  not  know  what  was  the  amount  of  force 
actually  sent  over  to  Italy,  nor  when  it  arrived  *•. 
It  consisted  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  cavalry  and 
elephants;  for  all  the  elephants  which  Hannibal 
had  brought  with  him  into  Italy  had  long  since 
perished ;  and  his  anxiety  to  obtain  others,  trouble- 
some and  hazardous  as  it  must  have  been  to  transport 
them  from  Africa  by  sea,  speaks  strongly  in  fitvour 

«  Ury,  XX I II.  18.  32.  num.     Livy,  XXIII.  18.     It 

**  He  is  repmented  m  having    bocorrect^therciDroroeoientMnu^i 
lU  lU  Um  siege  of  Casili-     alreadj  have  joined  him. 
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of  thuT  uae    in   war,   which   modem   writers   are    chap. 
perhape  too  much  inclined  to  depreciate".  AlucfSi 

We  have  no  information  as  to  the  feelings  enter-  ■*.€.  216. 
tainc<l  by  Hannibul  and  the  Campanians  towards  umoI«p»- 
each  other,  while  the  Carthaginians  were  wintering 
in  Ci4>ua.  The  treaty  of  alliance  had  provided  care- 
fully for  the  independence  of  the  Campanians,  that 
they  might  not  be  treated  as  Pyrrhus  had  treated 
the  Tarentines.  Capua  was  to  have  its  own  laws 
and  magistrates ;  no  Campanian  was  to  be  compelled 
to  any  duty,  civil  or  military,  nor  to  be  in  any  way 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Carthaginian  officers  ". 
There  must  have  been  something  of  a  Roman  party 
opposed  to  the  alliance  with  Carthage  altogether ; 
though  the  Roman  writers  mention  one  man  only, 
Decius  Magius  who  was  said  to  have  resisted  Han- 
nibal to  his  face  with  such  vehemence,  that  Han- 
nibal gent  him  prisoner  to  Carthage  *'.  But  three 
hundred  Camftanian  horsemen  of  the  richer  classes, 
who  were  serving  in  the  Roman  army  in  Sicily 
when  Capua  revolted,  went  to  Rome  as  soon  as 
their  service  was  over,  and  were  there  received  :ls 
Roman  citizens^*;  and  others,  though  unnMc  to 
resist  the  general  voice  of  their  countrvnu  n.  must 
have  longed  in  their  hearts  to  return  to  the  Roman 
alliance.  Of  the  leaders  of  the  Campanian  people, 
we  know  little:  Pteavius  Calavius,  the  principal 
author  of  the  revolt,  is  never  mentioned  afterwards ; 

»*  8m  th«  iatarwtlaf  diMtrte-  »  LiTv.  XXIII.  7. 
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CHAP,    nor  do  we  know  the  fate  of  his  son  Perolla,  who,  in 

XLIV 

ilTc:^.  *>»  ««^  ^^^  ^"^  ^«^^  ^  aaBMrinate  Hannibal  at 
A.C.3J6.  his  own  fitther's  table,  when  he  made  his  public 
entrance  into  Capua  ".  Vibius  Virrius  is  also  named 
as  a  leading  {lartisan  of  the  CartliaginiunN  ^' ;  and 
amid  the  pictures  of  the  luxury  and  feebleness  of 
the  Campanians,  their  cavalry,  which  was  formed 
entirely  out  of  the  wealthiest  classeSy  is  allowed  to 
have  been  excellent " ;  and  one  brave  and  practised 
soldier,  Jul)ellius  Taurea,  had  acquired  a  high  repu- 
tation amongst  the  Romans  when  he  served  with 
them,  and  had  attracted  the  notice  and  respect  of 
Hannibal  *". 
McMoiw  to  During  the  inter>'al  from  active  warfare  afforded 
wute.  Two  by  the  winter,  the  Romans  took  measures  for  filling 
tiMtuM  up  the  numerous  vacancies  which  the  lapse  of 
five  years,  and  so  many  disastrous  battles,  had  nuade 
in  the  numbers  of  the  senate  **.  The  natural  course 
would  have  been  to  elect  censors,  to  whom  the  duty 
of  making  out  the  roll  of  the  senate  properly  be- 
longed; but  the  vacancies  were  so  many,  and  the 
censor^s  power  in  admitting  new  citizens,  and  de- 
grading old  ones,  was  so  enormous,  that  the  senate 
feared,  it  seems^  to  trust  to  the  result  of  an  ordinary 
election;  and  resolved  that  the  censor^s  business 
should  be  performed  by  the  oldest  man  in  point  of 
standing,  of  all  those  who  had  already  been  censors, 
and  that  he  should  be  appointed   dictator  for  this 

••  LWy.  XXIII.  «,  9.  "LWj,     XXIII.    8.    46,    47. 
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especial  duty,  although  there  was  one  dictator  5"rf* 
already  for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  P^^^^ii  ^'i^'^ 
thus  selected  was  M.  Fabius  Buteo,  who  had  been  ^-c-  2i«. 
censor  six  and  twenty  years  before,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  Punic  war,  and  who  had  more  recently 
been  the  chief  of  the  embassy  sent  to  declare  war  on 
Carthage  after  the  destruction  of  Saguntum.  That 
his  appointment  might  want  no  legal  formality,  C. 
Varro,  the  only  surviving  consul,  was  sent  for  home 
from  Apulia  to  nominate  him,  the  senate  intending 
to  detain  Varro  in  Rome  till  he  should  have  presided 
at  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  next  year's 
magistrates.  The  nomination  as  usual  took  place  at 
midnight ;  and  on  the  following  morning  M.  Fabius 
appeared  in  the  forum  with  his  four  and  twenty 
lictors,  and  ascended  the  rostra  to  address  the  people. 
Invested  with  absolute  power  for  six  months,  and 
especially  cliarged  with  no  less  a  task  than  the 
formation,  at  his  discretion,  of  that  great  council 
which  possessed  the  supreme  government  of  the 
commonwealth,  the  noble  old  man  neither  shrunk 
weakly  from  so  heavy  a  burden,  nor  ambitiously 
abused  so  vast  an  authority.  He  told  the  people 
that  he  would  not  strike  off  the  name  of  a  single 
senator  from  the  list  of  the  senate,  and  that,  in  filling 
up  the  vacancies,  he  would  proceed  by  a  defincnl 
rule;  that  he  would  first  a<ld  all  those  who  had 
held  curule  offices  witliin  the  last  five  years,  with- 
out having  been  admitted  as  yet  into  the  senate ; 
tliat  in  the  second  pUice  he  would  take  all  who 
within  the  same  period  had  been  tribunes,  eediles,  or 
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CHAP,  quieston;  and  thirdly,  all  those  who  could  nhow  in 
« — .^-Lj  their  houses  spoils  won  in  battle  from  au  enemy,  or 
A.C.  3i<.  who  had  received  the  wreath  of  oak  for  saving  the 
life  of  a  citizen  in  battle.  In  this  manner  177  new 
senators  were  placed  on  the  roll ;  the  new  memliers 
thus  forming  a  large  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  the  senate,  which  amounted  only  to  three  hun* 
dred.  This  being  done  forthi^ith,  the  dictator,  as 
he  stood  in  the  rostra,  resigneil  his  office,  ditmuHscd 
his  lictors,  and  went  do^in  into  the  forum  a  private 
man.  There  he  purposely  lingered  amidst  the 
crowd,  lest  the  people  should  leave  their  business 
to  follow  him  home ;  but  their  admiration  was  not 
cooled  by  this  delay ;  and  when  he  withdrew  at 
the  usual  hour,  the  whole  people  attended  him 
to  his  house  ••.  Such  was  Fabius  Buteo's  dictator- 
ship, so  wisely  fulfilled,  so  simply  and  nobly  resigned, 
that  the  dictatorship  of  Fabius  Maximus  himself  has 
earned  no  purer  glory. 
Bectioaer  VarTO,  it  is  said,  not  wishing  to  be  detained  in 
jmtiM.  Rome,  returned  to  his  army  the  next  night«  without 
giving  the  senate  notice  of  his  departure.  The 
dictator,  M.  Junius,  was  therefore  requested  to  re- 
pair to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia ;  and  Ti.  Gracchus 
and  M.  Marcellus  were  to  come  with  him  to  report 
on  the  state  of  their  several  armies,  and  concert 
mea^sures  for  the  ensuing  campaign  ".  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  senate  detennined  on  the  persons  to 
be  proposed  at  the  ensuing  elections,  and  that,  if 
any  one  else  had  come  fon^ard  as  a  candidate,  the 

•  Li»y,  XXIII.  23.  «  Ury,  XXIII.  24. 
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dictator  who  presided  would  have  refused  to  receive  5i.rf* 
votes  for  him.  Accordingly  the  consuls  and  pnetors  ^]^q~^ 
chosen  were  all  men  of  the  highest  reputation  for  a.c.216. 
ability  and  experience :  the  consuls  were  L.  Postu- 
mius,  whose  defeat  and  death  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  were 
not  yet  known  at  Rome,  and  Ti.  Gracchus,  now 
master  of  the  horse.  The  praetors  were  M.  Valerius 
La?vinus,  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher,  a  grandson  of  the 
&mou8  censor,  Appius  the  blind,  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
old  in  years  but  vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  who  had 
already  been  censor,  and  twice  consul,  and  Q.  Mu- 
cius  Sc«vola ".  ^^'hen  the  death  of  L.  Postumius 
was  known,  his  })lace  was  finally  filled  by  no  less  a 
person  then  Q.  Fabius  Maxinius :  whilst  Marcellus 
WB8  still  to  retain  his  command  with  proconsular 
power,  as  his  activity  and  energy  could  ill  be  spared 
at  a  time  so  critical  ". 

The  officers  for  the  vear  beinff  thus  appointed,  it  i>»«'ntetio« 

*  '■-  *  '  of  provneM 

remained  to  determine  their  several  provinces,  and  to  •"•>  "'••f^ 
provide  them  with  sufficient  forces  "\  Fabius  was  to 
nooeed  to  the  army  of  the  dictator,  M.  Junius ;  and 
his  head  quarters  were  advanced  from  Teanuni  to 
Gales,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Falcrnian 
plain,  about  seven  English  miles  from  Casilinum  and 
the  Vultumua,  and  less  tlian  ten  from  Capua.  The 
other  consul,  Ti.  Sempronius,  was  to  liave  no  other 
B4iaMi  army  than  two  legions  of  volunteer  slaves, 
who  were  to  be  raised  for  the  occasion ;  but  lK)th  he 
and  his  colleague  liad  the  usual  contingent  of  Latin 

•*  Li*;.  XX 1 1 1.80.      «  Ury.XXlII.ai.      •♦  Lify.  X.\1I1.  81.  32. 
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CHAP,  and  Italian  allies.  Gracchus  named  Sinuena  on  the 
]j^--^  Appian  road,  at  the  point  where  the  Massic  hills  run 
A.C.  3IA.  out  with  a  bold  headland  into  the  sea,  as  the  place 
of  meeting  for  his  soldiers ;  and  his  business  was  to 
protect  the  towns  on  the  coast,  whicli  were  still 
faithful  to  Rome,  such  as  Cuma  and  Neapolis.  Mar- 
cellus  was  to  command  two  new  Roman  legions,  and 
to  lie  as  before  in  his  camp  above  Nola ;  while  his 
old  army  was  sent  into  Sicily  to  relieve  the  legions 
there,  and  enable  them  to  return  to  Italy,  where  they 
formed  a  fourth  army  under  the  command  of  M. 
Valerius  La^vinus,  the  preptor  peregrinus,  in  Apulia, 
The  small  force  which  Varro  had  commande<l  in 
Apulia  was  ordered  to  Tarentum,  to  add  to  the 
strength  of  that  important  place ;  while  Varro  him- 
self was  sent  with  proconsular  power  into  Picenum, 
to  raise  soldiers,  and  to  watch  the  road  along  the 
Adriatic  by  which  the  Gauls  might  have  sent  re- 
inforcements to  Hannibal.  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the 
praetor  urbanus,  remained  at  Rome  to  conduct  the 
government,  and  had  no  other  military  command 
than  that  of  a  small  fleet  for  the  defence  of  the 
coast  on  both  sides  of  the  Til:)er.  Of  the  other  two 
pnetors,  Ap.  Claudius  was  to  command  in  Sicily,  and 
Q.  Mucins  in  Sardinia ;  and  P.  Scipio  as  proconsul 
still  commanded  his  old  army  of  two  legions  in 
Spain.  On  the  whole,  including  the  volunteer  slaves, 
there  appeared  to  have  been  fourteen  Roman  legions 
in  active  service  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  539, 
without  reckoning  the  soldiers  who  served  in  the 
fleets;  and   of  these   fourteen   legions,   nine   were 
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employed  in  Italy.     If  we  suppose  that  the  Latin    c^^J*- 
and  Italian  allies  bore  their  usual  proportion  to  the  ^^ff^ 
number  of  Roman  soldiers  in  each  army,  we  shall  a.c.  216. 
have  a  total  of  140,000  men,  thus  divided;  20,0t)0 
in  S|Miin,  and  the  same  number  in  Sicily;    10,000 
in   Sardinia;   20,000   under  each   of  the   consuls; 
20,000  with  Marcellus;  20,000  under  Lajvinus  in 
Apulia;  and  10,000  in  Tarentum. 

Seventy  thousand  men  were  thus  in  arms,  besides  Extrtordi- 

^  n*ry  extr- 

the  seamen,  out  of  a  poimlation  of  citizens  which  att'»'»ofi»>» 

*■     *  Roinant, 

the  last  census  before  the  war  had  amounted  only  to  miUury  «nd 
270,213",  and  which  had  since  been  thinned  by  so 
many  disastrous  Iwittles.  Nor  was  the  drain  on  the 
finances  of  Rome  less  extraordinary.  The  legions 
in  the  provinces  had  indeed  been  left  to  their  own 
resources  as  to  money ;  but  the  nine  legions  serving 
in  Italy  must  have  been  paid  regularly;  for  war 
could  not  there  be  made  to  support  war ;  and  if  the 
Romans  had  lieen  left  to  live  at  free  quarters  upon 
their  Italian  allies,  they  would  have  driven  them  to 
join  Hannibal  in  mere  self-defence.  Yet  the  legions 
in  Italy  cost  the  goveniment  in  pay,  food,  and 
clothing,  at  the  rate  of  54 1,800  denarii  a  month ;  and 
as  they  were  kept  on  service  throughout  the  year, 
the  annual  ex|)en8e  was  6,501,000  denarii,  or  in 
Greek  money,  reckoning  the  denarius  as  equal  to  the 
drachma,  1083  Kuboic  t^Uents.  To  meet  these  enor- 
mous demands  on  the  treasury,  the  goveniment  re- 
»orte<l  to  the  simple  ex|>€Mlient  of  doubling  the  year's 

••  i.ivv.  ri.it.  XX. 
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CHAP,    taxes,  and  ml  line  at  once  for  the  iMjnient  of  one  half 

XLtV 

« — ._1^  of  this  amount,  leavinir  the  other  to  be  imid  at  the 

A  U  C  599 

A.c.2i5/end  of  the  year".     It  was  a  struggle  for  life  and 
death;  and  the  people  were  in  a  ni(M>d  to  reftiHo  no 
sacrifices^  however  costly :  but  the  war  must  have  cut 
off  so  many  sources  of  wealth,  and  agriculture  itself 
must  hove  so  toii&red  from  the  calling  away  of  so 
many  hands  from  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  that  wo 
wonder  how  the  money  could   be  found,  and   how 
many  of  the  poorer  citizens'  families  could  Ik?  pro- 
vide<l  with  daily  bread. 
Other  mfli-       jjj  addition  to  the  five  regular  armies  which  the 
J^^      Romans  brought  into  the  field  in  Italy,  an  irregular 
warfare  was  also  going  on,  we  know  not  to  what  ox- 
tent  ;  and  bands  of  peasants  and  slaves  were  armed 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  to  act  against  the  re- 
volted Italians,  and  to  ravage  their  tcrritor}'.     For 
instance,  a  great  tract  of  forest  in  Bnittium,  as  wo 
have  seen,  was  the  domain  of  the  Konian  j)eople; 
this  would  be  farmed  like  all  the  other  revenues; 
and  the  publicani  who  farmed  it,  or  the  wealthy  citi- 
zens who  turned  out  cattle  to  pasture  in  it,  would 
have  large  bodies  of  slaves  employed  as  shepherds, 
herdsmen,  and  woodmen,  who,  when  the  Bruttian 
towns  on  the  coast  revolted,  would  at  once  form  a 
guerilla  force  capable  of  doing  them  great  mischief. 
And  lastly,  besides  all  these  forces,  regular  and  irre- 
gular, the  Romans  still  held  most  of  the  principal 
towns  in  the  south  of  Italy ;  because  they  had  long 
since  converted  them  into  Latin  colonies.     Brundi- 
••  LWy,  XXIII.  81. 
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•nim  on  the   Ionian  sea,  Psestam  on  the  coast  of   chap. 
Lucania,  Luceria,  Vennsia,  and  Beneventum  in  the  '  ^jx\j 
interior,    were   all  so   many  strong  fortresses,  gar-  a.c.31«. 
risoned  bj  soldiers  of  the  Latin  name,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  revolted  districts " ;  whilst  the  Greek 
oities  of  Cumae   and    Neapolis   in   Campania,   and 
Kheginm  on  the  straits  of  Messina,  were  held  for 
Home  by  their  own  citizens  with  a  devotion  no  way 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Latin  colonies  themselves*'. 

Against  this  mass  of  enemies,  the  moment  that  nannn»r> 
they  had  learnt  to  use  their  strength,  Hannibal,  even 
\iithin  six  months  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  was 
already  contending  at  a  disadvantage.  We  have  seen 
that  he  liad  detiiched  two  officers  with  two  divisions 
of  his  army,  one  into  Lucania,  the  other  into  Bnit- 
tium,  to  encourage  the  revolt  of  those  countries,  and 
then  to  organize  their  resources  in  men  and  money 
for  the  advancement  of  the  common  cause.  Most  of 
the  Bnittians  took  up  arms  immediately  as  Hanni- 
baFs  allies,  and  put  themselves  under  the  command 
of  his  officer,  Himilcon;  but  Petelia,  one  of  thoir 
cities,  was  for  some  reason  or  other  inflexible  in  its 
devotion  to  Home,  and  endured  a  siege  of  eleven 
months,  suffering  all  eztmiiitteB  of  famine  before  it 
surrendered  ***.  Thus  Himilcon  must  have  been  still 
engaged  in  l)esioging  it  long  after  the  campaign  was 
openetl  in  the  niMgiil>ourhood  of  Capua.  The  Sam- 
nites  also  had  taken  up  arms,  and  apparently  were 

•»  Urj.  XXVII.  10.  61.  XXIII.20.aO.    Appi*n.  VII. 

••  Livr.    XXIII.     1.    as,    87.  S8.     Valoriut  Mtximut,  VI.    6. 
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CHAP,  attached  to  Hannibars  oim  arniy:  the  return  of 
^  ^^^  V  ^  their  M-holo  population  of  the  militaiy  age,  made  ten 
A^.  315.  years  before  during  the  Gaulish  inva^ion^  had  stated 
it  at  70,000  foot,  and  7000  horse'*;  hut  the  Pen- 
trians,  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  their  nation, 
were  still  faithful  to  Rome;  and  the  Samnites,  like 
the  Romans  themselves,  had  been  thinned  by  the 
slaughter  of  Thrasjmienus  and  Cannae,  which  they 
had  shared  as  their  allies.  It  is  vexatious  that 
we  have  no  statement  of  the  amount  of  Hannibal's 
old  army,  any  more  than  of  the  allies  who  joined 
him,  at  any  ]>eriod  of  the  war  later  than  the  battle 
of  Cannae.  His  reinforcements  from  home,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  very  trifling;  while  his  two  divi- 
sions in  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  and  the  garrisons 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  in  some  of  the 
revolted  to\i7i8,  as,  for  example,  at  Arpi  in  Apulia '', 
must  have  considerably  lessened  the  force  under  his 
own  personal  command.  Yet,  with  the  accession  of 
the  Sanmites  and  Campanians,  it  was  probably  much 
stronger  than  any  one  of  the  Roman  armies  opposed 
to  him ;  quite  as  strong  indeed,  in  all  likelihood,  as 
was  consistent  with  the  possibility  of  feeding  it 
Pill  of  Before  the  winter  was  over,  Casilinum  fell.     The 

CMilinain.  •  i      j  j 

garrison  had  made  a  valiant  defence,  and  yielded  at 
last  to  famine :  they  were  allowed  to  ransom  them- 
selves by  paying  each  man  seven  ounces  of  gold  for 
his  life  and  liberty.  The  plunder  which  they  had 
won  from  the  old  inhabitants  enabled  them  to  dis- 

»•  Polybiiw,  !1   -.4,  10.       "  Livy,  XXIV.  40,  47,  Appiaii,  VII.  31. 
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charge  this  large  sum ;  and  they  were  then  allowed    chap. 
to  march  out  unhurt,  and  retire  to  Cum«.     Casili-  — v-^ 

^  .  ...         A.U.C.  &S9. 

nuni  again  became  a  Campanian  town;  but  its  im-  a.c.215. 
portant  position,  at  once  covering  Capua,  and  secur- 
ing a  passage  over  the  Vultumus,  induced  Hannibal 
to  garri^n  it  with  seven  hundred  soldiers  of  his  own 
army  ". 

The  season  for  active  operations  was  now  arrived.  2^£?«o 
The  three  Roman  armies  of  Fabius,  Gracchus,  and  1^^ 
Marcellus,  had  taken  up  their  positions  round  Cam-^J^^*]^ 
pania ;  and  Hannibal  marched  out  of  Capua,  and  '^"^ 
encami)ed  his  army  on  the  mountain  above  it,  on 
that  same  Tifiata  where  the  Samnites  had  so  often 
taken  post  in  old  times,  when  they  were  preparing  to 
invade  the  Camimnian  plain  ".  Tifata  did  not  then 
exhibit  that  bare  and  parched  appearance  which  it 
has  now;  the  soil,  which  has  accumulated  in  the 
plain  l)elow,  so  as  to  have  risen  several  feet  above  its 
ancient  level,  has  been  washed  down  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  an<I  after  the  destruction  of  its  protecting 
woods,  from  the  neighbouring  mountains ;  and  Tifata 
in  Hanniljars  time  furnished  grass  in  abundance  for 
his  cattle  in  its  numerous  glades,  and  offcre<l  cool 
and  healthy  summer  quarters  for  his  men.  There  he 
lay  waiting  for  some  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow 
•gainst  his  enemies  around  him,  and  eagerly  watch- 
T  V'  the  progress  of  his  intrigues  with  the  Tarentines, 
liis  n^otiations  with  the  king  of  Macedon.  A 
I»arty  at  Tarentum  began  to  open  a  correspondence 

^'  LI*/.  .\Aiii  1 '     r  »  Lky.  XXIll.aa.    VII. ». 
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xlty'  ^'^^  ^^^  immediately  after  the  battle  of  OnHM»'*{ 
AATcm  ^^^  ^inco  ^^  bad  been  in  Campania  be  had  received 
A.C.  215.  im  embawy  from  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  and  had 
coDchidcd  an  alliance,  oflcnsivc  and  defensivev  with 
the  anibasHadors  who  acte<l  %vith  full  |>owen  in  their 
maater*8  name'*.  Such  were  bis  prospects  on  one 
side,  while,  if  he  looked  westward  and  8outh-we8t»  ho 
saw  Sardinia  in  open  revolt  against  Rome  ^' ;  and  in 
Sicily  the  death  of  Hiero  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and 
the  succession  of  bis  grandson  Ilieronymus,  an  am- 
bitious and  inox]>erienced  youth,  were  detaching 
Syracuse  also  from  the  Iloman  alliance.  Ilanniljal 
bad  already  received  an  embassy  from  Hieroiiyiuus 
to  which  he  had  replied  by  sending  a  Carthagiuian 
officer  of  his  own  name  to  Sicily,  and  two  Syracusan 
brothers,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  who  had  long 
served  with  him  in  Italy  and  in  Si)ain,  being  in  fact 
Carthaginians  by  their  mother  s  side,  and  having  be- 
come naturalized  at  Carthage,  since  Agathocles  had 
banished  their  grand&ther,  and  their  father  had 
married  and  settled  in  his  place  of  exile  ^\  Thus  the 
effect  of  the  battle  of  Cannae  seemed  to  be  shaking 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  Roman  dominion;  tlieir  pro- 
vinces were  revolting ;  their  firmest  allies  were  de- 
serting them;  while  the  king  of  Macedon  himself, 
the  successor  of  Alexander,  was  throwing  the  weight 
of  his  power,  and  of  all  his  acquired  and  inherited 
glory,  into  the  scale  of  their  enemies.     Seeing  the 

7«  Livy.  XXII.  61.  Appbo.        »•  LWy,  XXIII.  S2.  34. 
VII.  82.  77  LiTv,  XXIII.  4.  6.  PoIyWuf, 
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fruit  of  bis  work  thus  h»t  ripeniDir,  Hannibal  sat    chap. 
quietlj  on  the  summit  of  Tifata,  to  break  forth  like  — .^-Lj 
the  lightning  flash  when  the  storm  should  be  fully  i.c.2iA.' 
gathered. 

Thus  the   summer  of  539  was  like  a  breathing  MeMum  vt 

Fabiut  to 

time,  in  which  both  parties  were  looking  at  each  cut  oir 
other,  and  considering  each  others  resources,  while  •«ppU«. 
they  were  recovering  strength  after  their  past  efforts, 
and  pre{)uring  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle.  Fabius, 
with  the  authority  of  the  senate,  issued  an  order, 
calling  on  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  country  which 
either  actually  was,  or  was  likely  to  become,  the 
seat  of  war,  to  clear  their  corn  off  the  ground,  and 
carry  it  into  the  fortified  cities,  before  the  first  of 
June,  threatening  to  ky  waste  the  land,  sell  the 
slaves  and  bum  the  farm  buildings,  of  any  one  who 
should  disobey  the  order".  In  the  utter  confusion 
of  the  lloman  calendar  at  this  period,  it  is  difficult 
to  know  whether  in  any  given  year  it  was  in  advance 
of  the  true  time,  or  behind  it;  so  that  we  cgn 
scarcely  toll  whether  the  com  was  only  to  be  got  in 
when  rij)e  without  nee<lless  delay,  or  whether  it 
WB8  to  be  cut  when  green,  lest  llannilxil  should  use 
it  as  forage  for  his  cavalry.  But  at  any  rate  Fabios 
WSB  now  rep<>ating  the  system  which  he  hn<l  laid 
down  in  his  dictatorshiii,  and  hn|HHi  by  wa>iting  the 
country  to  oblige  Ilannilml  to  retri^at;  for  his  means 
of  transi)ort  were  not  sufficient  for  him  to  feed  hiB 
army  from  a  distance :  hence,  when  the  resources  io 
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CHAP,   his  immediate   neigbbourhood  were  exhausted,  he 
A  iT^  1^'  ^'^  obliged  to  move  elsewhere. 
AX.91&.       Meanwhile  Gracchus  had  crf>H8c<I  the  \ultumu9 

MMMcnef 

9000  Oft-  near  its  mouth,  and  was  now  at  Liternuni,  Imnily 
Mraibjr  omplojed  in  exercising  and  training  his  hetero- 
geneous army.  The  several  Cani}>anian  cities  were 
accustomed  to  hold  a  joint  festival  every  yesa  at  a 
'  <•  called  ITamo^  only  three  miles  from  Cum«". 
1 ..  >e  festivals  were  seasons  of  general  truce,  so 
that  the  citizens  even  of  hostile  nations  met  at 
them  safely:  the  government  of  Capua  announced 
to  the  Cuma^ans,  that  their  chief  magistrate  and  all 
their  senators  would  appear  at  Ilanuc  as  usual  on  the 
day  of  the  solemnity;  and  they  invited  the  senate 
of  CumoD  to  meet  them.  At  the  same  time  they 
said  that  an  armed  force  would  be  present  to  repel 
any  interruption  from  the  Romans.  The  Cunisoans 
informed  Gracchus  of  this ;  and  he  attacked  the 
Capuans  in  the  night,  when  they  were  in  such 
perfect  security,  that  they  had  not  even  fortified  a 
camp,  but  were  sleeping  in  the  open  country,  and 
massacred  about  2000  of  them,  among  whom  was 
Marius  Alfius,  the  supreme  magistrate  of  Capua. 
The  Romans  charge  the  Capuans  with  having  medi- 
tated treachery  against  the  Cumaeans,  and  say  that 
they  were  caught  in  their  own  snare;  but  this 
could  only  be  a  suspicion,  while  the  overt  acts  of 
violence  were  their  own.  Hannibal  no  sooner  heard 
of  this  disaster,  than  he  descended  from  Tifata,  and 
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hastoncd  to  flamns  in  the  hope  of  provoking  the    chap. 
enemy  to   battle    in    the    confidence  of  their  late  \  w  .S 

^  A.U.C.  539. 

saccess.  But  Gracchus  was  too  wary  to  bo  so  a.c.  215. 
tempted,  and  ha<l  retreated  in  good  time  to  Cumo]!, 
irhere  he  lay  safe  >*ithin  the  walls  of  the  town  ".  It 
is  said  that  Hannibal,  having  supplied  himself  with 
all  things  necessary  for  a  siege,  attacked  the  place  in 
form,  and  was  repulsed  with  loss,  so  that  he  returned 
defeated  to  his  camp  at  Tifata.  A  consular  army 
defending  the  walls  of  a  fortified  town  was  not  indeed 
likely  to  be  beaten  in  an  assault ;  and  neither  could 
a  maritime  town,  with  the  sea  open,  be  easily  starred ; 
nor  could  Hannibal  linger  before  it  safely,  as  Fabius, 
with  a  second  consular  army,  was  preparing  to  cross 
the  Vultumus. 

Casilinum  being  held  by  the  enemy,  Fabius  was  stnagtk  or 
obliged  to  cross  at  a  higher  point  behind  the  moun-  wmie*. 
tains,  nearly  opposite  to  Allifie;  and  he  then  de- 
scended the  left  bank  to  the  confluence  of  the  Calor 
with  the  Vultumus,  crossed  the  Calor,  and  ]>assing 
between  Tabunms  and  the  mountains  almve  Caserta 
and  Maddaloni,  stormed  the  town  of  Ssiticula,  and 
joine<l  Mareellus  in  his  camp  al)ove  Suossula"'.  He 
was  again  anxious  for  Nola,  where  the  popular  party 
were  sai<l  to  be  still  plotting  the  surrender  of  the 
town  to  Hnnnilml:  to  stop  this  mischief,  he  sent 
Mareellus  with  his  whole  army  to  garrison  Nola, 
while  he  himself  took  his  place  in  the  camp  al)ove 
Siicssula.      Cjiracchus   on   his    side    advanced    from 

•  Liv"     N^:"!    80.  "^  Mil.  .;■-. 
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CHAP.    Conue  towards  Capua;  so  tliat  three  Roman  armiM^ 
A.U.C.  m  MMOuntin^  in  all  to  above  sixty  thousand  men,  were 
AC.  215.  QH  ji^.  |g|^  bank  of  the  Vulturniw  together ;  and  all, 
tM)  far  as  appears,  in  free  communication  with  each 
other.     They  availed  thomselveH  of  thoir  niiml>er8 
and  of  their  ymsition,  to  send  plundering  parties  out 
on  their  rear  to  over-run  the  lands  of  the  revolted 
Samnites  and  liirpinians;  and  as  the  best  troopH  of 
Wth  these  nations  were  with  Ilannilxil  on  Tifuta,  no 
force  was  left  at  home  sufficient  to  check  the  enemy's 
inoursiooa.     Accordingly  the  complaints  of  the  suf- 
ferers wore  loud,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Han- 
nibal, imploring  him  to  protect  his  allies  ". 
Haaniui         Already  Ilanuibal  felt  that  the  Roman  irenerals 

raoeivea  his  "  ^ 

r«uifiBro»-  understood  their  business,  and  had  learnt  to  use  their 
numbers  wisely.  On  ground  where  his  cavalry  could 
act,  he  would  not  have  feared  to  engage  thoir  three 
armies  together ;  but  when  they  were  amongst  moun- 
tains, or  behind  walls,  his  cavalry  were  useless,  and 
he  could  not  venture  to  attack  them :  besides,  he  did 
not  wish  to  expose  the  territory  of  Capua  to  their 
ravages;  and  therefore  he  did  not  choose  lightly 
to  move  from  Tifeta.  But  the  prayers  of  the  Sam- 
nites were  urgent;  his  partisans  in  Nola  might 
require  his  aid,  or  might  be  able  to  admit  him  into 
the  town ;  and  his  expected  reinforcement  of  cavalry 
and  elephants  from  Carthage  had  landed  safely  in 
Bruttium,  and  was  on  its  way  to  join  him,  which  the 
positionof  Fabius  and  Marcellus  might  render  difficult, 

«  Ury,  XXIII.  41    4-2. 
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if  he  made  no  movement  to  favour  it.     He  therefore    chap. 

XLIV 

left  Tifut«%  advanced  upon  Nola,  and  timed  bis  opera-  »    .    '* 
tion  8o  well,  tliat  his  reinforcements  arrived  at  the  A.c.ais.' 
moment  when  ho  was  l)efore  Nola ;  and  neither  Fabius 
nor  Marcellus  attempted  to  prevent  their  Junction  ". 

Tlius  encouraged,  and  perliaps  not  aware  of  the  ^4*??*^ 
strength  of  the  garrison,  IIannil>aI  not  only  overran  M*^*;'^* 
the  territon'  of  Nola,  but  surrounded  the  town  with  ni«fch«into 

Apulia. 

his  soldiers,  in  the  hope  of  taking  it  by  escalade. 
Marceilus  was  alike  watchful  and  bold;  he  threw 
open  the  gates  and  made  a  sudden  sally,  by  which 
he  drove  Imck  the  enemy  within  their  camp;  and  this 
SQCoesa,  together  with  his  fnmk  and  popular  bearing, 
won  him,  it  is  said,  the  affections  of  all  parties  at 
Nola,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  intrigues  within  the 
walla  **.  A  more  important  consequence  of  this  action 
was  the  desertion  of  above  1200  men,  Sjwnish  foot, 
and  Nmnidiau  horse,  from  Hannibars  anuy  to  the 
Romans  *^;  as  we  do  not  find  that  their  example  was 
followed  by  others,  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
not  Huiiiiibors  old  soldiers,  but  some  of  the  troops 
which  had  just  joine<l  him,  and  which  could  not  as 
yet  liave  felt  the  8|>ell  of  his  personal  a»cen<lancy. 
Still  their  treason  naturally  made  him  uneasy,  and 
would  for  the  moment  excite  a  general  susfiicion  in 
the  army  :  the  summer  too  was  drawing  to  a  close ; 
and  wiiiihiiig  to  relieve  Capua  frt)m  the  burden  of 
feeding  his  troo{Mi»  he  marched  away  into  Apulia, 
and  fixed    his  quarters  for   the  winter  near  kryx. 

-  Li»y.  XXIII.  43.  •  U»y,  XXIII.  46. 
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CHAP.    Gracchufl,  with  one  coni^ular  amij,  foIlowc<l  him; 

*-^: — ^  while  Fabiufi,  after  having  ravaged  the  country  round 

A.C.21&.'  Capua,  and  carried  ofT  the  green  com,  as  soon  as  it 

was  high  enough  out  of  the  ground,  to  his  camp 

above  Suessula,  to  furnish  winter  food  for  his  cavalry, 

quartered  his  own  army  there  for  the  winter,  and 

ordered   Marcelius  to   retain   a  sufficient  force  to 

secure  Nola,  and  to  send  the  rest  of  his  men  home 

to  be  disbanded  *'. 

•i^m^        Thus  the  campaign  was  ended,  and  Hannibal  had 


!a*8w«da.  not  marked  it  ^vith  a  victory.  The  Romans  had  em- 
ployed tlieir  forces  so  wisely,  that  they  had  forced 
him  to  remain  mostly  on  the  defensive ;  and  his 
two  offensive  operations,  against  Cuma;  and  against 
Nola,  had  both  been  baffled.  In  Sardinia  their 
success  had  been  brilliant  and  decisive.  Mucius  the 
pnrtor  fell  ill  soon  after  he  arrived  in  the  island ; 
U]K)n  which  the  senate  ordered  Q.  Fabius,  the  city 
prector,  to  raise  a  new  legion,  and  to  sen<l  it  over  into 
Sardinia,  under  any  officer  whom  he  might  think 
pro|>er  to  ap]>oint.  He  chose  a  man,  in  age,  rank, 
and  cliaracter,  most  resembling  himself,  T.  Manlius 
Torquatus,  who  in  his  first  consulship,  twenty  years 
before,  had  fought  against  the  Sardinians,  and  ob- 
tained a  triumph  over  them.  Manlius*  second  com- 
mand in  the  island  was  no  less  brilliant  than  his  first : 
he  totally  defeated  the  united  forces  of  the  Sardi- 
nians and  Carthaginians,  took  their  principal  generals 
prisoners,  reduced  the  revolted  towns  to  obedience, 
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leried  hearv  contributions  of  com  and  mono?  as  s   chap. 

•  '  XLIV. 

punishment  of  their  rebellion,  and  then  cmlwirked  ^-ru-z::! 

•  A.U.C.  539. 

with  the  troops  which  he  had  brought  out  with  him,  a.c.214. 
only  leaving  the  usual  force  of  a  single  legion  in  the 
island,  and  returned  to  Rome  to  report  the  complete 
sobmission  of  Sardinia.  Tlie  money  of  his  contribu- 
tions WB8  paid  over  to  the  quaestors,  for  the  pavement 
of  the  armies ;  the  com  was  given  to  the  onliles  to 
supply  the  markets  of  Rome  •^ 

Fortune  in  another  quarter  served  the  Romans  c«ptare  of 

*  the  Mac*- 

no  less  effectually.  The  Macedonian  ambassadors,  donUn  wn- 
after  having  concluded  their  treaty  with  Hannibal  ExMdit 
at  Ti&ta,  made  their  way  back  into  Bnittium  in 
safety,  and  embarked  to  return  to  Greece.  But  their 
ship  was  taken  off  the  Calabrian  coast  by  the  Roman 
squadron  on  that  station ;  an<l  the  ambassadors  with 
all  their  [)a|>erB  were  sent  prisoners  to  Rome  ".  A 
vessel  which  liad  been  of  their  company  escai>ed  the 
Romans,  and  informed  the  king  what  had  hap{>ened. 
He  was  obliged  therefore  to  send  a  second  embassy 
to  Hannibal,  as  the  former  treaty  had  never  reached 
him ;  and  although  this  second  mission  went  and 
returned  safely,  yet  the  loss  of  time  was  irreparable, 
and  nothing  could  be  done  till  another  year  ".  Mean- 
while the  RuniauH,  thus  timely  made  aware  of  the 
king's  intentions  ri^solved  to  find  such  employment 
for  him  at  home  as  should  prevent  his  invading  Italy. 
M.  Valerius  Lvvinus  wiks  to  take  the  cominan<l  of 
the  fleet  at  Tarcntum  and  Bmndisium,  and  to  vtohh 


"  Ury.  XXIII.  »4.  41.  •  Ury,  XXIII.  89. 
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CHAP,    the  Ionian  gtil(  in  onler  to  rouse  the  iEtolianA,  and 

^— j-jjj  the  barbarian  chiefii  whose  tribes borderoil  on  Philips 

A.6.n*  western  frontier,  and,  with  such  otiier  allies  as  could 

be  engaged  in  the  cauae,  to  form  a  Greek  coalition 

against  Macedon  **. 
M"j««^     These  events,  and  the  continued  roeooooflS of  their 


«•"*"  army  in  8{iain,  revived  the  spirits  of  the  Romans, 
and  encouraged  them  to  make  still  greater  sacrificcH, 
in  the  ho])e  that  they  would  not  be  made  in  vain. 
The  distress  of  the  treasury  was  at  its  height:  P. 
Scipio,  in  announcing  his  victories,  reported  that  his 
soldiers  and  seamen  were  in  a  state  of  utter  destitu- 
tion ;  that  they  liad  no  pay,  com,  or  clothing ;  and 
that  the  two  latter  articles  must  at  any  rate  be  sup- 
plied from  Rome  •'.  His  demands  were  acknowledged 
to  be  reasonable ;  but  the  republic  ha<l  lost  so  large 
a  portion  of  her  foreign  revenue,  that  her  chief  re- 
source now  lay  in  the  taxation  of  her  own  people : 
this  had  been  doubled  in  the  present  year,  yet  was 
found  inadequate;  and  to  increase  it,  or  even  to 
continue  it  at  its  present  amount,  was  altogether 
impossible.  Acconlingly  the  city  pnctor,  Q.  Fulvius 
addressed  the  people  from  the  rostra,  explained  the 
distress  of  the  government  to  them,  and  appealed 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  monied  class  to  assist  their 
country  xiith  a  loan.  Fabius  did  not  mean  to  hold 
out  an  oj)portunity  to  the  public  creditor  of  invest- 
ing his  money  to  advantage,  subject  only  to  the  risk 
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of  a  national  Itankniptey :  on  this  Roman  loan  no    chap. 

XLIV 

intcr«it  was  to  be  paid;  the  creditors  were  simplv '-> 

A  U  C  539, 

a«ured  that,  as  soon  a.s  the  treasury  was  solvent,  Ac. 215.* 
their  demands  should  be  discharged  before  all  others ; 
in  the  mean  time  their  money  was  totally  lost  to 
them.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  opportunities  of 
inTesting  money  profitably  must  have  been  greatly 
diminished  by  the  war ;  to  lend  it  to  the  government 
was  not  therefore  so  great  a  sacrifice.  Still  a  public 
spirit  was  shown  in  the  ready  answer  to  the  praetor's 
appeal,  such  as  merchants  have  often  honourably 
displayed  in  seasons  of  public  danger;  mixed  up 
however — for  when  are  human  motives  altogether 
pure  ? — with  a  considerable  regard  to  personal  advan- 
tage. Tliree  companies  were  formed,  each,  as  It 
seems,  composed  of  eighteen  members  and  a  j)re8i- 
dent,  or  chairman;  and  these  were  to  supply  the 
com  and  clothing  which  the  armies  might  require. 
But  in  return  they  demanded  an  exemption  from 
military  service,  whilst  they  were  thus  serving  the 
state  with  their  money ;  and  they  also  required  the 
government  to  umlertake  the  whole  sea  risk,  whether 
from  storms,  or  from  the  enemy :  wliatever  articles 
were  thus  lost  were  to  be  the  loss  of  the  nation, 
and  not  of  the  companies  *'.  It  will  be  seen  here- 
after how  some  of  the  contractors  abused  this  equita- 
ble condition,  and  wilfully  destroyed  caigoea  of  small 
value,  in  onler  to  recover  the  insurance  upon  them 
fmm  the  government     That  a  citizen  should  enrich 

•  Li»r.  XXni.40. 
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CH^p.  hiniBelf  by  frauds  practised  on  his  countiy  in  such  a 
A.v  V  439  season  of  distress  and  danger  is  sufficiently  nioitstrous ; 
AcoiA  ]y^i  ^j,g  spirit  of  what  is  so  emphatically  called 
jobbing  i.s  inveterate  in  human  nature ;  and  we  can- 
not wonder  at  its  existence  among  Roman  citizens, 
while  Rome  vras  struggling  for  life  or  death,  when 
it  has  been  known  to  find  its  way  into  the  prison  of 
Christian  mart)T8  ". 

Yet  neither  the  ordinary  taxation,  nor  the  loan  in 
addition  to  it,  were  sufficient  for  the  vast  ex{)enditure 
of  the  war.  The  hostility  of  Macedon  had  made  it 
necessary  to  raise  an  additional  fleet ;  for  the  coasts 
of  Italy  must  be  protected;  and  llunnibars  free 
communications  with  Africa  must  be  restrained ;  and 
now  another  fleet  was  required,  by  the  threatening 
aspect  of  af&irs  in  Sicily.  Accordingly  a  graduated 
property  tax  for  the  occasion  was  imposed  on  all 
citizens  whose  property  amounted  to  or  exceeded 
100,000  asses;  that  is,  they  were  required  to  furnish 
a  certain  number  of  their  slaves  as  seamen,  to  arm 
and  equip  them,  and  to  provide  them  with  dressed 
provisions  for  thirty  days,  and  with  pay,  in  some 
cases  for  six  montlis,  in  others  for  a  whole  year". 
The  senators,  who  were  rated  higher  than  all  other 
citizens,  were  obliged  in  this  manner  each  to  provide 
eight  seamen,  with  pay  for  the  longer  term  of  the 
whole  year. 

Whilst  the  commonwealth  was  making  these  ex- 
traonlinary  efibrts,  it  was  of  the  last  im]>ortance  that 

"  Sec  Cvprian,  Epp.  X.  XXII.        ••  Liv.  XXIV.  1  l.coinp.  XXVI. 
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they  should  not  be  wasted  by  incompetent  leaders,    chap. 
either  at  home  or  abroad.     Gracchus  was  watching  "7-77^-7^ 
HannilNil  in  Apulia;  so  that  Fabius  went  to  Rome   a-^- -^'fr 

'  Fabtiubolda 

to  hold  the  coniitia.  It  was  not  by  accident  doubt-  ti.ccomiu*. 
less,  that  he  had  previously  sent  home  to  fix  the  day 
of  the  meeting,  or  that  his  own  arrival  was  so  nicely 
timed,  that  he  reached  Rome  when  the  tribes  were 
actually  met  in  the  Campus  Martius:  thus,  with- 
out entering  the  city,  he  passed  along  under  the 
walls  And  took  his  place  as  presiding  magistrate  at 
the  comitia'S  while  his  lictors  still  bore  the  naked 
axe  in  the  midst  of  their  fasces,  the  well  known 
sign  of  that  absolute  power  which  the  consul  en- 
joyetl  every  where  out  of  Rome.  Fabius,  in  con- 
cert no  doubt  with  Q.  Fulvius  and  T.  Manlius, 
and  other  leading  senators,  had  already  determined 
who  were  to  lx»  consuls :  when  the  first  centur>',  in 
the  free  exercise  of  its  choice,  gave  its  vote  in 
favour  of  T.  Otacilius  and  M.  il^lmilius  Regillus, 
he  at  once  stopped  the  election,  and  told  the  people 
that  this  was  no  time  to  choose  ordinary  consuls; 
that  tliey  were  electing  generals  to  oppose  Hanni- 
bal, and  should  fix  upon  those  men  under  whom 
they  would  most  gUidly  risk  their  sons'  lives  and 
their  own,  if  they  stood  at  that  moment  on  the 
eve  of  battle.  "  Wherefore,  crier,"  he  concluded, 
"call  Imrk  flie  century  to  give  its  votes  over 
again  ^ 

Otacilius  who  was  present,  although  he  had  mar- 

•  Livy,  wiv  T.  "  I ;  V    XXIV.  8. 
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CHAP,    ried  Fabius*  niece,  protested  loudly  against  this  in- 
'-^^ij^  terference  with  the  votes  of  the  people,  and  cliarj^od 

A.U.C.  &40.  .  .  .  .  ... 

A.C.2U.  Fabius  with  tninir  to  procure  his  own  roH  i 
MwwU-  The  old  man  had  always  been  so  famous  i  .  .- 
•"""^  gentleness  of  his  nature,  that  he  was  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  **  the  Lamb*' ;"  but  now  he 
acted  with  the  decision  of  Q.  Fulvius  or  t.  Man- 
liu8 ;  he  peremptorily  ordered  Otacilius  to  be  silent, 
and  bade  him  remember  that  his  lictors  carried  the 
naked  axe :  the  century  \*-as  called  back,  and  now 
gave  its  voice  for  Q.  Fabius  and  M.  Mareellus. 
All  the  centuries  of  all  the  tribes  unanimously  con- 
firmed this  choice  •'.  Q.  Fulvius  was  also  re-eloct^'tl 
pra?tor;  and  the  senate  by  a  special  vote  continuo<l 
him  in  the  pra;torship  of  the  city,  an  office  which 
put  him  at  the  head  of  the  home  government.  The 
election  of  the  other  three  praetors,  it  seems,  was  left 
free:  so  the  people,  as  they  could  not  have  Otaci- 
lius  for  their  consul,  gave  him  one  of  the  remaining 
prsetorships,  and  bestowed  the  other  two  on  Q. 
Fabius,  the  consul's  son,  who  was  then  curule  aidile, 
and  on  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 
Gmtezrr-       Great   as   the    exertions   of  the   commonwealth 

lof  the 

had  been   in  the  preceding  year,   they  were   still 


•kfwi       greater  this  year.     Ten  legions  were  to  be  employed 

*'  OvicoU  :  tee  Aurcliiu  Victor  i«x6fupop  rat  fiadii<Tiit,  iPkoXow  ii 

dt  Vir.  Illnstr.  c.  48.  Plutarch,  F»-  wpit  rovt   vwifBtit    tai   kot^koop 

bias,  c  1.  'O  A<  'OotMxovXar  tnnuu'  a^Xrtpiat    run&r    Ka\    p^p^trifros 

Mt  t6  wpofioTtow  iridff  ii  vpit  njr  inropouuf  ftyr  wapi  rots  iicrot'  iklyot 

wp^irrfm   mi  ^apvnjTa  rov  ifSovs  V  ^aop  ol  t6  dwrKltn/rop  i/wh  fiamvt 

in  waMf  Srrot.     Ti  yap  tftrvxtop  *fl<  to  (ttyaXo^xow  uu  Xrorrwdff 

ttifTov  Ktu  trutmiXiw  rai  /irrd  iroXA^r  (V  t^  (fnxrti  KoBopSnnts  avrov. 
tiXafftias  tmp  iraiAutMr  awrAfupop         **  Livy,  XXIV.  9. 
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in  diflfedrent  parts  of  Italy,  besides  the  reserve  chap. 
annj  of  the  two  citj  legions,  which  was  to  pro-  -L-— ^ 
tect  the  capital.  Two  legions  were  to  hold  Sardi-  A.c.2ii.* 
nia,  where  the  sparks  of  revolt  were  probably  not 
altogether  extinguished:  two  were  sent  to  Sicily 
with  a  pro$()ect  of  no  inactive  service;  and  two 
were  stationecl  in  Cisaljiine  Gaul,  there  being  some 
likelihood,  we  must  suppose,  that  the  Grauls  would 
soon  require  a  force  in  their  neighbourhood  ;  or  pos- 
sibly the  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  were 
thought  insecure,  if  they  were  left  to  their  own  re- 
sourceH,  insulated  as  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy's  country.  Finally,  the  Scipios  still  com- 
manded their  two  legions  in  Spain ;  and  the  naval 
service  in  Sicily,  and  on  the  coast  of  Calabria, 
required  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships  of 
war  •'. 

Tlie  Italian  armies  were  disposed  as  follows :  Cales,  nittribatkm 
and  the  camp  alwve  Saessula  and  Nola,  were  again  ^Liy^ '" 
to  be  the  head  quarters  of  the  two  consuls,  each  of 
whom  was  to  command  a  regular  consular  army  of 
two  legions.  Gracchus,  with  proconsular  power, 
was  to  keep  his  own  two  legions,  and  was  at  present 
wintering  near  Hannibal  in  the  north  of  Apulia. 
Q.  Kabius,  one  of  the  new  pnctors,  was  to  be  ready 
to  enter  Apulia  with  an  army  of  equal  strengtli,  so 
soon  as  Ciracchus  should  be  called  into  Lucania  and 
Sunnium,  to  take  |)art  in  the  active  operations  of 
the  campaigo.     C.  Varro,  with  his  single  legion,  was 

»  Uv/,  XXIV.  n. 
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CHAP.   Still  to  hold  Picenum;  and  M.  Licvinufli,  alto  with 

X I  IV 

«J^ L/  proconsular  power,  was  to  remain  at  nrundisiuin 

i.e.  214.  with  another  single  legion  ••*.     The  two  city  ' 

served  as  a  sort  of  depot,  to  recruit  the  armies  m  tn*- 
field  in  case  of  need ;  and  there  was  a  large  armed 
population,  serving  as  garrisons  in  the  Latin  colo- 
nies, and  in  other  important  posts  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  the  amount  of  which  it  is  not  possible 
to  estimate.  Nor  can  we  calculate  the  numbers 
of  the  guerilla  bands,  which  were  on  foot  in  Luca- 
nia,  Bruttium,  and  possibly  in  Samnium,  and  which 
hindered  Hannibal  from  having  the  whole  resources 
of  those  countries  at  his  disposal.  The  Roman  party 
was  nowhere  probably  altogether  extinct:  wealthy 
Lucanians,  who  were  attached  to  Home,  would 
muster  their  slaves  and  peasantry,  and  either  by 
themselves,  or  getting  some  Roman  officer  to  head 
them,  would  ravage  the  lands  of  the  Carthaginian 
party,  and  carry  on  a  continued  harassing  warfare 
against  the  towns  or  districts  which  had  Joined 
Ilannilial.  Tims  the  whole  south  of  Italy  was  one 
wide  flood  of  war,  the  waters  every  where  dashing 
and  eddjing,  and  nmning  in  cross  currents  innumer- 
able; whilst  the  regular  armies,  like  the  channels 
of  the  rivers,  held  on  their  way,  distinguishable 
amidst  the  chaos  by  their  greater  rapidity  and 
power. 
Haaniui         HauniljaJ  watclied  this  mass  of  war  with  the  closest 

imircnMinto 

Campuitt.   attention.     To  make  head  against  it  directly  being 

••  LWy,  XXIV.  12.  10. 
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impossible,  his  business  wvls  to  mark  his  opportuni-  Jl^v" 
ties,  to  strike  wherever  there  was  an  opening ;  and  j^q"^ 
being  sure  that  the  enemy  would  not  dare  to  attack  -^c.  214. 
him  on  his  own  ground,  he  might  maintain  his  army 
in  Italy  for  an  indefinite  time,  whilst  Carthage, 
availing  lierself  of  the  distraction  of  her  enemy's 
power,  renewed  her  efforts  to  conquer  Spain  and 
recover  Sicily.  He  hoped  ere  long  to  win  Taren- 
tum ;  and,  if  left  to  his  own  choice,  ho  would  pro- 
liably  have  moved  thither  at  once,  when  he  broke  up 
from  his  winter  quarters :  but  the  weakness  or  fears 
of  the  Cami>anians  hung  with  encumbering  weight 
u|>on  him ;  and  an  earnest  request  was  sent  to  him 
fn)m  Capua,  calling  on  him  to  hasten  to  its  defence, 
le**t  the  two  consular  armies  should  besiege  it"*'. 
Accordingly  he  broke  up  from  his  winter  quarters  at 
Arpi,  and  marched  once  more  into  Campania,  where 
he  established  his  army  as  before  on  the  summit  of 
Tifiita. 

The   perpetual    carelessnesses    and   omissions   inF*wuted- 


Livy's  narrative,  drawn  as  it  is  from  various  sources, 
with  no  [Miins  to  make  one  jmrt  correspond  with  HiuiiW 
another,  render  it  a  work  of  extreme  difficulty  to 
present  an  account  of  these  o|>erations,  which  shall  be 
at  once  minute  and  intelligible.  We  also  miss  that 
notice  of  chronological  details,  which  is  essential  to 
the  historv-  of  a  complicated  cami)aign.  Even  the  year 
in  which  im|K)rtant  events  hap|>ened  is  sometimes 
doubtful ;  yet  we  want,  not  to  fix  the  year  only,  but 

»•  Urj,  XXIV.  12. 
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CHAP,  the  montlu  that  we  may  arrange  each  action  in  it« 
aITcTmo  P'op*^^  order.  When  Hannibal  set  out  on  his  march 
A.C.9U.  into  Campania,  Fabius  was  still  at  Rome;  but  the 
two  new  legions,  which  were  to  fonn  his  army,  were 
already  assembled  at  Cales;  and  Fabius,  on  hearini; 
of  Haniiibars  approach,  set  out  instantly  to  t^ikc 
the  command.  His  old  army,  which  had  wintere<l 
in  the  camp  above  Suessuia,  had  apparently  been 
transferred  to  his  colleague,  Marcellus;  and  a  con- 
siderable force  had  been  left  at  the  close  of  the 
last  campaign  to  garrison  Nola.  Fabius  however 
wished  to  have  three  Roman  armies  co-operating 
with  each  other,  as  had  been  the  case  the  year  be- 
fore ;  and  he  sent  orders  to  Gracchus  to  move  for- 
wards from  Apulia,  and  to  occupy  Beneventum ; 
while  his  son,  Q.  Fabius,  the  prajtor,  with  a  fourth 
army,  was  to  supply  the  place  of  Gracchus  at 
Luceria '".  It  seemed  as  if  Hannibal  having  once 
entered  Campania,  was  to  be  henmied  in  on  every 
side,  and  not  permitted  to  escape :  but  these  move- 
ments of  the  Roman  armiea  induced  him  to  call 
Hanno  to  his  aid,  the  officer  who  commanded  in 
Lucania  and  Bnittium,  and  who,  with  a  small  force 
of  Numidian  cavalry,  had  an  auxiliary  anny  under 
his  orders,  consisting  chiefly  of  Italian  allies.  Hanno 
advanced  accordingly  in  the  direction  of  Beneven- 
tum, to  watch  the  army  of  Gracchus,  and,  if  an 
opportunity  offered,  to  bring  it  to  action '". 

Meanwhile  Hannibal,  having  left  some  of  his  best 

^'  Livy,  XXIV.  12.  >"  LiTj,  XXIV.  14. 
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troops  to  maintain  his  camp  at  Tifata,  and  prolmbly  chap. 
to  protect  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Capua,  "-jt^t^ 
descended  into  the  plain  towards  the  coast,  iiartly  in  a.c.  -ma. 
the  ho|)e  of  surprising  a  fortified  j)08t,  which  the  "^"^  *^ 
Romans  had  lately  established  at  Puteoli,  and  jwirtly  ^'  ^^ 
to  ravage  the  territory  of  Cumo;  and  Neapolis.  But 
the  avowed  object  of  his  ex|>edition  was  to  offer 
sacrifice  to  the  powers  of  the  unseen  world,  on  the 
banks  of  the  dreaded  lake  of  Avemus"".  That 
crater  of  an  old  volcano,  where  the  very  soil  still 
seemed  to  breathe  out  fire,  while  the  unbroken 
rim  of  its  basin  was  covered  with  the  uncleared 
masses  of  the  native  woods,  was  the  subject  of  a 
thousand  mysterious  stories,  and  was  regarded  as  one 
of  those  sjKjts  where  the  lower  world  approached 
most  nearly  to  the  light  of  day,  and  where  offerings 
paid  to  the  gods  of  the  dead  were  most  surely  accept- 
able. Such  worship  was  a  main  {xirt  of  the  national 
roHgion  of  the  Cartliaginians ;  and  Hannibal,  whose 
latest  act,  before  he  set  out  on  his  great  expedition, 
had  been  a  journey  to  Cades  to  sacrifice  to  the  god 
of  his  fathers,  the  Hercules  of  Tyre,  visited  the 
lake  of  Avemus,  it  is  probable,  quite  as  much  in 
sinoere  devotion,  as  in  order  to  mask  his  design  of 
attacking  Puteoli.  Whilst  he  wns  engaged  in  his 
sacrifice,  five  noble  citizens  of  Tarcntum  came  to 
him,  entreating  him  to  lead  hih  army  into  their 
countr)',  and  engaging  that  the  city  should  l>e  sur- 
rendered, as  800O  ai  his  standard  should  be  vii»ible 

»'  Li»r,  .\\l\        .    - 
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CHAP,  from  the  walla.  He  listened  to  their  invitation 
jiT^liio  S^^^y-  ^W  offered  him  one  of  the  richest  cities 
AC. 214.  in  Italy,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  equally  conve- 
nient for  his  own  communication  with  Carthage,  and 
for  the  reception  of  the  fleet  of  his  Macedonian 
allies,  whom  he  was  constantly  expecting  to  welcome 
in  Italy.  He  promised  that  he  would  soon  be  at 
Tarentum ;  and  the  Tarentines  returned  home  to 
prepare  their  plans  against  his  arrival '". 
nen^fchet  ^vjtij  ^^^^  prosi>ect  l)efore  him,  it  is  not  likely 
..rwituro,  ^jj^j  jjg  ^oui(j  engage  in  any  serious  enterprise  in 
Campania.  Finding  that  he  could  not  surprise  Pu- 
teoli,  he  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  Cumo^ans  and  Nea- 
politans. According  to  the  ever  suspicious  stories  of 
the  exploits  of  Marcellus,  he  made  a  third  attempt 
upon  Nola,  and  was  a  third  time  repulsed ;  Marcellus 
having  called  down  the  army  fix>m  the  camp  alwve 
Suessula  to  assist  him  in  defending  the  town.  Then, 
says  the  writer  whom  Livy  copied,  despairing  of 
taking  a  place  which  he  had  so  often  attacked  in 
vain,  he  marched  off  at  once  towards  Tarentum  '•*. 
The  truth  probably  is,  that,  finding  a  complete  con- 
sular army  in  Nola,  and  having  left  his  light  cavalry, 
and  some  of  the  flower  of  his  infantry,  in  the  camp 
on  Tifata,  he  had  no  thought  of  attacking  the  town, 
but  returned  to  Tifata  to  take  the  troops  from 
thence ;  and  having  done  this,  and  stayed  long  enough 
in  Campania  for  the  Capuans  to  get  in  their  harvest 
safely,  he  set  off  on  his  march  for  Tarentum.     None 

»•  U^j,  XXIV.  13.  »»  Llvj,  XXIV.  17. 
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of  the  Roman  armies  attempted  to  stop  him,  or  so    chap. 
much  as  ventured  to  follow  him.     Fabius  and  Mar-  ' — — ' 

A.l'.C.  540. 

cellus  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  besiege  Casi-  A.c.214, 
linum  with  their  united  forces '"' ;  Gracchus  kept 
wisely  out  of  his  reach,  whilst  he  swept  on  like  a 
fierj*  flood,  laying  waste  all  before  him,  from  Tifata 
to  the  shores  of  the  Ionian  sea"'.  He  certainly 
did  not  bum  or  plunder  the  lands  of  his  own  allies, 
either  in  Samnium  or  Lucania ;  but  his  march  lay 
near  the  I^tin  colony  of  Venusia;  and  the  Luca- 
nians  and  Samnites  in  his  army  would  carefully  point 
out  those  districts,  which  belonged  to  their  countr}'- 
men  of  the  Roman  party;  above  all,  those  ample 
tracts  which  the  Romans  had  wrested  from  their 
fiithers,  and  which  were  now  farmed  by  the  Roman 
publicani,  or  occupied  by  Roman  citizens.  Over  all 
these,  no  doubt,  the  African  and  Numidian  horse 
poured  far  and  wide ;  and  the  fire  and  sword  did  their 
work. 

Yet,  after  all,  Hannibal  missed  his  prey.  Three  but  ui*. 
days  before  he  reached  Tarentum,  a  Roman  officer 
arrived  in  the  city,  whom  M.  Valerius  Ija>vinus  had 
sent  in  haste  from  Brundisium  to  provide  for  its 
defence**.  Tliere  was  prolmbly  a  small  Roman  gar- 
rison in  the  citadel,  to  support  him  in  case  of  need ; 
but  the  aristocrat ical  party  in  Tarentum  itself,  as 
elsewhere,  was  attached  to  Rome;  and  with  their  aid 
LiviuH,  the  officer  whom  Luvinus  had  sent,  ell'ec- 
tually  rcprewed  the  opposite  party,  embodied  the 

•*  LlTjr,  XXIV.  19.  ••  rivv  XXIV,  20. 
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cmAP.    population  of  the  town,  and  made  them  keep  guard 
C^-^  on  the  walls  and  Belectinfr  a  certain  number  of  per- 

A.l'.C.540.  ■•  o  r 

A.c.  1214.  sons,  whose  fidelity  he  most  suspected,  sent  them  oflT 
as  hostages  to  Rome.  When  the  Carthaginian  army 
therefore  appeared  before  the  walla,  no  movement 
was  made  in  their  favour;  and  after  waiting  a  few 
days  in  vain,  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  retreat.  His 
disappointment  however  did  not  make  him  lose  his 
temper:  he  spared  the  Tarentine  territory,  no  less 
when  leaving  it,  than  when  he  first  entered  it,  in  the 
hope  of  winning  the  city ;  a  moderation  which  doubt- 
less produced  its  effect,  and  confirmed  the  Tarentines 
in  the  belief  that  his  professions  of  friendship  had 
been  made  in  honesty.  But  he  carried  off  all  the 
com  which  he  could  find  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Metapontum  and  Heraclea,  and  then  returned  to 
Apulia,  and  fixed  his  quarters  for  the  winter  at  Sala- 
pia.  His  cavalry  overran  all  the  forest  country  above 
Brundisium,  and  drove  off  such  numbers  of  horses 
which  were  kept  there  to  pasture,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  have  four  thousand  broken  in  for  the 
service  of  his  army  "•. 
TheRomuit  Mcauwhilc  the  Roman  consuls  in  Cam|Miiia  wore 
linam.  availing  themselves  of  his  absence,  to  press  the  siege 
of  Casilinum.  The  place  was  so  close  to  Capua, 
that  it  was  feared  the  Capuans  would  attempt  to 
relieve  it;  Marcellus  therefore,  with  a  second  con- 
sular army,  advanced  from  Nola  to  cover  the  siege. 
The  defence  was   very  obstinate;   for   there   were 

»«LiTy,XXIV.20. 
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•BTen  hundred  of  Ilannibars  soldiers  in  the  place,    chap. 

X  LI  V 

and  two  thousand  Capuans;  and  Fabius,  it  is  said.  ' — ' — '■* 

AU.C.  540. 

was  disposed  to  raise  the  siege;  but  his  colleague  a.c. i2i4. 
reminded  him  of  the  loss  of  reputation,  if  so  small 
a  town  were  allowed  to  bafHe  two  consular  armies ; 
and  the  siefpe  was  continued.  At  last  the  Capuans 
offered  to  Fabius  to  surrender  the  town,  on  condition 
of  being  allowed  to  retire  to  Capua;  and  it  appears 
that  he  accepted  the  terms,  and  that  the  garrison  had 
begun  to  march  out,  when  Marcel  his  broke  in  upon 
them,  seized  the  open  gat«  from  which  they  were 
issaing,  cut  them  down  right  and  left,  and  forced  his 
way  into  the  city.  Fabius,  it  is  said,  was  able  to  keep 
his  faith  to  no  more  than  fifty  of  the  garrison,  who 
had  reached  his  quarters  before  Marcellus  arrived, 
and  whom  he  sent  unharmed  to  Capua.  The  rest  of 
the  Capuans  and  of  Hannibars  soldiers  were  sent 
prisoners  to  Home ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  divided 
amongst  the  neighbouring  cities,  to  be  kept  in 
ctistody  till  the  senate  should  determine  their 
fete'". 

After  this  scandalous  act  of  treachery.  Marcel lus  p.um 
rct"*^"'  to  Nola,and  there  remained  inactive, being lw[^Stem. 
c<»ii  it  was  said,  by  illness"*,  till   the  senate, 

before  the  end  of  the  summer,  sent  him  over  to 
Sicily  to  meet  the  danger  that  was  gathering  there. 
Fabius  advanced  into  Sanmium,  combining  his  o|)era- 
tions,  it  seems,  with  his  son,  who  rommande<l  a 
prxrtorian  army  in  Apulia,  and  with  Gracchus  who 
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CHAP,    was  in  Lucaiiia,  and  whose  anny  fonned  the  link 
•^ — v; — '  between   the   pnrtor  in  Apulia  and  his  father  in 

A.L.C.i40  ««  , 

A.c.  214.  Samnium.     These  three  armies  were  so  formidable, 
that  Ilaimo,  the  Carthaginian  commander  in  Luca- 
nia,  could  not  maintain  his  ground,  but  fell  back 
towards  Bruttium,  leaving  his  alliee  to  their  own 
ina<kM|uate  means  of  defence.     Accordingly  the  Ro- 
mans ravaged  the  country  far  and  wide,  and  took 
so  many  towns  that  they  boasted  of  having  killed  or 
captured  25,000  of  the  enemy'".     After  these  ex- 
peditions, Fabius,  it  seems,  led    back    his  army  to 
winter  quarters  in  the  camp  above  Suessula;  Grac- 
chus remained  in  Lucania;  and  Fabius  the  pnctor 
wintered  at  Luccria. 
2j^^,*^       I  have  endeavoured  to  follow  the  operations  of  the 
■•jjj^j^  main  armies  on  both  sides  throughout  the  campaign, 
the  •!•▼«•  in  without  noticing  those  of  Gracchus  and  Hanno  in 

DM  anajr.  ^ 

Lucania.  But  the  most  important  action  of  the 
year,  if  we  Ijelieve  the  Roman  accounts,  was  the 
victory  obtained  by  Gracchus  near  Beneventum,  when 
he  moved  thither  out  of  A])ulia  to  co-operate  with 
the  consuls  in  Camjiania,  and  Hanno  was  ordered 
by  Hannibal  to  march  to  the  same  point  out  of  Lu- 
cania. Hanno,  it  is  said,  had  about  17,000  foot, 
mostly  Bruttians  and  Lucanians,  and  1*200  Numidian 
and  Moorish  horse ;  and  Gracchus,  encountering  him 
near  Beneventum,  defeated  him  with  the  loss  of  almost 
all  his  iufantry ;  he  himself  and  his  cavalry  being  the 
only  part  of  the  army  that  escaiied"*.     The  num- 
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ben,  aa  usual,  are  probably  exaggerated  immensely;  chap. 
but  tbere  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Gracchus  ^tTcTio 
gained  an  important  victory;  and  it  was  rendered  A.c.ii4. 
fiunous  by  his  giving  liberty  to  the  volunteer  slaves, 
by  trhoee  valour  it  had  mainly  been  won.  Some  of 
these  had  behaved  ill  in  the  action,  and  were  afraid 
that  they  should  lie  punished,  rather  than  rewarded ; 
but  Gracchus  first  set  them  all  free  without  distinc- 
tion, and  then,  sending  for  those  who  had  misbehaved, 
made  them  severally  swear  that  they  would  eat  and 
drink  standing,  so  long  as  their  military  service  should 
last,  by  way  of  penance  for  their  fault.  Such  a  sen- 
tence, so  different  from  the  usual  merciless  severity  of 
the  Roman  discipline,  added  to  the  general  joy  of  the 
army ;  the  soldiers  marched  back  to  Beneventum  in 
triumph ;  and  the  people  poured  out  to  meet  them, 
and  entreated  Gracchus  that  they  might  invite  them 
all  to  a  public  entertainment.  Tables  were  set  out 
in  the  streets;  and  the  freed  slaves  attracted  every 
oDe*s  notice  by  their  white  caps,  the  well  known  sign 
of  their  enfranchisement,  and  by  the  strange  sight 
of  those  who,  in  fulfilment  of  their  penance,  ate 
standing,  and  waited  upon  their  worthier  comrades. 
The  whole  scene  delighted  the  generous  and  kind 
nature  of  Gracchus:  to  set  free  the  slave  and  to 
relieve  the  poor  appear  to  have  been  hereditary 
virtues  in  his  familv:  to  him,  no  less  than  to  his 
unfortunate  descendants,  beneficence  seemed  the 
highest  glory.  lie  causiul  a  picture  to  be  painted, 
not  of  his  victory  over  Ilanno,  but  of  the  feasting 
of  the  enfranchised  slaves  in  the  i»tr""f<  of  Bene- 
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CHAP,    ventum,  and  placed  it  in  the  Temple  of  Liberty 
AvifTii  ^^  *^®  Aventine,  which  his  father  had   built  and 

AC. 2u.  dedicated"*, 
t'ri^bb        The  battle  of  Beneventum  obliged  Hanno  to  fall 


**^  back  into  Lucania,  and  perhaps  as  fiu*  as  the  confiues 

of  Bruttium.  But  he  soon  recruited  his  army,  the 
LucanianH  and  Bruttians,  as  well  as  the  Pioentines, 
who  lived  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Salenio, 
being  very  zealous  in  the  cause;  and  ere  lon^  ho 
revenged  his  defeat  by  a  signal  victory  over  an  army 
of  Lucanians  of  the  Roman  party,  whom  Gracchus 
had  enlisted  to  act  as  an  irregular  force  against 
their  countrymen  of  the  opposite  faction.  Still 
Hanno  was  not  tempted  to  risk  another  battle  with 
a  Roman  consular  army;  and  when  Gracchus  ad- 
vanced from  Beneventum  into  Lucania,  he  retired 
again  into  Bruttium  "*. 

CMiitibfor  There  seems  to  have  been  no  &rther  dispute  with 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  consuls.  Fabius  and 
the  leading  members  of  the  senate  appear  to  have 
nominated  such  men  as  they  thought  most  equal 
to  the  emergency;  and  no  other  candidates  came 
forward.  Fabius  again  held  the  comitia;  and  his 
son,  Q.  Fabius,  who  was  praetor  at  the  time,  was 
elected  consul  together  with  Gracchus.  The  pnetors 
were  entirely  changed.  Q.  Fulvius  was  succeeded  in 
the  city  pnrtorship  by  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  who  had 
just  resigned  the  censorship,  and  who  had  already, 
been  twice  consul:   the  other  three  pnctors  were 

«'»  Lirj,  XXIV.  16.  »•  Ury,  XXIV.  20. 
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M.  iFjinilius  Lepidus,  Cn.  Fulvius  Ccntumalus  and    chap. 

XLIV. 

P.   Senipronius  Tuditanus.     The  two   former  were  <  ,  v    '  * 
men  of  noble  families:  Sempronius  appears  to  have  a.c. 21s. 
owed  his  ap]>ointment  to   his  resolute  conduct  at 
Cannae,  when  he  cut  his  v^iiy  from  the  camp  through 
the  surrounding  enemies,  and  escaped  in  safety  to 
Canusium  "^ 

Thus  another  year  passed  over ;  and  although  the  J^'ff*"' 
state  of  aflairs  n'as  still  dark,  the  tide  seemed  to  be  ^~ 
on  the  turn.  Hannibal  liad  gained  no  new  victory; 
Tarentum  liad  been  saved  from  his  bands ;  and 
Casilinum  had  l>een  wrested  from  him.  Public  spirit 
was  rising  daily  ;  and  fresh  instances  of  the  patriotic 
devotion  which  |K)ssesscd  all  classes  of  the  com- 
monwealth, were  continually  occurring.  The  owners 
of  the  siavee  whom  Gracchus  had  enfranchised  re- 
fused to  receive  any  price  for  them :  the  wealthy 
citizens  who  served  in  the  cavalry  determined  not 
to  take  their  pay ;  and  their  example  was  followed 
by  the  centurions  of  the  legions.  Trust  monies 
belonging  to  minors,  or  to  widows  and  unmarried 
women,  were  dejK»sito<l  in  the  treasury;  and  what- 
ever sums  the  tru-ut  s  had  occasion  to  draw  for, 
were  paid  by  the  qua[>stor  in  bills  on  the  banking 
commissioners,  or  triumviri  mensarii :  it  is  prolia- 
ble  that  these  bills  were  actually  a  paper  currency, 
and  tliat  they  circulated  as  money,  on  the  security 
of  the  public  faith.  In  the  same  way  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  government  contracts  were  also  paid  in 


•"  It- 
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CHAP,    {laper;  for  the  censors,  we  are  told,  found  the  trea- 

]i^(r^  8ury  unable  to  supply  the  usual  sums  for  public  works 

AC  213.  and  entertainments;  there  was  uo  money  to  re|mir 

or  keep  up  the  temples,  or  to  provide  horses  for  the 

games  of  the  circus.     Upon  this  the  persons  who 

were  in  the  habit  of  contracting  for  these  purposes, 

came  forward  in  a  body  to  the  censors,  and  begged 

thcni  to  make  their  contracts  as  usual,  promising  not 

to  demand  {la^ment  before  the  end  of  the  war.   This 

must  mean,  I  conceive,  that  they  were  to  be  paid  in 

orders  upon  the  treasury,  which  orders  were  to  be 

converted  into  casli,  when  the  present  difficulties 

of  the  government  should  be  at  an  end  "*. 

Sereremm-      ^^^lile  such  was   the  spiHt  of  the   people,  any 

•am  of  too 

ctiuon.  severity  exercised  by  the  government  towards  the 
timid  or  the  unpatriotic  was  sure  to  be  generally 
acceptable.  The  censors,  M.  Atilius  liegulus  and 
P.  Furius  Philus,  sunmioned  all  those  persons,  most 
of  them  members  of  noble,  and  all  of  wealthy  fami- 
lies, who  had  proposed  to  fly  from  Italy  after  the 
battle  of  Canna\  L.  Metellus,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  the  first  author  of  that  proposal,  was  at  this 
time  quarter;  but  he  and  all  who  were  concerned 
in  it  were  degraded  from  the  equestrian  order,  and 
removed  from  their  resjiective  tribes.  Two  thousand 
citizens  of  lower  rank  were  also  removed  from  their 
tribes,  and  deprived  of  their  political  franchise,  for 
having  evaded  military  service  during  the  last  four 
years;  and  the  senate  inflicted  an  additional  punish- 

"•  LiTT,  XXIV.  18. 
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ment  bj  ordering  that  they  should  sen^e  as  foot    chap. 
soldiers   in  Sicily,  along  with   the   remains  of  the  ^^^ ^ 
army  of  Cannae,  and   should  continue   to  serve  so  A.c.iia.* 
long  as  the   enemy  was  in  Italy  '".     The  case  of 
Metellus   seems  to  have  been  considered   a   hard 
one :  in  spite  of  the  censor's  sentence  he  was  elected 
one  of  the   tribunes   in    the  following   year.     He 
then  impeached  the  censors  before  the  people ;  but 
the  other  nine  tribunes  interposed,  and  would  not 
allow  the  trial  to  proceed  "*.     If  Metellus  had  been 
wronged,  the  people  had  made  up  for  it  by  electing 
him  tribune ;  but  it  was  thought  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent to  subject  the  censors  to  a  trial  for  the  exercise 
of  their  undoubted  prerogative,  when  there  was  no 
reason  to  suspect  the  honesty  of  their  motives. 

Tlie  forces  to  be  employed  in  Italy  in  the  ap-  DittritwHoa 
preaching  campaign  were  to  consist  of  nine  legions,  nun  umiM. 
three  fewer  than  in  the  year  before.  The  consuls 
were  each  to  have  their  two  legions,  Gracchus  in 
Lucania,  and  Fabius  in  Apulia.  M.  ^milius  was 
to  command  two  legions  also  in  Apulia,  having  his 
head  quarters  at  Luceria ;  Cn.  Fulvius  with  two  more 
ins  to  occupy  the  camp  above  Suessula;  and  Varro 
was  to  remain  with  his  one  legion  in  Picenum.  Two 
consular  armies  of  two  legions  each  were  required 
in  Sicily;  one  commanded  by  Marcellus  as  pro- 
consul, the  other  by  P.  Lentulus  as  propraetor:  two 
legions  were  employed  in  Ci8alj)ine  Gaul  under  P. 
Scmproniu-s  and   two    in  Sardinia  under  their  old 

•  •  Litj,  XXiV.  IS.  »»  Ll»y.  XXIV.  48. 
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CHAP,    comnmnder,  Q.  Mucius.     M.  Valerius 

XLIV 

« '-^  tained  his  single  legion  and  his  fleet,  to  act  against 

jLo.ins.  Philip  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ionian  sea;  and 
P.  Scipio  and  his  brother  were  still  continued  in 
their  coinnmnd  in  8])ain  '". 
2fj[jJ*'  Hannibal  ftassed  the  winter  at  Solapia,  where, 
'^^  the  Romans  said,  was  a  lady  whom  he  loved,  and 
who  became  famous  from  her  influence  over  him  '". 
Whether  his  passion  for  her  made  him  careless  of 
everything  else,  or  whether  he  was  really  taken  bj 
surprise,  we  know  not;  but  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Arpi  was  attacked  by  the  consul  Fabius,  and 
given  up  to  him  by  the  inhabitants;  and  some  Spa- 
niards, who  formed  part  of  the  garrison,  entered  into 
the  Roman  service  "•.  Gracchus  obtained  some  slight 
sooeesses  in  Lucania;  and  some  of  the  Bruttian 
towns  returned  to  their  old  alliance  with  Rome; 
but  a  Roman  contractor,  T.  Pomi)onius  Veientanus, 
who  had  been  empowered  by  the  government  to 
raise  soldiers  in  Bruttium,  and  to  employ  them  in 
plundering  the  enemies'  lands,  was  rash  enough  to 
venture  a  regular  action  with  Hanno,  in  which  ho 
was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  '**.  This  disaster 
checked  the  reaction  in  Bruttium  for  the  pre- 
sent 
HiMiW         Meanwhile  HannibaPs  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon 

BaftnMar 

Tkranuim.  Tareutum ;  and  thither  he  marched  again  as  soon  as 
he  took   the  field,   leaving  Fabius  behind  him  in 

>«   LiTT,  XXIV.  44.  tuor.  XII.  and  Hcmsterhuis' note. 

>«  AppUn.     VII.     43.      Plinv,         ">  Livy,  XXIV.  46, 47. 
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Apulia,     He  passed  the  whole  summer  in  the  neigh-    chap. 
bourhood  of  Tarentum,  and  reduced  several  small  ^'^^rjj', 
towns  in  the  surrounding  country:  but  his  friends  a.c. aii. 
in  Tarentum  made  no  movement;  for  they  dared 
not  compromise  the  safety  of  their  countrymen  and 
rdations,   who    had   been  carried   off  as  hostages 
to  Rome.     Accordingly  the  season  wore  away  un- 
mariced  by  any  memorable  action.     Hannibal  still 
lingered  in  the  country  of  the  Sallentines,  unwilling 
to  give  up  all  hope  of  winning  the  prize  he  had 
so  long  sought ;  and  to  lull   the  suspicions  of  the 
Romans,  he  gave  out  that  he  was  confined  to  his 
camp  by   illness,  and  that  this  had  prevented  his 
army  from  returning  to  its  usual  winter  quarters  in 
Apulia "". 

Matters  were  in  this  state,  when  tidings  arrived  at  (^^"^^lirTt 
Tarentum,  that  the  hostages,  for  whose  safety  their  »•  Hmnmiwi. 
friends  had  been  so  anxious,  had  been  all  cruelly  put 
to  death  at  Rome,  for  having  attempted  to  escape 
from  their  captivity  "*.  Released  in  so  shocking  a 
manner  from  their  former  hesitation,  and  burning 
to  revenge  the  blood  of  their  friends,  Hannibars 
partininn  no  longer  delayed.  They  communicated 
tscietly  with  him,  arranged  the  details  of  their 
attempt,  and  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance,  by  which 
he  bound  himself  to  respect  the  independence  and 
Iil>erty  of  the  Tarcntines,  and  only  stipulated  for  the 
plunder  of  such  Louses  as  Mere  occupied  by  Roman 
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CHAP,    citizens '".   Two  younir  men,  Pliilemenus  and  Nicon, 
» — .^— •  were  the   leaders  of   the   enterprise.     Philcmenus, 

A  u.c.  541. 

A.c. 311 '  under  pretence  of  hunting,  had  pcr8uaded  the  officer 
at  one  of  the  gates  to  allow  him  to  pass  in  and 
out  of  the  town  by  night  without  interruption.  He 
was  known  to  be  devoted  to  his  sport ;  he  scarcely 
ever  returned  without  having  caught  or  killed  some 
game  or  other;  and  by  lilx*rally  giving  away  what 
he  had  caught,  he  won  the  favour  and  confidence,  not 
only  of  the  officer  of  the  gate,  but  also  of  the  Roman 
governor  himself,  M.  Livius  Macatus,  a  relation  of 
M.  Livius  Salinator,  who  afterwards  defeated  Has- 
drubal,  but  a  man  too  indolent  and  fond  of  good 
cheer  to  be  the  governor  of  a  town  threatened 
by  Hannibal.  So  little  did  Livius  suspect  any 
danger,  that  on  the  very  day  which  the  conspirators 
had  fixed  for  their  attempt,  and  when  Hannil)al 
with  ten  thousand  men  was  advancing  upon  the 
town,  he  had  invited  a  large  party  to  meet  him  at 
the  Temple  of  the  Muses  near  the  market-place, 
and  was  engaged  from  an  early  hour  in  festivity '". 

Situmuon  of       Thc  city  of  Tarentum  formed  a  triangle,  two  sides 

Tarrntiim 

fiiTounibie    of  which  were  washe<l  by  the  water ;  the  outer  or 

to  tbc  coo* 

finum.  western  side  by  the  Mediterranean ;  the  inner,  or 
north-eastern  side  by  that  remarkable  land-locked 
basin,  now  called  the  Little  Sea,  which  has  a  mouth 
narrower  than  the  entrance  into  the  Norwegian 
Fiords,  but  runs  deep  into  the  land,  and  spreads 
out    into    a    wide    surface  of  the   calmest   water, 

'*J  Polybios.     VIII.    26,    27.  '»  Polyblus.     VIII.    28,    29. 
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seupcelj  ruffled  by  the  liardest  gales.  Exactly  at  ^ifv* 
the  mouth  of  this  basin  was  a  little  rocky  knoll,  ^  ^,  ^  ^\ 
forming  the  apex  of  the  triangle  of  the  city,  and  a.c.21s. 
occupied  by  the  citadel:  the  city  itself  stood  on 
low  and  mostly  level  ground ;  and  its  south-eastern 
wall,  the  base  of  the  triangle,  stretched  across  from 
the  Little  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean  '".  Thus  the 
citadel  commanded  the  entrance  into  the  basin,  which 
was  the  port  of  the  Tarentines;  and  it  was  gar- 
risoned by  the  Romans,  although  many  of  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  were  allowed  to  lodge  in  the  city. 
All  attempts  upon  the  town  by  land  must  be  made 
then  against  the  south-eastern  side,  which  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  citadel  by  the  whole  length  of  the 
dtj:  and  there  was  another  circumstance  which 
was  likely  to  fevour  a  surprise ;  for  the  Tarentines, 
following  the  direction  of  an  oracle,  as  they  said, 
buried  their  dea<l  within  the  city  walls;  and  the 
street  of  the  tombs  was  inter|K)sed  between  the  gates 
and  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  town  "*.  This  the 
conspirators  turned  to  their  own  purposes :  in  this 
lonely  quarter  two  of  their  number,  Nicon  and  Tra- 
gitcos,  were  waiting  for  Ilannibars  arrival  without 
th^  gates.  As  soon  as  they  perceived  the  signal 
which  was  to  announce  his  presence,  they,  with  a 
party  of  their  friends,  were  to  surprise  the  gates 
from  within,  and  put  the  guards  to  the  sword ;  while 
others  had  been  left  in  the  city  to  keep  watch  near 
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CHAP,  the  museum,  and  prevent  any  communication  from 
"j^fT^f  being  conveyed  to  the  Roman  governor  '•'. 
A.c. 2IS.       Xhe  evening   wore  away;    the  govemor^s  party 
ofihe        broke  up ;  and  his  friends  attended  him  to  his  house. 
On  their  way  home  they  met  some  of  the  conspira- 
tors, who,  to  lull  all  suspicion,  began  to  jest  with 
them,  as  though  themselves  going   home   from  a 
revel,  and  joining  the  party  amidst  riotous  shouts 
and  loud  laughter,  accompanied  the  governor  to  his 
own  door.     He  went  to  rest  in  joyous  and  careless 
mood ;  his  friends  were  all  gone  to  their  quarters ; 
the  noise  of  revellers  returning  from  their  festivi- 
ties died  away  through   the  city ;   and  when  mid- 
night was  come,  the  conspirators  alone  were  abroad. 
They  now  divided  into  three  parties :  one  was  posted 
near    the    governor's  house,  a  second    secured   the 
approaches     to     the    market-place,    and    the    third 
hastened  to   the  quarter  of  the  tombs,  to  watch  for 
Hannibal's  signal '". 
HMoiM         They  did  not  watch  long  in  vain;   a  fire  in  a 

mtnrt  onv  or  ^^ 

^p*^  particular  spot  without  the  walls  assured  them  that 
Hannibal  was  at  hand.  They  lit  a  fire  in  answer ; 
and  presently,  as  liad  been  agreed  upon,  the  fire 
without  the  walls  disappeared.  Then  the  conspi- 
rators rushed  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  surprised  it 
with  ease,  put  the  guards  to  the  sword,  and  began 
to  hew  asunder  the  bar  by  which  the  gates  were 
fastened.  No  sooner  was  it  forced,  and  the  gates 
opened,  than  Hannibal's  soldiers  were  seen  ready  to 

"•  Polvbiio,     VIII.     29,     80.        «"  Polybiu*.  VIII.  29. 
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enter;  so  exactly  had  the  time  of  the  operation  been   ^"ap. 
calculated.     The  cavalry  were  left  without  the  ^^Is  't^q'j^ 
as  a  reserve;  but  the  infentry,  marching  in  regular  a.c.21s. 
column,  advanced  through  the  quarter  of  the  tombs 
to  the  inhabited  part  of  the  city '". 

Meantime  Philemenus  with  a  thousand  Africans  Anotw  u 

opened  to 

had  been  sent  to  secure  another  gate  by  stratagem.  J"n>  by  Phi- 
The  guards  were  accustomed  to  let  him  in  at  all 
hours,  whenever  he  returned  from  his  hunting  ex- 
peditions; and  now,  when  they  heard  his  usual 
whistle,  one  of  them  went  to  the  gate  to  admit  him. 
Philemenus  called  to  the  guard  from  without  to 
o[>en  the  wicket  quickly ;  for  that  he  and  his  friends 
had  killed  a  huge  wild  boar,  and  could  scarcely 
bear  the  weight  any  longer.  The  guard,  accustomed 
to  have  a  share  in  the  spoil,  opened  the  wicket; 
and  Philemenus,  and  three  other  conspirators,  dis- 
goiied  as  countrymen,  stepped  in,  canning  the  boar 
between  them.  They  instantly  killed  the  poor  guard, 
as  he  was  admiring  and  feeling  their  prize;  and 
thai  let  in  about  thirty  Africans,  who  were  following 
eloee  behind.  With  this  force  they  mastcnxl  the 
gate-house  and  towers,  killed  all  the  guards,  and 
hewed  asunder  the  bars  of  the  main  gates  to  admit 
the  whole  column  of  Africans,  who  marched  in  on 
this  side  also  in  regular  order,  and  advanced  towards 
the  market-place  "*. 

No  sooner  liad  both  IlannibaKs  columns  reached  8i"f»><«  •f 

...  the  R« 

their  destination,  and  as  it  seems  without  exciting 

•■  PolybhM,  VIII.  80.  SI.  '»*  Polybiu*.  \  11 1,  ai. 
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CHAP,  any  general  alarm,  than  he  detached  three  bodfac  of 
AinTiiii  ^*"**^^  8oIdier«  to  occupy  the  principal  streets  which 
iLO. '31&  *  led  to  the  market-place.  The  officers  in  command 
of  these  troops  had  orders  to  kill  every  Roman  who 
fell  in  their  way;  but  some  of  the  Tarentine  con- 
spirators were  sent  with  each  party  to  warn  their 
countrymen  to  go  home  and  remain  quiet,  assuring 
them  that  no  mischief  was  intended  to  them.  The 
toils  being  thus  8])read,  the  prey  was  now  to  be 
enticed  into  them.  Philemenus  and  his  friends  had 
provided  some  Roman  trumpets;  and  these  were 
loudly  blown,  sounding  the  well  known  call  to  arms 
to  the  Roman  soldier.  Roused  at  this  summons,  the 
Romans  quartered  al)out  the  town  armed  themselves 
in  haste,  and  poured  into  the  streets  to  make  their 
way  to  the  citadel.  But  they  fell  in  scattered 
parties  into  the  midst  of  Hannibal's  Gauls,  and  were 
cut  down  one  after  another.  The  governor  alone 
had  been  more  fortunate:  the  alarm  had  reached 
him  in  time;  and  being  in  no  condition  to  offer  any 
resistance, — for  he  felt,  says  Polybius,  that  the  fumes 
of  wine  were  still  overpowering  him, — he  hastened 
to  the  harbour,  and  getting  on  board  a  boat,  was 
carried  safely  to  the  citadel  "*. 
Haniwi         Day  at  last  dawned,  but  did  not  quite  clear  up 


protect 


tiM  Tmwi-   the  mystery  of  the  night's  alarm  to  the  mass  of  the 
ptomiMto  inhabitants  of  Tarcntum.     They  were  safe  in  their 
houses,  unmassacred,  unplundered ;  the  only  blast  of 
war  had  been  blown  by  a  Roman  trumpet ;  yet  Roman 

»»  Polybittt,  VIII.  82.     Liry.  XXV.  10. 
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•oldien  were  lying  dead  in  the  streets;  and  Gauls  chap. 
were  spoiling  their  bodies.  Suspense  at  length  was  ^TrjrT;^ 
ended  by  the  voice  of  the  public  crier  summoning  the  a.c.  21s. 
citizens  of  Tarentum,  in  Hannibal's  name,  to  appear 
without  their  arms  in  the  market-place;  and  by 
repeated  shouts  of  **  Liberty !  Liberty  T  uttered  by 
some  of  their  own  countrirmen,  who  ran  round  the 
to^-n  calling  the  Carthaginians  their  deliverers.  The 
firm  partisans  of  Rome  made  haste  to  escape  into 
the  citadel,  while  the  multitude  crowded  to  the 
market-place.  They  found  it  regularly  occupied 
by  Carthaginian  troops;  and  the  great  general,  of 
whom  they  had  heard  so  much,  vrss  preparing  to 
address  them.  He  spoke  to  them,  in  Greek  ap{)a- 
rently,  declaring,  as  usual,  that  he  was  come  to  free 
the  inhabitants  of  Italy  from  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
"The  Tarentines  therefore  had  nothing  to  fear; 
they  should  go  home,  and  write  each  over  his  door, 
a  Tarentine's  house;  those  words  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient security;  no  door  so  marked  should  be  viola- 
ted. But  the  mark  must  not  be  set  falsely  upon 
any  Roman's  quarters;  a  Tarentine  guilty  of  such 
treason  Mould  Ik?  put  to  death  as  an  enemy ;  for  all 
Roman  projK-rty  was  the  lawful  prize  of  the  sol- 
diers.** Accordingly  all  houses  where  Romans  had 
been  quartered  were  given  up  to  be  plundered ;  and 
the  Carthaginian  soldiers  gained  a  liarvest,  says 
Polybios,  which  fully  answered  their  hopes.  This 
cad  only  be  expbiined  by  supposing  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  quartered  generally  in  the  houses  of 
thn  w(«lthier  Tarentines,  who  wore  attached  to  the 
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CHAP.    Roman  alliance ;  and  that  the  plunder  was  not  the 
'  ^.A  ^.'  scanty  baggage  of  the  legionary  8oldier8»  but  the 

ax;.  21a.  ooetly  furniture  of  the  richest  citizens  in  the  greatest 

city  of  southern  Italy  '". 
Sm^KmEh       Thus  Tarentum  was  won;  but  the  citadel  on  its 


*tiM  rtx^l^y  knoll  was  still  held  by  the  Romans;  and  its 
ilJi,  position  at  once  threatened  the  town,  and  shut  up 
^p*^  the  Tarentine  fleet  useless  in  the  harbour.  Han- 
nibal proceeded  to  sink  a  ditch,  and  throw  up  a 
wall  along  the  side  of  the  town  towards  the  citadel, 
in  order  to  repress  the  sallies  of  the  garrison.  While 
engaged  in  these  works  he  purposely  tempted  the 
Romans  to  a  sally,  and  having  lured  them  on  to 
some  distance  from  their  cover,  turned  fiercely  upon 
them,  and  drove  them  back  with  such  slaughter, 
that  their  effective  strength  was  greatly  reduced, 
lie  then  hoped  to  take  the  citadel;  but  the  gar- 
rison was  reinforced  by  sea  from  Metapontum,  the 
Romans  withdra\^nng  their  troops  from  thence  for 
this  more  important  service ;  and  a  successful  night- 
sally  destroyed  the  besiegers'  works,  and  obliged 
them  to  trust  to  a  blockade.  But  as  this  was  hope- 
less, while  the  Romans  were  masters  of  the  sea, 
Hannibal  instructed  the  Tarentines  to  drag  their 
ships  overland,  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  from 
the  harbour  to  the  outer  sea;  and  this  being  ef- 
fected without  difficulty,  as  the  ground  was  quite 
level,  the  Tarentine  fleet  became  at  once  effective, 
and  the  sea  communications  of  the  enemy  were  cut 
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off.     Having  thus*  as  he  hoped,  enabled  the  Taren-    chap. 
tines  to  deal  by  themselves  with  the  Roman  gar- ' — -^ 
rison,  he  left  a  small  force  in  the  town,  and  returned   a.c.  21s. 
with  the  mass  of  his  troops  to  his  winter  quarters 
in  the  country  of  the  Sallentines,  or  on  the  edge  of 
Apulia  '*'. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  only  events  recorded  ^'''•»  "«• 

thr  Komkiia 

of  this  year,  541,  are  the  reduction  of  Arpi  by  <*«»>«? 
Fabiufl,  the  unimportant  operations  of  Gracchus  in 
Lucania,  and  Hannibal's  surprise  of  Tarentum ;  which 
last  action  however  did  not  happen  till  the  end  of 
the  campaign,  aljout  the  middle  of  the  winter.  Ac- 
cording to  Livy,  Hannibal  had  passed  the  whole  sum- 
mer near  Tarentum ;  he  must  therefore  have  been 
some  months  in  that  neighbourhood ;  and  what  was 
going  on  elsewhere  the  while  ?  Gracchus,  we  are  told, 
was  engaged  in  Lucania ;  but  where  was  the  consul 
Fabius,  ^ith  his  father?  and  what  was  done  by  the 
four  Roman  legions,  Fabius'  consular  army,  and  the 
pnetorian  army  of  M.  iEmiliua,  which  were  both 
stationed  in  Apulia?  Allowing  that  Cn.  Fulvius 
with  his  two  legions  in  the  camp  above  Suessula  yr&B 
busied  in  watching  the  Cam[>anians,  yet  Fabius  and 
iF^mllius  had  nearly  forty  thousand  men  at  their  dis- 
posal; and  yet  Capua  was  not  besieged;  nor  was 
Hannilwl  impeded  in  his  attempts  uyton  Tarentum. 
Is  it  Ut  l>e  conceived  that  so  Urge  a  jwrtion  of  the 
power  of  Rome,  directed  by  old  Fabius  himself,  can 
have  been  totally  wasted  during  a  whole  summer, 
nsele«  alike  for  attack  or  defence  ? 

"»  PoIjUm.  VIII.  »4~M.    Urj,  XXV.  11. 
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CHAP.        The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  another 

^-p,-—'  point,  which  is  itself  not  easy  to  fix ;  the  true  date 

-j-C^aii  namely  of  the  surprise  of  Tarentum.     Livy  tells  us 


^AncvT-  that  it  was  placed  by  different  writers  in  different 
years ;  and  he  himself  prefers  the  later  date '  *,  yet 
does  not  give  it  correctly.  For  as  Tarentum  was 
surprised  in  the  winter,  the  doubt  must  have  been, 
whether  to  fix  it  towards  the  end  of  the  consulship 
of  Fabius  and  Gracchus,  or  of  Fulvius  and  Appius 
Claudius :  it  could  never  have  been  placed  so  early 
as  the  consulship  of  Fabius  and  Marcellus.  Livy 
describes  it  after  he  has  mentioned  the  coming  into 
office  of  Fulvius  and  Claudius,  as  if  it  bolon^rod 
to  their  year;  yet  he  places  it  before  the  opening 
of  the  campaign,  which  implies  that  it  must  have 
occurred  in  the  preceding  winter,  whilst  Fabius  and 
Gracchus  were  still  in  office.  Polybius  evidently 
gave  the  later  date,  that  is,  the  year  of  Fulvius  and 
Appius,  but  the  end  of  it:  according  to  him  it  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Gracchus,  and  the  various  events 
of  the  summer  of  542.  And  there  are  some  strong 
reasons  for  believing  this  to  be  the  more  probable 
position.  If  this  were  so,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
summer  of  541  was  passed  without  any  important 
action,  because  Hannibal,  after  the  loss  of  Arpi,  con- 
tinued to  watch  the  two  Roman  armies  in  Apulia; 
and  that  either  the  fear  of  losing  Tarentum,  or  the 
hope  of  recovering  Salapia  and  other  Apulian  towns, 
detained  Fabius  in  the  south-east,  and  delayed  the 
siege  of  Capua. 
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In  the  mean  time  men*s  minds  at  Rome  were    chap. 

XLI V 

reetleM  and  uneasy ;  and  the  government  had  ^— : — '-> 
enough  to  do  to  prevent  their  running  wild  in  ac.  213. 
one  direction  or  another.  The  city  had  suffered  »•««>«• 
from  a  fire,  which  lasted  a  whole  day  and  two 
nighta,  and  destroyed  all  the  buildings  along  the 
river,  with  many  of  those  on  the  slope  of  the  Capi- 
toline  hill,  and  between  it  and  the  Palatine '".  The 
distress  thus  caused  would  be  great ;  and  the  suspi- 
cions of  treason  and  incendiarism,  the  constant  at- 
tendants of  great  fires  in  large  cities,  would  be  sure 
to  embitter  the  actual  suffering.  At  such  a  time 
every  one  would  crave  to  know  what  the  future  had 
in  store  for  him ;  and  whoever  professed  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  secrets  of  fate  found  many  to 
Ijelieve  him.  Faith  in  the  gods  of  Rome  was  be- 
ginning to  be  shaken :  if  they  could  not,  or  would 
not  save,  other  powers  might  be  more  propitious; 
and  sacrifices  and  prayers  to  strange  gods  were 
offered  in  the  forum  and  capitol;  while  prophets, 
deceiving  or  deceived,  were  gathering  crowds  in 
eyery  street,  making  a  profit  of  their  neighbours' 
curiosity  and  credulity  "*.  Nor  were  these  vaga- 
bond prophets  the  only  men  who  preyed  upon  the 
public  distress :  the  wealthy  merchants,  who  had 
come  forward  with  patriotic  zeal  to  supply  the 
armies  when  the  treasury  was  unable  to  I>ear  the 
burden,  were  now  found  to  be  seeking  their  own 
baae  gain   out   of  their   pretended    liberality.     M. 
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CRAP.    Postumias  of  Pjrgi  was  charged  by  public  rumour 
» .  V   ' *  with  the  grooocat  frauds:  he  had  demanded  to  be 

A.i'.C.  641.  " 

A.C.  218.  reimbursed  for  the  loss  of  stores  fumisheii  by  him  at 
sea,  wlion  no  such  Iors  had  occurred  ;  ho  had  loadeci 
old  rotten  vessels  with  cargoes  of  triHiri^  value;  the 
tailors  had  purposely  sunk  the  shipH,  and  had  es- 
caped in  their  boats ;  and  then  Postumius  magnified 
the  value  of  the  cargo,  and  prayed  to  be  indemni- 
fied for  the  loss'*'.  Even  the  virtue  of  lioman 
matrons  could  not  stand  the  contagion  of  this  evil 
time:  more  than  one  case  of  shame  was  brought 
by  the  aediles  before  the  judgment  of  the  people'^*. 
Man's  spirit  failed  with  woman's  modesty :  the  citi- 
zens of  the  military  age  were  slow  to  enlist;  and 
many  from  the  country  tribes  would  not  come  to 
Rome  when  the  consuls  summonetl  them  '**.  All 
this  unsoundness  at  home  may  have  had  its  effect 
on  the  operations  of  the  war,  and  tended  to  nr^^ " 
Fabius  more  than  usually  cautious,  as  another  d<  i 
at  such  a  moment  might  have  extinguished  the 
Roman  name. 
▼tfiMM  Against  this  weight  of  evils  the  senate   bore   up 

tiM  waste,  vigorously.  The  superstitions  of  the  people,  their 
worship  of  strange  gods,  and  their  shrinking  from 
military  service,  required  to  be  noticed  without  delay. 
The  city  pnetor,  M.  Atilius,  issued  an  edict  for- 
bidding all  public  sacrifices  to  strange  gods,  or  with 
any  strange  rites.  All  books  of  prophecies,  all  for- 
mularies of  prayer  or  of  sacrifice,  were  to  be  brought 
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to  him  before  the  first  of  April ;  that  is,  before  he  chap. 
went  out  of  office  '**.  The  great  ceremonies  of  the  Jf^r^-jji 
national  religion  were  celebrated  with  more  than  a.c.  212. 
usual  magnificence;  the  great  games  of  the  circus 
were  kept  up  for  an  additional  day ;  two  days  were 
added  to  the  celebration  of  the  games  of  the  com- 
mons; and  they  were  farther  marked  by  a  public 
entertainment  given  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  on  the  capitol  to  all  the  poorer  citizens  '** 
A  great  military  effort  was  to  be  made  in  the  en- 
suing campaign ;  old  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  one  of  the 
ablest  as  well  as  severest  men  in  Rome,  was  chosen 
consul  for  the  third  time ;  and  Appius  Claudius 
was  elected  as  his  colleague  '*'.  The  armies,  not- 
withstanding the  difficulty  of  enlisting  soldiers,  were 
to  be  aqgmented :  two  extraordinary  commissions  of 
three  members  each  were  appointed,  one  to  visit 
all  the  country  tribes  within  fifty  miles  of  Rome, 
and  the  other  such  as  were  more  remote.  £very 
free-bom  citizen  was  to  be  passed  in  review;  and 
boys  under  seventeen  were  to  be  enlisteil,  if  they 
seemed  strong  enough  to  bear  arms ;  but  their  years 
of  senrioe  were  to  count  from  their  enlistment; 
and  if  they  were  called  out  before  the  military  age 
began,  they  might  claim  their  discharge  before  it 
ended  '*'. 

While  di>aling  thus  strictly  with  the  disorders  and  P«nUfc»«ii 
want  of  zeal  of  the  multitude,  the  senate,  it  might  mitn. 
have  been  supposed,  would  not  spare  the  fraud  of 
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CHAP,  the  oontractor  Postumius.  But  with  that  neglect  of 
jj-jj-^-jj^  equal  justice,  which  is  the  habitual  sin  of  ao  ari*- 
A.C.212.  tocracy,  they  punished  the  poor,  but  were  nfrsld  to 
attack  the  wealthy :  and  although  the  city  pnctor 
had  made  an  official  representation  of  the  tricks 
practised  by  Postumius,  no  steps  were  taken  against 
him.  Amongst  the  new  tribunes  however  were  two 
of  the  noble  house  of  the  Carvilii,  who,  indignant 
at  the  impunity  of  so  great  an  offender,  resolved 
to  bring  him  to  trial.  They  at  first  demanded  no 
other  penalty  than  that  a  fine  of  200,000  asses  should 
be  imposed  on  him ;  but  when  the  trial  came  on,  a 
large  party  of  the  monied  men  broke  up  the  assem- 
bly by  creating  a  riot,  and  no  sentence  was  pawod. 
This  presumption,  however,  overshot  its  mark ;  the 
consuls  took  up  the  matter  and  laid  it  before  the 
senate:  the  senate  resolved  that  the  peace  of  the 
commonwealth  had  been  violently  outraged ;  and 
the  tribunes  now  proceeded  against  Postumius  and 
the  principal  authors  of  the  disturbance  capitally. 
Bail  was  demanded  of  them ;  but  they  deserted  their 
bail  and  went  into  exile;  upon  which  the  people, 
on  the  motion  of  the  tribunes,  ordered  that  their 
property  should  be  sold,  and  themselves  outlawed  '**. 
Thus  the  balance  of  justice  was  struck ;  and  this 
doubtless  contributed  to  conciliate  the  poorer  citi- 
zens, and  to  make  them  more  ready  to  bear  their 
part  in  the  war. 
RMoiution       It  was  resolved  that  Capua  should  be  bed^red 

to  bnicf*  *  " 

CapOA. 
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without  delay.     In  the  preceding  year,  112  noble   chap. 
Caimans  had   left  the  city,  and  come  over  to  the '-^ 

'  A.U.C.  M2. 

Honians  stipulatina^  for  iiothinn^  but  their  lives  and  a.c.  212. 
pro|xjrtic»8 "'.  This  shows  that  the  aristocratical 
party  in  Capua  could  not  be  depended  on :  if  the 
city  were  hard  pressed,  they  would  not  be  ready 
to  make  any  extraordinary  sacrifices  in  its  behalf. 
Ilniinibal  was  far  away  in  the  farthest  comer  of 
Italy;  an<l  as  long  as  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  held 
out,  he  would  be  unwilling  to  move  towards  Cam- 
I>aiiia.  Even  if  he  should  move,  four  armies  were 
ready  to  oppose  him;  those  of  the  two  consuls,  of 
the-  consul's  brother,  Cn.  Fulvius,  who  was  pnctor  in 
Apulia,  and  of  another  praetor,  C.  Claudius  Nero,  who 
cominande<l  two  legions  in  the  camp  above  Sues- 
sula.  Besides  this  mass  of  forces,  Ti.  Gracchus,  the 
consul  of  the  preceding  year,  still  retained  his  army 
as  proconsul  in  Lucania,  and  might  be  supposed 
cafmble  of  keeping  Ilanno  and  the  army  of  Bnittium 
in  check. 

It  was  late  in  the  spring  before  the  consuls  took  TheCt»i»- 

1       rt    1  ,  /.     ,  ni«n»  apply 

Uw  r\('U\.  One  of  them  8ucceede<l  to  the  army  of  the  ^  HaamW 

for  aid. 

I:it.  cuiisul,  Fabius;  the  other  took  the  two  legions 
with  which  Cn.  Fulvius  Ccntumulas  had  held  the 
camp  al>ove  Suessula'^.  These  armies  marching, 
the  one  from  Apulia,  the  other  from  Campania» 
iiH't  at  Ik)vianum  :  there,  at  the  back  of  the  lilatese^ 
ill  the  country  of  the  Pentrian  Samnites,  the  fiEUthful 
allies  of  Home,  the  consuls  were  making  prepai»- 
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CHj^p.    tious  for  the  riegte  of  Capua,  and  perhape  were  at 
' — .,-^  the  same  time  watching  the  state  of  affiurs  in  the 

A.U  C  &4£ 

JLc.  '912.  south,  and  the  movemenU  of  (lannibal.  The  Cain- 
panians  suspected  that  miiichief  was  coming  u}hjii 
tbeiii,  uud  seut  a  deputation  to  Ilaunibal,  pra}iug 
him  to  aid  them.  If  they  were  to  stand  a  siege,  it 
was  important  that  the  city  should  be  well  supplied 
with  provisions;  and  their  own  harvest  had  been  so 
iuHufficient,  owing  to  the  devastation  causeil  by  the 
war,  that  they  had  scarcely  enough  for  their  present 
consumption.  Hannibal  would  therefore  be  plea^^d 
to  order  tliat  supplies  should  be  sent  to  them  from 
the  country  of  his  Sanmite  and  Lucanian  allies, 
before  their  communications  wcro  cut  ^dl*  l>y  tho 
presence  of  the  Roman  armies '  . 
He  tendt  Haimibal  was  still  near  Tarentum,  whether  hoping 
lievf  them,  to  wiu  tlio  towH  or  the  citadel,  the  doubtful  chrouo- 
tiumiih       logy  of  this  period  will  not  allow  us  to  decide.     Jle 


tlMfrmgli- 


ordered  Ilanno,  with  the  army  of  Bruttium,  to  move 
forward  into  Samnium ;  a  most  delicate  operation,  if 
the  two  consuls  were  with  their  armies  at  Bovia- 
num,  and  Gracchus  in  Lucania  itself,  in  the  very  line 
of  Hanno's  march,  and  if  C.  Nero  with  two  le- 
gions more  was  lying  in  the  camp  above  Suessula. 
But  the  army  from  Suessula  had  been  given  to  one 
of  the  consuls;  and  the  legions  which  were  to  take 
its  place  were  to  be  marche<l  from  the  coast  of  Pice- 
num,  and  perhaps  lia<l  hardly  reached  their  destina- 
tion. The  Lucanians  themselves  seem  to  have  found 
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ll  employment  for  Gracchus;  and  Hanno  chap. 
moved  witli  a  rapidity,  which  friends  and  enemies  T^ffj^ 
were  alike  unprepared  for.  He  arrived  safely  in  the  A-c.2ia. 
neighbourhood  of  Beneventum,  encamped  his  army 
in  a  strong  i>osition  about  three  miles  from  the 
town,  and  dispatched  word  to  the  Capuans  that  they 
should  instantly  send  oflf  every  carriage  and  beast  of 
burden  in  their  city,  to  carry  home  the  com  which 
he  was  going  to  provide  for  them.  The  towns  of 
the  Caudiiie  2Sanmites  emptied  their  magazines 
for  the  pur|»ose,  and  forwarded  all  their  com  to 
Hanno*8  camp.  Thus  far  all  prospered ;  but  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  Capuans  mined  every  thing :  they  had 
not  carriages  enough  ready;  and  Hanno  was  obliged 
to  ^-ait  in  his  perilous  situation,  where  every  hour's 
k'lay  was  exi)osing  him  to  destruction  '".  Beneven- 
tum was  a  liatin  colony,  in  other  wonla,  a  strong 
Roman  garrison,  watching  all  his  proceedings :  from 
thencis  infomiution  was  sent  to  the  consuls  at  Boviar 
num ;  and  Fulvius  with  his  army  instantly  set  out, 
and  entered  Beneventum  by  night.  There  he  found 
that  tln'  Capuans  with  their  means  of  trans|)ort  were 
at  length  arrived ;  that  all  di8|K>6able  hands  liad  been 
pressed  into  the  service;  that  Hanno's  camp  was 
cmwded  with  cattle  and  carriages,  and  a  mixed  mul- 
titude of  unamiod  men,  and  even  of  women  and  chil- 
dren; and  tliat  a  Tigorous  blow  might  win  it  with 
all  its  spoil :  the  inde&tigable  general  was  alwent, 
scouring  the  country  for  additional  supplies  of  com. 

•••  Llfy,  HXW  IS. 
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^jl\jy-  Fulvius  allied  from  Beneventmn  a  little  before  '^'»- 
iiuTm  ^f^flJf .  ft"<J  led  his  soldiers  to  assault  I  lanno's  posi  i 
A.C.  212.  Under  all  disadvantages  of  surprise  and  disorder,  the 
Carthaginians  resisted  so  vigorously,  that  Fulvius  was 
on  the  point  of  calling;  off  his  men,  when  a  bravo 
Pelignian  otiicer  threw  the  standard  of  his  cohort  over 
the  enem/s  wall,  and  desperately  climbed  the  ram- 
part and  scaled  the  wall  to  recover  it  His  cohort 
rushed  after  him ;  and  a  Roman  centurion  then  set 
the  same  example,  which  was  followed  with  equal 
alacrity.  Th^  the  Romans  broke  into  the  camp  (»n 
every  side,  even  the  wounded  men  struggling  on 
with  the  mass,  that  they  might  die  within  the 
enemy's  ramparts.  The  slaughter  was  great,  and 
the  prisoners  many;  but  above  all,  the  whole  of 
the  com  which  Hanno  had  collected  for  the  relief 
of  Capua  was  lost,  and  the  object  of  his  expedi- 
tion totally  frustrated.  He  himself,  hearing  of  the 
wTeck  of  his  army,  retreated  with  speed  into  Brut- 
tium '". 
TWCbjve-  Again  the  Capuans  sent  to  Hannilial,  requesting 
ifpiyfcraid.  him  to  aid  them  ere  it  was  too  late.  Tlieir  negli- 
gence had  just  cost  him  an  army,  and  had  frustrated 
all  his  pains  for  their  relief;  but  with  unmoved 
temper  he  assured  them  that  he  would  not  forget 
them,  and  sent  back  2000  of  his  invincible  cavalry 
with  the  deputation,  to  protect  their  lands  from  the 
enemy's  ravages.  It  was  important  to  him  not  to 
leave  the  south  of  Italy  till  the  very  last  moment ; 
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for  since  he  had  taken  Tarentum,  the  neighbouring    Jilfv* 
Greek  cities  of  Metajwntum,  Heraclea,  and  Thurii,  ^~^q-^ 
had  joined  him ;  and  as  he  liad  before  Mon  Croton  ^c- ^^^ 
and  Locri,  he  was  now  master  of  the  whole  coast 
from  the  straits  of  Messana  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Adriatic,  with  the  exception  of  Rhegium  and  the 
citadel  of  Tarentum.     Into  the  latter  the  Romans 
had  lately  thrown  supplies  of  provisions;  and  the 
garrison  was  so  strong,  that  Hannibal  was  unwilling 
to   march    into  Campania,   while   such   a  powerful 
force  of  the  enemy  was  left  behind  in  so  fevourable 
a  ])osition  '*'. 

The  consuls  meanwhile,   not   content  with  their  n«*th  of 

Graccbu* : 

own  two  amiics,  and  with  the  two  legions  expected,  Cent«uu« 
if  not  yet  arrived,  in  the  camp  above  Suessula,  sent"^^^" 
to  Gracchus  in  Lucania,  desiring  him  to  bring  up 
his  cavalry  and  light  troo(>s  to  Beneventum,  to 
strengthen  them  in  that  kind  of  force,  in  which  they 
fully  felt  their  inferiority.  But  before  he  could  leave 
his  own  province,  he  was  drawn  into  an  ambuscade 
by  the  treachery  of  a  Lucanian  in  the  Roman  in- 
terest, and  |)eri«hed  '".  His  quostor,  Cn.  Cornelius, 
marched  with  his  cavalry  towards  Beneventum,  ac- 
cording to  the  consul's  orders;  but  the  infantry, 
consisting  of  the  slaves  whom  he  had  enfnuichised, 
thought  that  their  service  was  ended  by  the  death  of 
their  deliverer,  and  immediately  disperseil  to  their 
homes'**.     ThuM    Lucania  was    left   without    either 
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cn.u'    a  Roman  nniiv  or  ffcnoral;  bat  M.  Centcnius,  an  old 
• — '.—'  centurioiif  ilistin^ishcd  for  bis  strength  and  couragis 
A.C.  212."  undertook  the  command  there,  if  the  senate  would 
entrust  him  with  a  force  equal  to  a  single  legion. 
Perhapsi,  like  T.  Pomponius  Veientanus  he  was  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  contractors  and  monied  men, 
and  owed  his  apimintment  as  much  to  their  interest 
as  to  his  own  reputation.     But  he  was  a  brave  and 
popular  soldier ;  and  so  many  volunteers  joined  him 
on  his  march,  hoping  to  l)e  enriche<l  by  the  plunder 
of  Lucania,  that  he  arrived  there  with  a  force,  it  is 
said,  amounting  to  near  sixteen  thousand  men.     \\\% 
eonfidence  and  that  of  his  followers  was  doomed  to 
be  wofully  disappointed  ''^ 
Tiw ■»*■■■■      The  consuls  knew  that  Hannibal  was  far  away; 


b]ra«U]r    and  they  did  not  know  that  anv  of  his  cavalry  were 

nrom  Capua.  •'  '  ^ 

in  Capua.  They  issued  boldly  therefore  from  the 
Caudine  Forks  on  the  great  Camimnian  plain,  and 
scattered  their  forces  far  and  wide  to  destroy  the 
still  green  com.  To  their  astonishment  the  gates 
of  Capua  were  thrown  open ;  and  with  the  Cam- 
panian  infantry  they  recognised  the  dreaded  cavalry 
of  Hannibal.  In  a  moment  their  foragers  were  driven 
in ;  and  as  they  hastily  formed  their  legions  in  order 
of  Ijottle  to  cover  them,  the  horsemen  broke  upon 
them  like  a  whirlwind,  and  drove  them  with  great 
loss  and  confusion  to  their  camp'**.  This  shar]) 
lesson  taught  them  caution;  but  their  numbers 
were  overwhelming ;  and  their  two  armies,  encamped 

»«  LiTj.  XXV.  IP.  '»•  Liry,  XXV.  18. 
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before  Capua,  cut  off  the  communications  of  the  city,    JlAT' 
and  had  the  harvest  of  the  whole  country  in  their  ^^c'sii 
power.  •^^-  ^** 

But  ere  manv  ilavs  had  elapsed,  an  unwelcome  H*nn'W 

•  •  '  rrtum*  to 

sight  was  seen  on  the  summit  of  Tiftita ;  Hannibal  was  T»f«t*. 
there  once  more  with  his  army.  He  descended  into 
Capua ;  two  da}*8  afterwards  he  marched  out  to 
battle ;  again  his  invincible  Numidians  struck  terror 
into  the  Roman  line,  when  the  sudden  arrival  of 
Cn.  Cornelius  with  the  cavalry  of  Gracchus'  army 
broke  off  the  action;  and  neither  side,  it  is  said, 
knowing  what  this  new  force  might  be,  both  as  if  by 
common  consent  retreated  '**.  How  Hannibal  so 
outstrippetl  Cornelius  as  to  arrive  from  Tarentum  on 
the  scene  of  action  two  or  three  days  before  him, 
who  ^ns  coming  from  Lucania,  we  are  not  told,  and 
can  only  conjecture.  But  the  arrival  of  this  rein- 
forcement, though  it  had  saved  the  consuls  from  defeat, 
did  not  eniljolden  them  to  hold  their  ground :  they 
left  their  camps  as  soon  as  night  came  on ;  Fulvius 
fell  do^-n  upon  the  coast,  near  Cumae;  Appius 
Cl:iii<]ius  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Lucania. 

I'Vw  passages  in  history  can  offer  a  parallel  toJf«««"« 
Hannibars  campaigns ;  but  this  confident  gathering 
of  the  enemies*  ovemhelming  numbers  round  the 
city  of  his  nearest  allies,  his  sudden  mardi,  the  un- 
looked  for  appearance  of  his  dreaded  veterans,  and 
the  instant  scattering  of  the  besieging  armies  before 
him,  remind  us  of  the  delivemnoe  of  Dresden  in 

•••  Uwj,  XXV.  i». 
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CHAP.  1813,  when  Napoleon  broke  in  u|M>n  the  allies*  con- 
Vp^-T^  fident  expectAtions  of  victory,  and  drove  them  away 
A.C.312.  in  signal  defeat  And  like  the  allies  in  that  great 
campaign,  the  Roman  generals  knew  their  own 
strength;  and  though  yielding  to  the  sliock  of  their 
adversaria's  surpassing  energy  and  genius  they  did 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  scared  from  their  pur- 
pose, but  began  again  steadily  to  draw  the  toils, 
which  he  had  once  broken  through.  Great  was  the 
joy  ill  Ca|ma,  when  the  jwople  rose  in  the  morning 
and  saw  the  Roman  camps  abandoned :  there  needs 
no  witness  to  tell  us  with  what  sincere  and  deep 
admiration  they  followed  and  gazed  on  their  de- 
liverer; how  confident  they  felt  that,  with  him  for 
a  shield,  no  harm  could  reach  them.  But  almost 
within  sight  and  hearing  of  their  joy,  the  stem  old 
Fulvius  was  crouching  as  it  were  in  his  thicket, 
watching  the  moment  for  a  second  sj)ring  ui)on  his 
prey;  and  when  Hannibal  left  that  rejoicing  and 
admiring  multitude  to  follow  the  traces  of  Appius, 
he  passed  through  the  gates  of  Capua,  to  enter  them 
again  no  more. 
On  Ms  IV-        Appius   retreated   in    the    (iircctiou  of  Lucania  : 

turn  into  '  * 

d^^t  the  ^^  ^  ^^^  *^^  *®  re|>orted  of  his  march ;  ami  then, 
c^teniuc  ^^f  ^  while,  having  led  his  enemy  in  the  direction 
which  suited  his  purposes,  he  turned  off  by  another 
road,  and  made  his  way  back  to  Campania  "*.  With 
such  a  total  al>sence  of  details,  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
thf)  line  of  this  march  exactly.  It  was  easy  for  Api)ius 
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to  take  the  round  of  the  Matese ;  retiring  first  hj  chap. 
the  great  road  to  Beneventum,  then  turning  to  his  >-rrfrr^^ 
left  and  regaining  his  old  quarters  at  Bovianum,  A.c.212. 
from  whence,  the  instant  that  Hannibal  ceased  to 
follow  him,  he  would  move  along  under  the  north 
side  of  the  Matese  to  .£semia,  and  descend  again 
upon  Cam}«inia  by  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus. 
Hannibal's  pursuit  was  necessarily  stopped  as  soon 
as  Appius  move<l  northwards  from  Beneventum  :  he 
could  not  support  his  army  in  the  country  of  the 
Pentrian  Samnitcs,  where  every  thing  was  hostile  to 
him ;  nor  did  he  like  to  abandon  his  line  of  direct 
communication  with  southern  Italy.  He  had  gained 
a  respite  for  Capua,  and  had  left  an  auxiliary  force 
to  aid  in  its  defence:  meanwhile  other  objects 
must  not  be  neglected ;  and  the  fall  of  the  citadel 
of  Tarentum  might  of  itself  prevent  or  raise  the  siege 
of  Capua.  So  he  turned  off  from  following  Appius, 
and  was  marching  back  to  the  south,  when  he  was 
told  that  a  Roman  army  was  attempting  to  bar  his 
pnnMge  in  Lucania.  This  was  the  motley  multitude 
commanded  by  Centenius,  which  had  succee<led,  as 
we  liave  seen,  to  the  army  of  Gracchus,  ^^'ith  what 
mad  hope,  or  under  what  false  impression,  Centenius 
could  have  been  tempted  to  rush  upon  certain  de- 
struction, we  know  not:  but  in  the  numlx^r  no  less 
tluw  the  quality  of  his  troo|)H,  he  must  have  been 
far  inferior  to  his  adversary.  His  men  fought 
bravely  ;  and  he  did  a  centurion's  duty  well,  however 
be  may  have  fidled  m  a  general ;  but  he  was  killed. 
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CHAP,    and  nearly  fifteen  thoofland  men  are  said  to  haTO 

^T",^^.  perished  with  him  '••. 

i'hus  Lucania  was  cleared  of  the  Romans;  and  as 

In^'^ur*'"  the  firmest  partisan  of  the  Roman  interest  amon^ 
the  Lucanians  had  been  the  very  man  who  had 
betrayed  Grracchus  to  his  fate,  it  is  likely  that  the 
Garthaginian  party  was  triumphant  through  the 
whole  country.  Only  one  Roman  army  was  left  in 
the  south  of  Italy,  the  two  legions  coniman<le<l 
by  Cn.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  consul's  brother,  in 
Apulia.  But  Cn.  Fulvius  had  nothing  of  his  bro- 
ther's ability;  he  was  a  man  grown  old  in  pro* 
fligacy;  and  the  discipline  of  his  army  was  said 
to  be  in  the  worst  condition.  Hannibal,  hoping  to 
complete  his  work,  moved  at  once  into  Apulia,  and 
found  Fulvius  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Herdonea, 
Tlie  Roman  general  met  him  in  the  open  field 
without  hesitation,  and  was  presently  defeated :  he 
himself  escaped  from  the  action ;  but  Hannibal  had 
occupied  the  principal  roads  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy 
with  his  cavalry ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman 
army  was  cut  to  pieces  '•'. 

wi»t  wm       We  naturally  ask  what  result  followed  from  these 

the  mulu  .     '     .  -  ,  .  .  ... 

oTUmm  two  great  victones;  and  to  this  question  we  nnd 
no  recorded  answer.  Hannibal,  we  are  told,  re- 
turned to  Tarentum ;  but  finding  that  the  citadel 
still  held  out,  and  could  neither  be  forced  nor 
surprised,  and  that  provisions  were  still  introduced 
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hjr  sett)  a  naval  blockade  in  ancient  warfare  being  chap. 
always  inefficient,  he  marched  off  to\*'ard8  Bnmdi-  ^-777,-77^ 
Slum,  on  some  prospect  that  the  town  would  be  a.c.  212. 
betrayeil  into  his  hands.  This  hope  also  failed  him  ; 
and  he  remained  inactive  in  Apulia,  or  in  the  country 
of  the  Sellentines  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Mean- 
time the  consuls  received  orders  from  the  senate  to 
collect  the  mtccIcs  of  the  two  beaten  armies,  and  to 
search  for  the  soldiers  of  Gracchus'  army,  who  had 
dispersed,  as  we  have  seen,  after  his  death.  The 
city  piwtor,  P.  Cornelius,  carried  on  the  same  search 
nearer  Rome ;  and  these  duties,  says  Livy,  were  all 
performed  most  carefully  and  vigorously '".  This  is 
all  the  information  which  exists  for  us  in  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  writers;  but  assuredly  this  is  no  mili- 
tary history  of  a  campaign. 

It  is  alwavs  to  be  understood  that  Hannibal  could  •>'«|fuitiM 

of  lluini- 

not  remain  long  in  an  enemv's  countrv,  from  the  ^'*  »""^ 

'^  '  •  ti<.n. 

difliculty  of  feeding  his  men,  especially  his  cavalry. 
But  the  country  round  Capua  was  not  all  hostile ; 
Atella  and  Calatia,  in  the  plain  of  Campania  itself, 
were  still  his  allies;  so  were  many  of  the  C'au- 
dine  Samnites,  from  whose  cities  Hanno  had  col- 
lected the  com  early  in  this  year  for  the  relief 
of  Capua.  Again,  we  can  conceive  how  the  num- 
ber of  the  Roman  armies  sometimes  oppressed  him ; 
how  he  dared  not  stay  long  in  one  quarter,  lest  a 
greater  evil  should  befall  him  in  another.  But  at 
this  moment  three  great   disasters,  the  dispersion 

•*  Ury.  XXV.  22. 
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CHAP,    of  the  anny  of  Gracchus,  and  the  deatruction  of 

XI  IV 

> — .^L^  those  of  Centenias  and  Fulviiu,  had   cleared   the 

A     IJ  £J     tttfk 

jLO.  313.  south  of  Italy  of  the  Ilomans ;  and  his  friends  in 
Apulia,  in  Lucania,  at  Tarentum,  and  in  Bruttium, 
could   have  nothing  to  fear,  had  he  left  them  for 
the  time  to  their  own  resources.     Why,  after  de- 
feating Fulvius,  did  he  not  retrace  his  steps  towards 
Campania,  hold   the  field  with  the  aid  of  his  Cam- 
panian  and  Samnite  allies  till  the  end  of  the  military 
season,  and  then  winter  close  at  hand,  on  the  shores 
of  the  gulf  of  Salerno,  in  the  couhtry  of  his  allies^  so 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  Romans  either  to 
undertake  or  to  maintain  the  siege  of  Capua? 
HbpfoW        That  bis  not  doing  this  was  not  his  own  fault,  his 
fbrwiatMw   extraordinary   ability   and    energy  may   suHicieutly 
iu.  assure  us.     But  where  the  hindrance  was,  we  cannot 

for  certain  discover.  His  army  must  have  been 
worn  by  its  long  and  rapid  march  to  and  from 
Campania,  and  by  two  battles  fought  with  so  short 
an  internal.  His  wounded  must  have  been  nume- 
rous; nor  can  we  tell  how  such  hard  service  in 
the  heat  of  summer  may  have  tried  the  health  of 
his  soldiers.  His  horses  too  must  have  needed  rest ; 
and  to  overstrain  the  main  arm  of  his  strength  would 
have  been  fatal.  Perhaps  too,  great  as  was  Hanni- 
bal's  ascendancy  over  his  army,  there  was  a  point 
beyond  which  it  could  not  be  tried  with  safety. 
Long  marches  and  hard-fought  battles  gave  the  sol- 
dier, especially  the  Gaul  and  the  Spaniard,  what  in 
his  eyes  was  a  rightful  claim  to  a  season  of  rest  and 
enjoyment :  the  men  might  have  murmured  had  they 
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not  been  permitted  to  taste  some  rewanl  of  their    chap. 
victories.     Besides  all  these  reasons,  the  necessity  of  v_l^_L/ 

A.U.C.  542. 

a  second  march  into  Campania  may  not  have  seemed  a.c.  212. 
urgent :  the  extent  of  Capua  Mas  great ;  if  the 
Roman  consuls  did  encamp  before  it,  still  the  city 
was  in  no  imme<liate  danger ;  after  the  winter  another 
advance  would  again  enable  him  to  throw  supplies 
into  the  town,  and  to  drive  off  the  Roman  armies. 
So  Cajiua  was  left  for  the  present  to  its  own  re- 
sources, and  Hannibal  passed  the  autumn  and  winter 
in  Apulia. 

Immediately  the  Roman  armies  closed  again  upon  The  Romans 

1      •  rr»t  I  •  f  »uiTOund 

their  prey.  1  hree  grand  magazmes  of  com  were  c»pum  with 
established,  to  feed  the  besieging  army  during  the  w«il 
winter,  one  at  Casilinum  within  three  miles  of  Ca- 
pua ;  another  at  a  fort  built  for  Ihe  purpose  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Vultunius;  and  a  third  at  Puteoli. 
Into  these  two  last  magazines  the  com  was  conveyed 
by  sea  from  Ostia,  whither  it  had  already  been  col- 
lected from  Sardinia  and  Etmria  '•*.  Then  the  consuls 
summoned  C.  Nero  from  his  camp  alx)ve  Suessula ; 
and  the  three  amiies  began  the  great  work  of  sur- 
rounding Capua  with  double  continuous  lines,  strong 
enough  to  repel  the  besiege<l  on  the  one  side,  and 
HannilMil  on  the  other,  when  he  should  again  appear 
in  Cani|>ania.  The  inner  line  was  carried  round  the 
city,  at  a  dintance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  walls;  the  outer  line  was  concentric  with  it; 
and   the  space  between   the   two  8er>'ed   for   the 

••♦  I  ;  V  »•   v  V  V  •>•> 
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CHAP.   cantomneBte  and  nunuDnes  of  the  benecen.    The 

<^-: '->  lines,  flays  Appian"\  looked  like  a  great  citj,  in- 

A.C.  21a.  olofling  a  smaller  city  in  the  middle ;  like  the  T 

lines  of  the  Peloponnesians  bt^fore  Plat«a.     w  ..... 

time  was  employed  in  completing  them  we  know 

not :  they  were  interrupted  by  continual  sallies  of 

the  besieged ;  and  Jubellius  Taurea  and  the  Capuan 

cavalry  were  generally  too  strong  for  the  Roman 

horsemen"*.     But  their  infantry  cohld  do  nothing 

against  the  legions ;  the  besieging  army  must  have 

amounted  nearly  to  sixty  thousand  men  ;  and  slowly 

but  surely  the  imprisoning  walls  were  raised,  and 

their  circle  completed,  shutting  out  the  last  gleams 

of  light  from  the  eyes  of  the  devoted  city. 

Th«r  offer       Bcforo  thc  works  were  closed  all  round,  the  con- 
to  mllow  mnj  ^ 

MMtoMB  ®^^  according  tcr  the  senators  directions  signified 
faTre^etlid.  ^  them  by  the  city  prator,  announced  to  the  Ca- 
puans,  that  whoever  chose  to  come  out  of  the 
city  with  his  family  and  property  before  the  ides 
of  March,  might  do  so  with  safety,  and  should  be 
untouched  in  body  or  goods '".  It  would  Reem 
then  that  the  works  were  not  completed  till  late 
in  the  winter;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  the 
term  of  grace  would  have  been  prolonged  to  a 
remote  day,  especially  as  the  ides  of  March  were 
the  beginning  of  the  new  consular  year;  and  it 
could  not  be  known  long  beforehand  whether  the 
present  consuls  would  be  continued  in  their  com- 
mand or  no.   The  offer  was  received  by  the  besieged, 

•«  Vn.37.  '"  LlTy,XXV.22. 

•"  AppUn,  VII.  37.     Livy,  XXVL  4. 
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il  it  nid,  with  open  scorn ;  their  provisions  were  as  chap. 
yet  abujidant,  their  cavalry  excellent ;  their  hojie  of  J^^f^ 
aid  from  llaiuiibal,  as  soon  as  the  campaign  should  ac.  211. 
open«  was  contideut.  But  Fulvius  waited  his  time ; 
JMT  was  his  thirst  for  Capuan  blood  to  be  disap- 
pointed by  his  removal  from  the  sit^e  at  the  end 
of  the  year :  it  would  seem  as  if  the  new  consuls 
were  men  of  no  great  consideration,  appointed  pro- 
bably for  that  very  reason,  that  their  claims  might 
not  interfere  with  those  of  their  predecessors.  One  of 
them,  P.  Sulpicius  Galba,  had  filled  no  curule  office 
previously ;  the  other,  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus,  had 
been  p«etor  two  years  before,  but  was  not  distin- 
guished by  any  remarkable  action.  The  siege  of 
Capua  was  still  to  be  conducted  by  Appius  Claudius 
and  Fulvius;  and  they  were  ordered  not  to  retire 
from  their  jmsitions  till  they  should  have  taken  the 
city  •". 

Wtiat  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Capua  meantime,  sut<>  of 

C»i>u«. 

we  know  not,  The  Roman  stories  are  little  to  be 
credited,  which  represent  all  the  richer  and  nobler 
citizen}^  an  abandoning  the  government,  and  leaving 
the  office  of  chief  magistrate,  Meddix  Tuticus,  to  be 
filled  by  one  Seppius  Lc>sius,  a  man  of  obscure  con- 
ditioiu  who  oflfered  himself  as  a  candidate  '*.  Nei- 
ther Vibiim  X'irrius  nor  Jubellius  Taurea  wanted 
resolution  to  a)>ide  by  their  country  to  tlie  last ; 
and  it  is  cxpres^^ly  said  that,  down  to  the  latest 
period  of  the  Hiege,  there  was  no  Roman  party  in 

•••  LIry,  X\  '^  i    1     I  '       !  I !    iM   •.  .  -   1  .. .     v  v  \  i    g. 
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niAp.    Capua;  no  voice  was  heard  to  epeak  of  peace  or 
-rf  surrender ;   no  citizen   had   embraced  the  consurs 

.\  1    c.  543.  ' 

A.C.  211.  offers  of  mercy  "*.  Even  when  they  had  faile<l  to 
prevent  the  completion  of  the  Roman  lines,  they 
continued  to  make  frequent  sallies ;  and  the  procon- 
suls could  only  withstand  their  cavalry  by  mixing 
light  armed  foot  soldiers  amongst  the  Roman  horse- 
men, and  thus  strengthening  that  weakest  arm  in 
the  Roman  service.  Still,  as  the  blockade  was  now 
fiilly  established,  famine  must  be  felt  sooner  or 
later :  accordingly  a  Numidian  was  sent  to  implore 
Ilannilxirs  aid,  and  succeeded  in  getting  through  the 
lioman  lines,  and  carrying  his  message  safely  to 
linittium  •''. 
Hanniui         Hanuilml  listened  to  the  prayer,  and  leaving  his 

ramc*  to  iU  *       •'  ^ 

w»»^  heavy  baggage,  and  the  mass  of  his  army  behind, 
set  out  with  his  cavalry  and  light  infantry,  and 
with  thirty-three  elephants '".  Whether  his  Sam- 
nite  and  Lucanian  allies  joined  him  on  the  march, 
is  not  stated:  if  they  did  not,  and  if  secrecy 
and  expedition  were  deemed  of  more  importance 
than  an  addition  of  force,  the  troops  which  he  led 
with  him  must  have  been  more  like  a  single  corps, 
than  a  complete  army.  Avoiding  Beneventum,  he 
descended  the  valley  of  the  Calor  towards  the  Vul- 
tumus,  stormed  a  Roman  post,  which  had  been  built 
apparently  t^  cut  off  the  communications  of  the 
besieged  with  the  upi)er  valley  of  the  Vultumus,  and 
encamped  immediately  behind  the  ridge  of  Tiiata. 

•»•  Liry,  XXVI.  12  "^  Liry,  XXVI.  5. 

•"  Livy,  XXVI.  4.     FronUnus,  IV.  7.  29. 
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From  thence  he  descended  once  more  into  the  plain    ci!ap. 

of  Capua,  displayed   his  cavalrj'  before  the  Roman  ^^ ^ 

lines,  in  the  hope  of  tempting  them  out  to  battle,  A.c.au. 
and  finding  that  this  did  not  succeed,  commenced  a 
general  assault  upon  their  works. 

Unprovided  with  any  artillery,  his  best  hope  was  iiannnMi 
that  the  Homnns  might  be  allured   to   make  some  Roman liue* 
rash  sally:  his  cavalry  advanced  by  squadrons  up  to*ny. *nd 
the  edge  of  the  trench,  and  discharged  showers  of  HT^^h 
miflsiles  into  the  lines ;  while  his  infantry  assailed  the  ICme! 
rampart,  and   tried   to  force  their  way  through  the 
palimde  which    surmounted  it.     From  within,    the 
lines  were  attacked  by  the  Campanians  and  Hanni- 
baPs  auiciliary  garrison ;  but  the  Romans  were  nume- 
rous enough  to  defend  both  fronts  of  their  works ; 
they  held  their  ground  steadily,  neither  yielding  nor 
rashly  pursuing;  and  Hannibal   finding  his  utmost 
efforts  vain,  drew  off  his  army '".     Some  resolution 
must  be  taken  promptly ;  his  cavalry  could  not  be 
fe<l  where  he  was,  for  the  Romans  had  previously  de- 
stroyed or  carried  away  ever)'  thing  that  might  servo 
for  forage;  nor  could  he  venture  to  wait  till  the  new 
consuls   should    have  raised  their   legions,  and    be 
ready  to  march  from  Rome  and   threaten  his  rear. 
One  only  hojK?  remained ;  one  attempt  might  yet 
be  made,    which  should    either  raise   the   siege  of 
Capua  or  accompliwh  a  still  greater  object :  Hannibal 
resolved  to  march  u[>on  Rome. 

A  Numidian  mtvlh  again  found,  who  undertook  toH«tHi««i 
fieHs  over  to  the  Roman  lines  as  a  deserter,  and  from 

'"  Poljrbhi*.  IX.  S.    Utj,  XXVI  v 
VOL.  IIL  K 
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CHAP,  thence  to  make  his  escape  into  Capua,  bearing  a 
AFcwi  Ictt^f  from  Ilannilml,  which  explained  his  purpose, 
AC. 211.  and  conjured  the  Capuans  patientlj'  to  abide  the 
issue  of  his  attempt  for  a  little  while  "*.  When  this 
letter  reached  Ca}>ua,  Hannibal  was  already  gone ; 
his  oamp-fires  bad  been  seen  burning  as  usual  all 
night  in  his  accustomed  position  on  Tifata ;  but  he 
had  begun  his  march  the  preceding  evening,  imme- 
diately after  dark,  while  the  Romans  still  thought 
that  his  army  was  hanging  over  their  heads,  and  were 
looking  for  a  second  assault  "\ 
DUBraUy  of  His  army  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  the  Romans 
huiinfof*  behind  Tifata;  and  they  knew  not  whither  he  was 
gone.  Even  so  is  it  with  us  at  this  day ;  we  lose 
him  from  Tifata ;  we  find  him  before  Rome ;  but  we 
know  nothing  of  his  course  between.  Conflicting 
and  contradictory  accounts  have  made  the  truth  un- 
discoverable :  what  regions  of  Italy  looked  with  fear 
or  hope  on  the  march  of  the  great  general  and  his 
fiiunous  soldiers,  it  is  impossible  from  our  existing 
records  to  determine.  Whether  he  followed  the 
track  of  Pyrrhus,  and  spread  havoc  through  the  lands 
of  the  numerous  colonies  on  the  Latin  road,  Cales, 
Casinum,  Interamna,  and  Fregella*  '**;  or  whether,  to 
baffle  the  enemy's  pursuit,  and  avoid  the  delay  of 
crossing  the  Vultumus,  he  plunged  northwards  into 
the  heart  of  Samnium  '^\  astonished  the  Latin  colo- 
nists of  (Esemia  with  his  unlooked-for  passage, 
croased  the  central  Apennines  into  the  country  of 

»'«  Polybio.,  IX.  5.    LItj,  XXVI.  7.  ''•  Lirj,  XXVI.  9. 

»»»  Polybiu*.  IX.  5.  '"  Polybiu*.  IX.  5. 
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the  Peliji^ians,  and   then,  turning  suddenly  to  his    chap. 
left,  broke   down  into   the   land  of  the  Marsians,  ^777,--;;' 
passing  along  the  glassj   waters   of  Fucinus,   and  a.c.21i. 
under  the  ancient  walls  of  Alba,  and  scaring  the 
upland  glades  and  quiet  streams  of  the  alK>riginal 
Sabines,  with  the  wild  array  of  his  Numidian  horse- 
men ;  we  cannot  with  any  confidence  decide.     Yet 
the  agreement  of  all  the  stories  as  to  the  latter  jiart 
of  his  march  seems  to  point  out  the  line  of  its  be- 
ginning.    All  accounts  say,  that,  descending  nearly 
by  the  old  route  of  the  Gauls,  he  kept  the  Tiber  on 
his  right,  and  the  Anio  on  his  left ;  and  that,  finally, 
he  crossed  the  Anio,  and  encamped  at  a  distance  of 
less  than  four  miles  from  the  walls  of  Rome  '". 

Before  the  sweeping  pursuit  of  his  Numidians,  T«Tor  in 
crowds  of  fugitives  were  seen  fijii^g  towards  the  fortitude  of 
city,  while  the  smoke  of  burning  houses  arose  far 
and  wide  into  the  sky.  Within  the  walls  the  con- 
fiuion  and  terror  were  at  their  height :  he  was  come 
at  last,  this  Hannibal,  whom  they  had  so  long  dreaded ; 
he  had  at  length  dared  what  even  the  slaughter 
of  Cannae  had  not  emboldened  him  to  venture ;  some 
YiotOTy  g^reater  even  than  Caniue  must  have  given 
him  -this  confidence ;  the  three  armies  before  Capua 
must  be  utterly  destroyed ;  last  year  he  had  destroyed 
or  dispersefi  three  other  armies,  and  had  gained  pos- 
session of  the  entire  south  of  Italy ;  and  now  he  had 
stormed  the  lines  before  Capua,  had  cut  to  pieces  the 
whole  remaining  force  of  the  Roman  people,  and 

•7«  Polybiot.  IX-  6.     Ury.  XXVI.  9.     AppUn.  V  11.  ari. 
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CRAP,    was  come  to  Rome  to  finish  his  work.     So  the  wives 

XLIV. 

^--v-^  and  mothers  of  Rome  lamented,  as  they  hurried  to 
A.C.311.  the  temples;  and  there,  prostrate  before  the  gods, 
and  sweeping  the  sacred  {mvement  ^nth  their  unbound 
hair  in  the  agony  of  their  fear,  they  remained  pour- 
ing forth  their  prayers  for  deliverance.  Their  sons 
and  husbands  hastened  to  man  the  walls  and  thn 
citadel,  and  to  secure  the  most  important  points 
without  the  city ;  whilst  the  senate,  as  calm  as  their 
fathers  of  old,  whom  the  Gauls  massacred  when 
sitting  at  their  own  doors,  but  with  the  energy  of 
manly  resolution,  rather  than  the  resignation  of 
despair,  met  in  the  fonim,  and  there  remained  as- 
sembled, to  direct  every  magistrate  on  the  instant, 
how  he  might  best  fulfil  his  duty  '". 
^■F»-  But  God's  care  watched  over  the  safety  of  a 
•»•  people  whom  he  had  chosen  to  work  out  the  pur- 
poses of  his  providence:  Rome  was  not  to  perish. 
Two  city  legions  were  to  be  raised,  as  usual,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the 
citizens  from  the  country  tribes  were  to  meet  at 
Rome  on  this  very  day  for  the  enlistment  for  one  of 
these  legions ;  while  the  soldiers  of  the  other,  which 
had  been  enrolled  a  short  time  before,  were  to  ap- 
pear at  Rome  on  this  same  day  in  arms,  having  been 
allowed,  as  the  custom  was,  to  return  home  for  a  few 
days  after  their  enlistment,  to  prepare  for  active 
service.  Thus  it  happened  that  ten  thousand  men 
were  brought  together  at  the  very  moment  when 

•"  Poljbiui,  IX-  6.     Livy,  XXVI.  9. 
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thej  were  most  needed,  and  were  ready  to  repel  any    chap. 
anaolt  upon  the  in-alls  '"•.     The  allies,  it  seems,  were  — '  —^ 

,.....,  .11  .        A.U.C.54S. 

not  ordmanly  called  out  to  serve  with  the  two  city  a.c.2U. 
legions ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  is  mentioned  that 
the  Latin  colony  of  Alba,  having  seen  Hannibal  jiass 
by  their  walls,  and  guessing  the  object  of  his  march, 
sent  its  whole  force  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Rome ; 
a  «eal  which  the  Greek  writers  compared  to  that  of 
Platsea,  whose  citizens  fought  alone  by  the  side  of 
the  Athenians  on  the  day  of  Marathon  '•'. 

To  assault  the  walls  of  Rome  was  now  hopeless ;  H«nniw 

'  rarageathe 

but  the  open  country  was  at  Ilannilmrs  mercy,  ^'^""V^ 
country  which  had  seen  no  enemy  for  near  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  cultivated  and  inhabited  in  the  full 
security  of  jHMice.  Far  and  wide  it  was  overrun  by 
Hannibal's  soldiers ;  and  the  army  appears  to  have 
moved  about,  encam|)ing  in  one  place  after  another, 
and  sweeping  cattle  and  prisoners  and  plunder  of 
every  sort,  beyond  numl>ering,  within  the  enclosure 
of  its  camp '". 

It  was  probably  in  the  course  of  these  excursions,  Hc  Mt%  up 

'  '  to  the  walla 

that  Haniiilml,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  ca-*fi 
valr>',  came  close  up  to  the  Col  line  gat«,  ro<le  along 
leisiircly  under  the  walls  to  see  all  he  could  of  the 
city,  and  is  said  to  have  cast  his  javelin  into  it  as  in 
defiance  '•*.  From  &rthest  Sjiain  he  ha<l  come  into 
Italy ;  he  had  wasted  the  whole  country  of  the 
HonianH  and  their  allies  with  fire  and  swonl  for  more 
than  six  year%  had  slain  more  of  their  citizens  tlian 

»•  PolyWiM.  IX,  6.  ••  PolvbiM.  IX.  «. 
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CHAP,  were  now  alive  to  bear  arms  against  him ;  and  at 
^^Q-^  ^t  he  ^^^as  shutting  them  up  within  their  city,  and 
A.c.2n.  riding  freely  under  their  walls,  while  none  dared 
meet  him  in  the  field.  If  any  thing  of  disapiwint- 
ment  depressed  his  mind  at  that  instant;  if  he  felt 
that  Rome's  strength  was  not  hroken,  nor  the  spirit 
of  her  people  quelled,  that  his  own  fortune  was 
wavering,  and  that  his  last  effort  had  been  made, 
and  made  in  vain ;  yet  thinking  where  he  was^  and 
of  the  shame  and  loss  which  his  presence  Mas  causing 
to  his  enemies,  he  must  have  wished  that  his  father 
could  have  Uved  to  see  that  day,  and  must  have 
thanked  the  gods  of  his  country  that  they  had  enabled 
him  so  fiilly  to  perform  his  vow. 
t^Sl'to'*^  For  some  time,  we  know  not  how  long,  this  de- 
J|~*j^^  vastation  of  the  Roman  territory  lasted  without  op- 
j^^»«»t  position.  Meanwhile  the  siege  of  Capua  was  not 
raised ;  and  Fabius  in  earnestly  dissuading  such  a 
confession  of  fear,  showed  that  he  could  be  firm  no 
less  than  cautious,  when  boldness  was  the  highest 
prudence.  But  Fulvius,  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
besieging  army,  was  recalled  to  Rome :  Fabius  had 
ever  acted  with  him,  and  was  glad  to  have  the  aid  of 
his  courage  and  ability;  and  when  he  arrived,  and 
by  a  vote  of  the  senate  was  united  with  the  consuls 
in  the  command,  the  Roman  forces  were  led  out  of 
the  city,  and  encamped,  according  to  Fabius'  old 
policy,  within  ten  stadia  of  the  enemy,  to  check 
his  free  licence  of  plunder  *".     At  the  same  time, 

••♦  Livy,  XXVL  8,  9,  10.     Polybiw,  IX.  7.     AppUo.  VII.  40. 
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partiei  aetiiig  on  the  rear  of  Hannibars  army  had    chap. 
broken  down  the  bridges  over  the  Anio,  his  line  of  "-rrv"^ 
retreat,  like  liis  advance,  being  on  the  right  bank  of  a.c.  2ii. 
that  river,  and  not  by  the  l^tin  road. 

Hannibal  had  purposely  waited  to  allow  time  for  HMiaiui 
his  movement  to  produce  its  intended  effect  in  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Capua.  That  time,  according 
to  his  calculations,  Mas  now  come :  the  news  of  his 
arrival  before  Home  must  have  reached  the  Ro- 
man lines  before  Capua;  and  the  armies  from  tliat 
quarter,  hastening  by  the  Liatin  road  to  the  defence 
of  their  city,  must  have  left  the  communication 
with  Capua  free.  The  presence  of  Fulvius  with  his 
army  in  Latium,  which  Hamiibal  would  instantly  dis- 
ooTer,  by  the  thrice-repeated  sounding  of  the  watch, 
as  Uasdrubal  found  out  Nero's  arrival  in  the  camp 
of  Liv'"  •  •■'-nr  Sena,  would  confirm  him  in  his  ex- 
pectai  I  the  other  proconsul  was  on  his  march 

with  the  mass  of  the  army ;  and  he  accordingly  com- 
menced his  retreat  by  the  Tiburtine  road,  that  he 
might  not  encounter  Appius  in  front,  wliile  the 
consuls  and  Fabius  were  pressing  on  his  rear. 

Accordingly,  as  the  bridges  were  destroyed,  he  timSmmm 

_,  «»«,  1  i».  follow  him 

proceeded  to  effect  his  passage  through  the  nxeT^  •t«di>uoc«. 
and  carried  over  his  army  under  the  protection  of  his 
cavalry,  although  the  Romans  attacked  him  during 
the  passage,  and  cut  off  a  large  part  of  the  plunder 
which  he  had  collected  fn)m  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome  "*.     He  then  cfjntinued  his  retreat ;  and  the 

»  FiAjMm,  IX.  7. 
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vV  IV  Honians  followed  him,  but  at  a  careful  distance,  and 
ATiTclii  *^®®P"*8r  steadily  on  the  higher  grounds,  to  be  safe 
A.C.  311.  ftiQm  the  assaults  of  his  dreaded  cavalry '". 
H«  BMirbw  In  this  manner  Hanniltal  marched  with  the  irrejitest 
Bn«««*««-  rapidity  for  five  days,  which,  if  he  was  moving  by 
the  Valerian  road,  must  have  brought  him  at  least 
as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Marsians,  and  the  shores 
of  the  lake  Fucinus  '•'.  From  thence  he  would  again 
have  crossed  by  the  Forca  Carrosa  to  the  plain  of  the 
Pelignians,  and  so  retraced  his  ste{)8  through  Sam- 
nium  towards  Capua.  But  at  this  point  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  Roman  armies  were  still  in 
their  lines,  that  his  march  upon  Rome  had  there- 
fore failed,  and  that  his  communications  with  Capua 
were  as  hopeless  as  ever.  Instantly  he  changed  all 
his  plans;  and  feeling  obliged  to  abandon  Capua, 
the  importance  of  his  operations  in  the  south  rose 
upon  him  in  proportion.  Hitherto  he  had  not 
thought  fit  to  delay  his  march  for  the  sake  of  attack- 
ing the  army  which  was  pursuing  him ;  but  now  he 
resolved  to  rid  himself  of  this,  enemy ;  so  he  turned 
fiercely  upon  them,  and  assaulted  their  camp  in  the 
night.  The  Romans,  surprised  and  confounded,  were 
driven  from  it  with  considerable  loss,  and  took  refuge 
in  a  strong  position  in  the  mountains.  Hannibal 
then  resumed  his  march,  but,  instead  of  turning 
short  to  his  right  towards  Campania,  descended  U>- 
wards  the  Adriatic  and  the  plains  of  A])uli:i,  and 
from  thence  returned  to  what  was  now  the  strong- 

•••  Appbn.  VII.  40.  ««  Polybiitt,  IX.  7. 
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hold   of  his  power  in   Italj,   the   country   of  the    ^"J?- 
Bruttian*'".  ^^-^ 

The  citadel  of  Tarentum  still  held  out  acrainst  him ;  ,a  c.  211. 

^  '  He  nii«*ca 

but  Uhegium,  confident  in  its  remoteness,  had  never  j?^ 
yet  seen  his  cavalry  in  its  territory,  and  was  now  less 
likely  than  ever  to  dread  his  presence,  as  he  had 
so  lately  been  heard  of  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  and 
under  the  walls  of  Rome.  With  a  rapid  march 
therefore  he  hastened  to  surprise  Khegium.  Tidings 
of  his  coming  reached  the  city  just  in  time  for  the 
Rhegians  to  shut  their  gates  against  him ;  but  half 
their  people  were  in  the  country,  in  the  full  security 
of  i)eace ;  and  these  all  fell  into  his  |)ower '".  We 
know  not  whether  he  treated  them  kindly,  as  hoping 
through  their  means  to  win  Rhegium,  as  he  had  won 
Tarentum;  or  whether  disappointment  was  now 
stronger  than  hope,  and,  despairing  of  drawing  the 
allies  of  Rome  to  his  side,  he  was  now  as  inveterato 
against  them  as  against  the  Romans.  He  retired 
from  his  fruitless  attempt  to  win  Rhegium  only  to 
receive  the  tidings  of  the  loss  of  Capua. 

The  Romans  had  patiently  waited  their  time,  and  JJ^'JJ''' 
were  now  to  reap  their  reward.  The  consuls  were  j*»^' 
both  to  command  in  Apulia  with  two  consular  armies: 
one  of  them  therefore  must  liave  returned  to  Rome, 
to  raise  the  two  additional  legions  which  were  re- 
quired. Fulvius  hastened  back  to  the  lines  before 
Capua.  His  prey  was  now  in  his  |)ower;  the  strait- 
ness  of  the  blockade  could  no  longer  be  endure<l,  and 

«•  Poljrbi.^   IX.   7.     AppteB.        ••  Polrbioi.  IX.  7. 
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CHAP,   aid  from  Hannibal  was  not  to  be  hope<l.     It  u  Mid 

XLIV, 

AlTclii  that  mercy  wa«  still  promised  to  any  Capuan  who 
A.C.2II.  should  oome  over  to  the  Romans  before  a  certain 
day,  but  that  none  availed  themselves  of  the  offer, 
feeling,  says  Livy,  that  their  offence  was  beyond  for- 
gireiiMB  '**.  This  can  only  mean  that  they  believed 
the  Romans  to  be  as  faithless  as  they  were  cruel,  and 
felt  sure  that  every  promise  of  mercy  would  be 
evaded  or  openly  broken.  One  last  atU-mpt  was 
made  to  summon  Hannibal  again  to  their  aid;  but 
the  Numidians  employed  on  the  service  were  de- 
tected this  time  in  the  Roman  linen,  and  were  sent 
back  torn  with  stripes,  and  with  their  hands  cut  oflT, 
into  the  city  '•'. 
The  chief        ^q  Capuan  writer  has  survived  to  record  the  last 

tmaton  of  ' 

Mtt^tbem.  Struggle  of  his  country ;  and  never  were  any  people 
■eirc^  less  to  bc  bcHeved  than  the  Romans,  when  speaking 
of  their  enemies.  Yet  the  greatest  man  could  not 
have  supported  the  expiring  weakness  of  an  unheroic 
people;  and  we  hear  of  no  great  man  in  Capua. 
Some  of  the  principal  men  in  the  senate  met,  it  is 
said,  at  the  house  of  one  of  their  number,  Vibius 
Virrius,  where  a  magnificent  banquet  had  been  pro- 
pared  for  them ;  they  ate  and  drank,  and  when  the 
feast  vras  over,  they  all  swallowed  poison.  Then, 
having  done  with  pleasure  and  with  life^  they  took 
a  last  leave  of  each  other;  they  embraced  each 
other,  lamenting  with  many  tears  their  own  and  their 
country's  calamity ;  and  some  remained  to  be  burned 

»«•  Uwj,  XXVI.  12.  «•'  LWy,  XXVI.  IS. 
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together  on  the  same  funeral  pile,  while  others  went    chap. 
away  to  die  at  their  own  homes.     All  were  dead  be-  'nrv^ 
fore  the  Romans  entered  the  city"*.  ax;. 211. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Caiman  government,  unable  Sunttxiw 

,      .  1       V      1   1  1  !•         1  ofthecitT. 

to  restrain  their  starving  people,  luul  been  obliged  to 
surrender  to  the  enemy.  In  modem  warfare  the 
surrender  of  a  besieged  town  involves  no  extreme 
sufTering;  even  in  civil  wars,  justice  or  vengeance 
only  demands  a  certain  number  of  victims,  and  the 
mass  of  the  population  scarcely  feels  its  condition 
affected.  But  surrender,  deditioy  according  to  the 
Roman  laws  of  war,  placed  the  property,  liberties, 
and  lives  of  the  whole  surrendered  people  at  the 
absolute  di8|K>sal  of  the  conquerors;  and  that  not 
formally,  as  a  right,  the  enforcement  of  which  were 
mooftrom,  bat  as  one  to  abate  which  in  any  instance 
wa«  an  act  of  free  mercy.  In  this  sense  Capua  was 
surrendered;  in  the  morning  after  Vibius  Virrius' 
fuoeial  banquet,  the  gate  of  Jupiter,  which  looked 
towards  the  Roman  head  quarters,  was  thrown  open ; 
and  a  Roman  legion,  with  its  usual  force  of  cavalry 
doubled,  marched  in  to  take  (>08se88ion.  It  was 
commanded  by  C.  Fulvius  the  brother  of  the  pro- 
consul, who  immediately  placefl  guards  at  all  the 
gates,  caused  all  the  arms  in  the  city  to  be  brought 
to  him,  made  prisoners  of  the  Carthaginian  garrison, 
and  sent  all  the  Capuan  senators  into  the  Roman 
camp,  to  abide  his  brother^s  sentence. 

No  Roman  family  has  preserved  a  more  uniform 

»"  Ury.XXVI.  14. 
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CHAP,  character  of  pride  and  cruelty  through  successive 
^^-— J*  generations  than  the  Claudii ;  but  in  the  treatment 
ptiSn?""  ^^  ^^*®  Capuans,  Q.  Fulvius  was  so  much  the  principal 
?H,^  actor,  that,  according  to  some  of  the  annals,  Appius 
Claudius  was  no  longer  alive,  having  l)ccn  mortally 
wounded  some  time  before  the  end  of  the  siege  '•'. 
His  daughter  had  been  married  to  a  Canipanian ;  and 
the  senators  of  Capua  might  perhaps  seem  to  him 
worthier  of  regard  than  the  commons  of  Rome. 
But  whether  Appius  was  living  or  dead,  he  was  un- 
able to  arrest  the  course  of  his  colleague's  vengeance. 
The  Capuan  senators  were  immediately  chained  as 
bondslaves,  were  commanded  to  give  up  all  their 
goLd  and  silver  to  the  quarters,  and  were  then  sent 
in  custody,  five-and-twenty  to  Cales,  and  twenty- 
eight  to  TeanuuL  Ere  the  next  night  was  over, 
Fulvius,  with  2000  chosen  horsemen,  left  the  camp, 
and  arrived  at  Teanum  by  daybreak.  He  took  his 
seat  in  the  forum,  ordered  the  magistrates  of  Teanum 
to  bring  forth  their  prisoners,  and  saw  them  all 
soouiged  and  beheaded  in  his  presenca  Then  he 
rode  off  to  Cales,  and  repeated  the  same  tragedy 
there  '•*. 
.  ,     Atilla  and  Calatia  followed  the  example  of  Capua, 

treatment  of  *  * 

IL'^!^*"'  and  surrendered  at  discretion  to  the  Romans.  There, 
also,  about  twenty  senators  were  executed ;  and  about 
three  hundred  persons  of  noble  birth,  in  one  or  other 
of  the  three  cities,  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  thrown 
into  the  Mamertine  prison,  there  to  die  of  starvation 

••  Liry,  XXVI.  16.    Zonant,        »••  Urj,  XXVI.  15.     Valeriu* 
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and  misenr,  while  others  met  a  similar  fate  in  the    chap. 

X  LI  V 

various   allied    cities  whither    they   were  sent    pri- ' '-• 

A  U  C  543L 

aoners'**.  The  besieging  army  was  then  relieved  a.c.  211. 
from  its  long  8er>'ices ;  part  of  it  was  probably  sent 
home,  or  transferred  to  one  of  the  consuls  to  form  his 
army  in  Apulia.  C.  Nero,  the  propraetor,  was  sent 
with  about  13,000  men  into  Spain,  where  the  Roman 
affairs  were  in  a  most  critical  state  "* ;  while  Q.  Ful- 
vius  remained  still  as  proconsul  in  Capua,  exercising 
the  utmost  severity  of  conquest  over  the  remnant  of 
the  unfortunate  people. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  on  the  night  of  the  18th  iwi*e« 
of  March  in  the  following  year,  a  fire  broke  out  at 
Rome  in  several  places  at  once,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  forum.  The  temple  of  Vesta,  and  its  eternal 
fire,  the  ty\Hi  of  the  life  of  the  commonwealth,  were 
saved  with  great  difficulty.  This  fire  was  said  to  be 
the  work  of  some  noble  Capuans,  whose  Others 
had  been  beheaded  by  Q.  Fulvius ;  they  were  accused 
by  one  of  their  slaTes ;  and  a  confession  of  the  charge 
having  been  forced  from  their  other  slaves  by  torture, 
the  young  men  were  put  to  death  "\  Fulvius  made 
this  a  pretence  for  fresh  severities  against  the  Ca- 
puans; and  no  doubt  it  had  an  influence  upon  the 
senate  when  the  fate  of  the  three  revolted  cities  of 
Campania  was  finally  decide<l.  As  the  Capuans  had 
enjoyed  the  franchise  of  Roman  citizens,  the  senate 
was  obliged  to  obtain  an  act  of  the  comitia,  empower- 
ing them  to  determine  their  future  condition.     A 

••  Ury.  XXVI.  16.  •«  Ll»r,  XXVI.  27. 
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CHAP,    number  of  decrees  were  passed  accordingly,  as  after 

' '-'  the  great  Latin  wrar,  distinguishing  the  punishment 

A.c.2n.  of  different  cUisses,  and  even  of  dificrent  individuaU. 
All  who  had  been  senators,  or  held  any  office,  were 
reduced  to  utter  beggary,  their  landn  being  forfeited 
to  Rome,  together  with  the  whole  Cani|)anian  terri- 
tory, and  their  personal  property  of  every  kind  being 
ordered  to  l>e  sold.  Some  were  sold,  besides,  for 
slaves,  with  their  wives  and  children;  and  it  was 
especially  ordered  that  they  should  be  sold  at  Rome, 
lest  some  of  their  countrji'men  or  neighbours  should 
purchase  them  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  their 
liberty.  All  who  had  been  in  Capua  during  tlie 
siege  were  transported  beyond  the  Tiljer,  and  for- 
bidden to  possess  lands  or  houses  above  a  certain 
measure,  or  out  of  certain  specified  districts :  those 
who  had  not  been  in  Capua,  or  in  any  other  revolte<l 
city,  during  the  war,  were  only  transported  beyond 
the  Liris;  while  those  who  had  gone  over  to  the 
Romans  before  Hannibal  entered  Capua,  were  re- 
moved no  farther  than  across  the  Vultumus.  In 
their  exiled  state,  however,  they  were  still  to  be 
personally  free,  but  were  incapable  of  enjoying  either 
the  Roman  franchise  or  the  Latin'".  The  city  of 
Capua,  bereaved  of  all  its  citizens,  was  left  to  be  in- 
habited by  that  mixed  multitude  of  resident  forei;,Mi- 
ers,  freedmen,  and  half-citizens,  who,  as  shopkeepers 
and  mechanics,  had  always  formed  a  large  jmrt  of  the 
population ;  but  all  political  organization  was  strictly 

»••  Liry,  XXVI.  38,34. 
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denied  to  them;   and  they  were  placed  under  the    chap. 

irnent  of  a  pncfect  sent  thither  every  year  from  < — -^-—^ 
1,  ...  ".  The  Caniiianian  plain,  the  glory  of  Italy,  A.c.211. 
and  all  the  domain  lands  which  Capua  had  won  in 
fonner  wan,  when  she  was  the  ally  of  Rome,  as  her 
Atste  of  the  spoils  of  Samnium,  were  forfeited  to  the 
Roman  people.  In  the  domain  lands  some  colonies 
were  planted  soon  after  the  war '"" ;  but  the  Campa- 
nian  plain  was  held  in  occu))atiou  by  a  number  of 
Roman  citissens ;  and  the  vectigal,  or  rent,  which  they 
paid  to  the  state,  was  for  a  hun<Ired  and  fifty  years 
an  important  part  of  the  Roman  revenue  **'.  Only 
two  individuals  were  found  deserving  of  favour,  it  is 
said,  among  the  whole  Capuan  people :  these  were 
two  women,  one  of  whom  liad  daily  sacrificed  in 
secret  during  the  siege  for  the  success  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  the  other  had  secretly  fed  some  Roman 
prisoners.  Tht»9e  had  their  property  restored  to  them 
by  a  special  decree  of  the  senate;  and  they  were 
desired  to  go  to  Rome  and  to  )>etitioii  the  senate,  if 
they  thought  pro|)er,  for  some  additional  reward  •". 

I  have  given  the  settlement  of  Cam}>ania  and  the  p^wiwh 
fikte  of  the  Capuans  in  detail,  because  it  seems  taken  tHoapb! 
from  authentic  sources,  and  is  characteristic  of  the 
stem  determination  with  which  the  Roman  go- 
vernment went  through  its  Mork.  It  is  no  less 
characteristic  that  when  Q.  Fulvius  applied  for  a 
triumph,  afler  his  most  imfwrtant  and  splendid  suc- 
oew,  the  senate  refused  to  grant  it,  because  he  had 
only  reooYered  what  had  belonged  to  Rome  before ; 

«•  LWy.  XXXIV.  44.  "•  Uty,  XXVlTss.  S4. 
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xlAT'    *"^  ^^^  mere  retrieving  of  losses,  and  restoring  the 
ATTcTm  dominion  of  the  commonwealth  to  its  fonncr  extent, 
A.c.  211.   ^as  no  subject  of  extraordinary  exultation*". 
iX'SlLi      ^"^  although  not  rewarded  by  a  triumph,  the  con- 
of  c«p«*.     quggt  Qf  Capua  was  one  of  the  most  impirtant  services 
ever  rendered  by  a  Roman  general  to  his  country. 
It  did  not  meridy  deprive  Hannibal  of  the  greatest 
fruit  of  his  greatest  victor}',  ami  thus  seem  to  undo 
the  work  of  Canna; ;  but  its  effect  was  felt  far  ami 
wide,  encouraging  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  striking 
terror  into  her  enemies ;  tempting  the  cities  which 
had  revolted   to  return  without  delay  to  their  alle- 
giance, and  filling  Hannibal  with  suspicions  of  those 
who  were  still  true  to  him,  as  if  they  only  waited  to 
purchase  their  pardon  by  some  act  of  treachery  to- 
wards his  garrisons.     By  the  recovery  of  Capua  his 
great  experiment  seemed  decided  against  him.     It 
appeared    impossible,    under  any  circumstances,  to 
rally  such  a  coalition  of  the  Italian  states  against  the 
Roman  power  in  Italy,  as  might  be  able  to  overthrow 
it.     We  almost    ask,   with  what    reasonable  hopes 
could  Ilannilwil  from  this  time  forward  continue  the 
war?  or  why  did  he  not  change  the  seat  of  it  from 
Southern  Italy  to  Etruria  and  Cisalpine  Gaul  ? 
S*""'*b! *        ®"^  ^ith  whatever  feelings  of  disappointment  and 
p»<»s««»-     grief  he  may  have  heard  of  the  fall  of  Capua,  of  the 
ruin  of  his  allies,  and  the  bloody  death  of  so  many 
of  the  Capuan  senators,  and  of  the  brave  Jubellius 
Taurea,  whom  he  had  personally  known  and  honoured, 
yet  the  last  campaign  was  not  without  many  solid 

**"  Valerias  Maximot,  II.  8.  4. 
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pt)und8  of  encouragement.  Never  had  the  inviiici-  ^'^jy 
ble  force  of  his  army  been  more  fully  proved.  He  'j'^q^^ 
had  overrun  half  Italy,  had  crossed  and  recrossed  the  A.c.211. 
passes  of  the  A]>ennines,  had  plunged  into  the  midst 
of  the  Roman  allies,  and  had  laid  waste  the  territory 
of  Rome  with  fire  and  sword.  Yet  no  sujHjriority  of 
numbers,  no  advantage  of  ground,  no  knowledge  of 
the  country,  had  ever  emboldened  the  Romans  to 
meet  him  in  the  field,  or  even  to  beset  his  road,  or  to 
obstnict  and  harass  his  march.  Once  only,  when 
he  was  thought  to  be  retreating,  had  they  ventured 
to  follow  him  at  a  cautious  distance ;  but  he  had 
tume<l  upon  them  in  his  strength ;  and  the  two  con- 
suls, and  Q.  F'ulvius  with  them,  were  driven  before 
him  as  fugitives  to  the  mountains,  their  camp  stonned, 
and  their  legions  scattered.  It  was  plain,  then,  that 
he  might  hold  his  ground  in  Italy  as  long  as  he 
pleased,  supporting  his  army  at  its  cost,  and  draining 
the  resources  of  Rome  and  her  allies,  year  after  year, 
till  ill  mere  exhaustion  the  Roman  commons  would 
probably  join  the  Latin  colonies  and  the  allies  in 
forcing  the  senate  to  make  peace. 

At  this  ver>'  moment   Etruria  was   restless,  and  inarwir- 
required  an  army  of  two  legions  to  keep  it  quiet  "* :  •untwor 
the  Roman    commons,  in    addition  to  their   heavy »«  J»2[m>»* 
taxation  and  military  service,  had  seen  their  lands 
laid  waste,  and  yet  were  called  upon  to  bear  fresh 
burdens :    and    there    was    a    spirit    of   discontent 
workinir  in   the  Latin  colonies,  which  a  littlr  mom 

KVI.  l.se,  XXVII.  7.    Cooip.  XXVII.  81..       < 
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CHAP.  proYOcation  might  excit(  ■•<  [  n  nvolt.  Sj»aiii  l>o- 
jTvc^  sides  seemcMl  at  last  to  Ix  Iji i «1  Inmi  the  enemy  ;  an«l 
A.C.21I.  the  recent  defeats  and  deaths  of  the  two  Scipios 
there  held  out  the  hope  to  Hannibal,  that  now  at 
length  his  brother  Hasdrubal,  having  notliing  to  de- 
tain him  in  Sj>ain,  might  lead  a  second  Cart!  '  ' n 
army  into  Italy,  and  establish  himself  in  1:1, 
depriving  Rome  of  the  resources  of  the  Etruscan  and 
Umbrian  states,  as  she  had  already  lost  those  of  half 
Samnium,  of  Lucania,  Bruttium,  and  Apulia.  V 
assailed  at  once  by  two  sons  of  Hamilear,  on  the  ii< 
and  the  south,  the  Roman  }H>wer,  which  one  of  tlit m 
singly  had  so  staggered,  must,  by  the  joint  efforts  of 
both,  be  beaten  to  the  ground  and  destroyed.  With 
such  ho|)es,  and  with  no  unreasonable  confidence, 
Hannibal  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  Capua,  and 
allowed  his  army,  after  its  severe  marching,  to  rest 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  Apulia"'.  And 
now,  as  we  have  brought  the  war  in  Italy  to  this 
point,  it  is  time  to  look  abroad,  and  to  observe  the 
course  of  this  mighty  contest  in  Spain,  in  Creece^ 
and  in  Sicily. 

•«  Compare  Liyy,  XXVI.  87. 
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Wars  must  of  necessity  form  a  large  part  of  all    chap. 
histon' ;  but  in  most  wars  the  narrative  of  military  — .^^—^ 

.   .  Wbrn  wan 

operations    is   without    interest    for   i>o9terity,  and  •"«'»»  *•  ^ 

1         1  1         1     1  •  1  r«Ut*d  eir- 

Hliould  only  be  given  by  contemporary  writers.  It  was  f«'n«»»- 
right  for  Thucydides  to  relate  every  little  expedition 
of  the  PelopoimeBitti  war  at  length ;  but  modem 
writers  do  wrong  in  following  his  example ;  for  the 
details  of  |)etty  warfare  are  unworthy  to  survive  their 
<»wn  gon(>ratiou.  And  there  are  also  wars  con- 
daeCed  on  a  great  scale,  and  Tery  important  in  their 
eoDsequenoeib  the  particulars  of  which  may  safely 
bo  forgotten.  For  military  erents  should  only  be 
related  circumstantially  to  after  ages^  when  they 
cither  contaitt  a  great  lesion  in  the  art  of  war,  or 
are  so  striking  in  their  incideiiti^  at  to  acquire  the 
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CHAP,    interest  of  a  romance,  and    thus  retain  their  hohl 

XL.V 

•  —.^-^  on  the  imaginations  and  moral  feelings  of  all  ages 
and  countries.  Hannibars  campaigns  in  Italy  liavo 
this  double  claim  on  our  notice :  they  are  a  most 
valuable  study  for  the  soldier,  whilst  for  readers 
in  general  they  are  a  varied  and  eventful  story,  rich 
in  characters,  scenes,  and  actions.  But  the  war  in 
Spain,  although  most  important  in  its  results,  and 
still  more  the  feeble  bickerings  rather  than  wars  of 
the  decayed  states  of  Greece,  may  and  ought  to  l)o 
related  summarily.  A  closer  attention  must  l)e  given 
to  the  war  in  Sicily :  there  again  the  military  and 
the  general  interest  of  the  story  are  great ;  we  have 
the  ancient  art  of  defence  exhibited  in  its  highcNt 
perfection ;  we  have  the  immortal  names  of  Syra- 
cuse and  Archimedes. 

Cnfi%Bof  There  is  another  reason,  however,  why  we  should 
'  not  give  a  minute  account  of  the  Spanish  war : 
because  we  really  know  nothing  about  it  The 
Roman  annalists,  whom  Livy  has  copied  here,  seem 
to  have  outdone  their  usual  exaggerations  in  de- 
scribing the  exploits  of  the  two  Scipios ;  and  what 
is  the  truth  concealed  beneath  this  mass  of  fiction, 
we  are  wholly  unable  to  discover.  Spain,  we  know, 
has  in  later  wars  been  overrun  victoriously  and  lost 
again  in  a  single  summer;  and  no  one  can  say  how 
far  the  Scipios  may  at  times  have  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  the  country ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  first  years  of  their  command  they  made  no  last- 
ing impression  south  of  the  Il)eru8.  Still  their  main- 
taining their  ground  at  all  in  Spain  was  of  signal 
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senice  to  Rome,  The  Carthaginians,  on  the  other  chap. 
hand,  knew  the  imiwrtance  of  exj)elling  them :  but  — ^—^ 
it  ap|)ears  that  in  the  year  541,  they  became  engaged  A.c.iis. 
in  a  war  with  Syphax,  one  of  the  kings  or  chiefs  of 
the  Xumidian^;  and  a  war  in  Africa  was  always  so 
alarming  to  them,  that  they  recalled  Hasdrubal, 
llanniliars  brother,  from  Spain,  with  a  part  of  their 
forces  employed  in  that  country,  and  thus  took  off 
the  pressure  from  the  Romans  at  a  most  critical 
moment '.  Tlie  Scipios  availed  themselves  of  this 
relief  ably ;  and  now  they  seem  to  have  advanced 
into  the  heart  of  Spain  with  effect,  to  have  drawn 
over  many  of  the  Spanish  tribes  to  the  Roman 
alliance,  and  thus  to  have  obtiined  large  recniits  for 
their  own  army,  which  received  but  slight  reinforce- 
ments from  Rome.  It  is  said  that  *20,000  Celtibe- 
rians  were  rai»e<l  to  serve  under  the  Scipios,  and  that 
at  the  same  time  300  noble  Spaniards  were  sent  into 
Italy  to  detach  their  countrjTiien  there  from  Hanni- 
Ijal'g  senice *.  Cn.  Scipio,  we  are  told,  was  greatly 
loved  and  reverenced  by  the  Si»aniartls  * ;  and  his 
influence  probably  attracted  the  Celtiberians  to  the 
Roman  armies ;  but  we  know  not  where  he  found 
money  to  pay  them,  as  the  Roman  treasury  was  in 
no  condition  to  supply  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
make  war  supjwrt  war.  However,  careful  economy 
of  thr  plunder  wliich  he  may  have  won  from  some  of 
the  nllioH  of  Curtilage,  aaeisted  perha{>8  by  loans  from 

>  Appuin.VI.15.  Uvj.XXIV.        '  LUv.   XXV.   86.      Appiu. 
4H.  VI.  15. 

»  LiTj.  XXV.M    XXIV.  49. 
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CHAP,    some  oi  III*'  .-^imnish  chiefs  attached  to  himself  and 
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^ — .^-^  to  Rome,  had  enabled  him  to  laise  a  large  army;  so 
A.c.'3ii  that,  when  Hasdrubol  returned  from  Africa,  appa- 
rently lato  in  542,  although  there  were  two  other 
Carthaginian  generals  in  Spain  \  each  command- 
ing a  separato  army,  yet  the  Roman  generals 
thought  themselTea  strong  enough  to  act  on  the 
offensive;  and  they  concerted  a  grand  plan  for  the 
campaign  of  543,  by  which  they  hope<l  to  destroy  all 
the  armies  opposetl  to  them,  and  to  drive  the  Cartha- 
ginians out  of  Spain.  Witli  this  confidence  they 
divided  their  forces,  and  having  crossed  the  Iberus, 
marched  each  in  pursuit  of  a  separate  enemy.  Cn. 
Scipio  was  to  attack  Hasdrubal,  while  his  1  '  ' 
was  to  fell  on  the  other  two  Carthaginian  ^ 
Hasdrubal  the  son  of  Giscon  and  Mago '. 
CbMiteof  Tliey  had  wintered,  it  seems,  in  the  country  of  their 
nd  aaatt  of  new  auxiliaries,  or,  accordmg  to  one  account,  even 
farther  to  the  south,  in  the  valley  of  the  lia^tis  or 
Guadalquiver '.  But  it  is  as  im|)ossible  to  dij^entan- 
gle  the  geography  of  this  war  as  its  history.  Tlio 
Carthaginian  generals  owed  their  triumph — and  more 
than  this  we  cannot  ascertain — to  the  ascendancy  of 
Hasdrubal's  name  and  personal  character;  for  the 
Celtiberians,  when  brought  into  his  neighbourhood, 
were  unable  to  resist  his  influence,  and  abruptly  left 
the  Roman  camp,  and  returned  home  ^  Thus  aban- 
doned, and  at  a  great   distance  from  all  their   re- 

*  LiTv,     XXV.    32.      Apntan,         •  Appian.  VI.  16. 
VI.  16.  '  Livy,  XXV.  33. 

»  LiTj,  XXV.  32. 
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sources,  the  two  Roman  generals  were  successively  chap. 
attacked  by  the  Carthaginians,  defeated,  and  killed  '.  Trry^^ 
Of  the  wreck  of  their  armies,  some  fled  to  the  towns  ^.c.  211. 
of  their  Spanish  allies  for  refuge,  and  were  in  some 
instances  slain  by  them,  or  betrayed  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians :  a  remnant,  which  had  either  been  left  behind 
the  Iberus  before  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  or  liad 
eflTeoted  its  retreat  thither,  was  still  held  together  by 
Scipio's  lieutenant,  T.  Fonteius,  and  by  L.  Marcius'. 
Marcius  was  only  a  simple  lioman  knight,  that  is,  a 
man  of  good  fortune,  who  therefore  served,  not  in 
the  infantry  of  the  legions,  but  in  the  cavalr}' :  he 
had  a  natural  genius  for  war,  and  was  called  irregu- 
larly, it  seems,  by  the  common  voice  of  the  soldiers 
to  take  the  command  ;  and  we  need  not  doubt  that 
by  some  timely  advantages  gained  over  some  of  the 
enemies'  parties,  he  raised  the  spirits  of  the  men,  and 
preserved  the  Roman  cause  in  Sjmin  from  utter  ex- 
tinction. But  the  extravagant  fables  of  his  victo- 
ries over  the  victorious  Cartliaginians,  and  of  his 
storming  their  cami)8,  show  too  clearly  out  of  what 
wretched  materials  the  Roman  history  has  to  be 
written '". 

If  the  defeat  of  the  Scipios  took  place,  as  seems  tim  r«- 
probable,  early  in  tlie  year  543,  that  is,  a  few  weeks  Mvwiotu 
before  the  fall  of  Capua,  wo  may  again  admire  the  fjnmm. 

*  Lirjr,  XXV.S4— S6.  Appfau,  killed,  and  4S90  pH«oner«.    Appian 

V  I    !•>  (VI.  17.)  MibMittttM  Marcelliw  by 

V.  XXV.  S6— 80.  mkUke  lor  Mardiu,  but  Mva,  be 

V.  XXV.  S0.    AeeonHnf  did  nothliv  brUlbnt.  w  tliat  Um 

>>ii,  37,000  MM  w«f«  Ctfthi^akn  power  locretied.  and 

.11    1  .<•    Carthefiakn   aidit.  nraad  almoat  over  the  whole  of 

VateriiM  Aatiea  retaraeJ  17.000  Spatn. 
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CHAP,    wonderful  dispoeal  of  events  by  which  the  ruin  of 
' — -^r^—^  the  Roman  cause  in  Spain  was  delayed  till  their 

AUG  &4S. 

A.C.  211.  affoirs  in  Italy  had  passed  over  their  crisis,  and  were 
beginning  to  mend.  The  Scipios'  army  was  replaced 
by  that  of  C.  Ncro«  which  the  fall  of  Capua  set  at 
liberty  " :  a  year  earlier  this  resource  would  not  have 
been  available.  Still  the  Carthaginians  immediately 
recovered  all  the  states  south  of  the  Ebro,  which  had 
before  revolted  ;  and  the  Romans  were  confined  to  a 
narrow  strip  of  coast  between  the  Iberus  and  the 
Pyrenees  ",  from  which  the  overwhelming  force  of 
their  enemies  was  likely  ere  long  to  drive  them. 
And  so  it  would,  had  not  the  external  weakness  of 
the  Roman  cause  been  now  upheld  for  the  first  time 
by  individual  genius ;  so  that  a  defeated  and  dispi- 
rited army  became,  in  the  hands  of  the  young  P. 
Scipio,  the  instrument  by  which  all  Spain  was  con- 
quered. 
SttaBgeb-  Seventy  years  before  this  period,  a  Greek  army 
MaeedoB,  uudcr  P}Trhus  had  shaken  the  whole  power  of 
Rome :  yet  the  kingdom  of  Pyrrhus  was  little  more 
than  a  dependency  of  Macedon,  and  Pyrrhus  had 
struggled  against  the  arms  of  the  Macedonian  kings 
vigorously,  but  without  success.  Now  a  young, 
warlike,  and  popular  king,  was  seated  on  the  throne 
of  Macedon  " :  he  had  just  concluded  a  war  vic- 
toriously with  the  only  state  in  Greece  which  seemed 


"  Lirv,  XXVI.  17.  .  thiporAriston,  A.U.C.  584.    Po- 

**  Appian.  VI.  17.  lybius.  IV.   5.     For  hb  ptmulv 

^  Philip  wM    not    more  than    and  warlilie  character  see  Poly- 
aeTenteen  yean  old  in  the  arcbon-    bius,  IV.  77.  82.  1. 
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rafmble  of  resisting  his  power.  What  Pjirhus  had  chap. 
almost  done  alone,  would  surely  be  easy  for  Philip ' — ^r^—' 
to  accoDiplisli,  with  Hannibal  and  his  invincible 
army  to  aid  him  ;  and  what  could  Rome  have 
done,  if  to  the  irresistible  African  cavalrj'  there 
had  Ijeen  joine<I  a  Ixnly  of  heavy-anned  Macedo- 
nians, and  a  force  of  artillery  and  engineers  such  as 
Greek  science  alone  could  furnish  ?  The  strangest 
and  most  unaccountable  blank  in  history  is  the  early 
IH?riod  of  the  Macedonian  war,  before  the  iEtolians 
became  the  allies  of  Rome  and  a  coalition  was 
formed  against  Philip  in  Greece  itself.  Philip's 
treaty  with  Ilannilml  was  concluded  in  the  year  539, 
or  early  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  allow  of  his  com- 
mencing o)>erations  in  the  year  540'*.  The  iEto- 
lians  concludtnl  their  treaty  with  Rome  in  543,  after 
the  fall  of  Capua  '*.  More  than  three  precious  years 
seem  to  have  been  utterly  wasted ;  and  during  all 
this  time  M.  Valerius  Lo^vinus,  commanding  at  Brun- 
disium  with  a  single  legion  and  a  small  fleet,  was 
allowed  to  paralyse  the  whole  power  of  Maceilon  **. 

Tlte  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  that  selfish  antinir  from 
attention  to  separate  objects  which  has  so  often  been  wllw^ 
the  ruin  of  coalitions.  Philip's  object,  or  rather  that 
of  Demetrius  of  I'liaros  wIjoho  influence  appears 
plainly  in  all  this  war  with  Rome,  was  to  undo  the 
work  of  the  late  Roman  victories  in  Illyriji,  and 
to   wr«-^t   the  westeni  coast   of  Epirus  from   their 

•  Ivy.  XXIIl.SfwSB.    Abotr*.        «•  LIvy.  XXIV.  10.44.  XXV. 
p   1"-'  8.  XXVf. -24. 

"  LiTj.  XXVI.  S4. 
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CHAP,    dominioa.  ^n  his  treaty  with  Ilannihal,  Philip  had 
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"^ — v-^  efpedaUj  stipulated  that  the  Iloinans  should  not  be 
allowed  to  retain  their  control  over  Corcyra,  Apol- 
lonia,  Epidamnus,  Pharua,  Dimalla  or  DimaluB,  the 
country  of  the  Parthinians,  and  Atiiitania'^;  places 
which  in  the  lllyriau  wars  had  either  submitted  to, 
or  been  conquered  by  the  Romans.  Phili])  does  not 
i^pear  to  have  understood  tlmt  all  these  were  to  be 
reconquered  most  surely  in  Italy ;  that  it  wstt  easier 
to  crush  Lajvinus  at  BnindiKiuni,  than  to  repel  him 
from  Epirus ;  more  prudent  to  march  against  him  at 
the  head  of  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  than  to  let  him  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  Greeks  on  the  coast  of  Illyria. 
Thus  he  trifled  away  his  strength  in  petty  enter- 
l>rises,  and  those  not  always  successful,  till  the 
Romans  found  the  time  come  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  him  in  earnest ;  and  they  were  not  apt  either 
to  neglect  their  opportunities  or  to  misuse  them. 

Hewutet         Philip  was  porsonallv  brave,   and  could  on  occa- 

hii  time  on  r  i  •  ' 

petty  ob-  gJQn  show  no  common  activity  and  energy.  But 
he  had  not  that  steadiness  of  purpose,  without  which 
energy  in  political  afEiirs  is  worthless.  Thus  he  was 
lightly  deterrtnl  from  an  enterprise  by  clangors  which 
he  was  not  afraid  of,  but  rather  did  not  care  to 
encounter.  The  naval  power  of  Greece  had  long 
since  sunk  to  nothing ;  Philip  had  no  regidar  navy, 
and  the  small  vessels  which  he  could  collect  were  no 
match  for  the  Roman  quiiuiueremes;  so  that  a 
descent  upon  Italy  appeared  hazardous,  wliilo  various 

"  Polybius,  VII.  9. 
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Rchemes  oponetl  upon  him  nearer  home,  which  his    chap. 
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own  temper,  or  the  interests  of  his  advisors,  led  him  ^— v— ^ 
to  prefer.  Hence,  he  elBeCted  but  little  during  three 
yearn.  He  neither  took  Epidamnus,  nor  Apollonia, 
nor  Corcrra ;  but  he  won  Lissu^  and  the  strong  for- 
tress which  served  as  its  citadel '" ;  and  he  seems  also 
to  liave  conquered  Dimalus  or  Dimallus,  and  to  have 
enlarged  his  dominion  more  or  less  nominally  witli 
the  countries  of  the  Parthinians  and  Atiiitanians,  of 
which  the  sovereignty  had  belonged  to  the  Romans'". 
From  all  this  Hannibal  derived  no  benefit,  and  Rome 
sustained  no  serious  injury. 

In  the  vear  of  Rome  491,  in  the  second  year  of  Hiero'i 
the  first    Punic   war,  Hiero,  kinc:  of  Svracuse,  had  fncmuhip to 
made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  had  Ix^come  their  bu. 
ally".     Forty-seven    years  had  passed  away  since, 
when  the  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Canns  arrived  at 
Syracuse^  and  seemed  to  announce  that  a  great  part 
of  Sicily  was  again  to  change  its  masters,  and  to 
be  subjected  once  more  to  the  Carthaginian  domi- 
nion,    ikit  Hiero,  although  about  ninety  jean  of 
age,  did  not  waver.     Far  from  courting  the  friend- 
ship of  Carthage,  he  increased  his  exertions  in  l)ehalf 
of  Rome:    he  supplied  the  Roman  anuy  in  Sicily 
with  money  and  com  at  a  time  when  all  supplies 
from  home  had  fiul«d '' ;  and  about  a  year  afterwards, 
when  a  fleet  was  prepared  to  meet  the  hostile  de- 


i  ..     ..     .r..                      »  Sec  V.,1.  11.   ..f  ll  .>    .  i.M.rv. 
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Bi'^s  of  Philip  of  Macodon,  Iliero  again  sent  60,000 
niedimni  of  wlic^at  and  Iwiriey  to  provision  it  '*.  This 
must  nearly  have  been  his  last  public  act  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year  539,  after  a  life  of  ninety  years, 
and  a  reign  of  fifty-four,  but  Htill  retaining  all  his 
faculties,  sound  in  mind  and  vigorous  in  bo<^v  ^J't.r,, 
died".  rn 

preceded  bj  Hc  had  enjoved  and  deservetl  the  constant  affec- 
MM  Colon,  tion  of  his  people,  and  had  seen  his  kingdom  flourish- 
ing more  and  more  under  his  government.  One 
only  thing  had  marred  the  completeness  of  his  for- 
tune :  his  son  Gelon  had  died  before  him,  with  whom 
he  had  lived  in  the  most  perfect  harmony,  and 
who  had  ever  rendered  him  the  most  devoted  and 
loving  obedience".  He  had  still  two  daughters, 
Damarata  and  Heraclea,  who  were  married  to  two 
eminent  Syracusans,  Andranodorus  and  Zoippus;  and 
he  had  one  grandson,  a  boy  of  about  fifteen,  the  son 
of  Gelon,  Hieron>'nm8  ". 
Hebne-  It  is  the  most  difficult  problem  in  a  hereditar}' 
hit  gnniMn  mouarchy,  how  to  educate  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
m^TTbu  when  the  circumstances  of  his  condition,  so  much 
more  powerful  than  any  mstruction,  are  apt  to  tram 
him  for  evil  far  more  surely  than  the  lessons  of  the 
wisest  teachers  can  train  him  for  good.  In  the  an- 
cient world,  moreover,  there  was  no  fear  of  God  to 
sober  the  mind,  which  was  raised  above  all  fear  or 
respect  for  man;  and  if  the  philosophers  spoke  of 
the  superiority  of  virtue  and  \\isi]imi   nvj-r  nl)   the 
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gift«  of  fortune,  their  owd  example,  when  they  were    chap. 
Been  to  sue  for  the  kinir's  fevour,  and  to  dread  his '—* 

1       1     •      1  .  A.U.C.  589. 

anger,  no  less  than  ordinary  men,  made  their  doctrines  a.c.  214. 
re<r:irded  either  as  folly  or  hyiwcrisy.  Hieronymus 
at  fifteen  became  king  of  Syracuse;  a  child  in  un- 
derstanding, but  with  passions  precociously  vigorous, 
l>o(^u8e  he  had  such  large  means  of  indulging 
them ;  insolent,  licentious,  and  cruel,  yet  withal  so 
thoughtless  and  so  mere  a  slave  of  every  impulse, 
that  he  was  sure  to  be  the  instnniu>nt  of  his  own 
ruin. 

We  have  already  noticed  his  early  communication  nejoin»Ui« 
with  Hannibal,  and  the  arrival  of  Hippocrates  and  dUm,''^ 
Efjicydes  at  Sjrracuse,  Syracusaiis  by  extraction,  but 
))oni  at  Carthage,  and  by  education  and  franchise 
Cartliaginians,  whom  Hannibal  had  sent  to  Hierony- 
mus to  confirm  him  in  his  alienation  from  Rome  '. 
They  won  the  youth's  oar  by  tolling  him  of  Han- 
nibaPs  marches  ami  victories;  for  in  tho.se  days 
events  that  were  two  or  three  years  old  were  still 
news  to  foreigners;  common  fame  had  reported  the 
general  facts,  but  the  details  could  only  be  gathered 
ar  ■•  '  ^  *  "■  :  and  Hieronymus  listened  c«agerly  to 
II  ,  ,  iihI  Kpicydes  when  they  told  him  stories 

of  their  crossing  the  Rhone,  of  their  passage  of  the 
Alfw  and  A|>ennineH,  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Romans 
at  ThrasynuMius,  an<l  of  their  late  uneipialled  victory 
at  Caniia\  of  all  which  they  luid  themselves  been 
eyt»-witncsses".     And  when  they  saw  Hieronymus 

«•  Polybios,   VII.  54      Ls*).  »'  P..lvl,i...,  VII    4 
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CHAP.    pocooMod  with  a  vague  longing  that  he  too  might 
^-r- -^  achieve  such  great  deedti,  they  a8ke<l  him  who  had 
A.C.215.  sQch  chiims  as   he  to  ho  king  of  all  Sicily.     His 
mother  wtm  the  daughter  of  Pyrrhus ;  his  fi&ther  was 
IIiero*8  son;  with  this  double  title  to  the  K* "  ■■  '\ 
homage  of  all  Sicilians,  he  should  not  \)e  (<•  I 

to  divide  the  island  either  with  Rome  or  Cartli 
by  his  timely  aid  to  Hannibal  he  might  secure  it 
wholly  to  himself.  The  youth  accordingly  insisted 
that  the  sovereignty  of  all  Sicily  should  be  ceded  to 
him  as  the  price  of  his  alliance  with  Carthage ;  and 
the  Carthaginians  were  well  content  to  humour  him, 
knowing  that  if  they  could  drive  the  Romans  out  of 
the  island,  they  liad  little  to  fear  from  the  claims  of 
Hieronynms  ". 
mddcMrto       Appius  Claudius,  the   Roman   praitor  in  Sicily, 


aware  of  what  was  going  on,  sent  some  of  his  officers 
to  Syracuse,  to  warn  the  king  not  to  break  off  his 
grandfather's  long  friendship  with  Rome,  but  to 
renew  the  old  alliance  in  his  own  name".  Hiero- 
nymus  called  his  council  together,  and  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes  were  present  His  native  subjects, 
afraid  to  oppose  his  known  feelings,  said  nothing; 
but  three  of  his  council,  who  came  from  old  Greece, 
conjured  him  not  to  abandon  his  alliance  with  Rome. 
Andranodorus  alone,  his  uncle  and  guardian,  urged 
liini  to  seize  the  moment,  and  l>ecome  sovereign  of 
all  Sicily.  He  listened,  and  then,  turning  to  Hif»po- 
crates  and  Epicydes,  asked  them,  "And  what  think 
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vou?"     **We   think,"    thev  answered,    "with    An-    chap. 

*  XLV 

dnuKxlorus."  "Then,"  said  he,  "the  question  is — .,-L^ 
decided;  we  will  no  lonprer  be  dependent  on  Rome.**  A.c.isi4." 
He  then  called  in  the  Roman  ambassadors,  and  told 
them  that  "he  was  willing  to  renew  his  grand- 
fiither  8  leafjfiie  with  Home,  if  they  would  repay  him 
all  the  money  and  com  with  which  Hiero  had  at 
various  times  supplied  them ;  if  they  would  restore 
the  costly  presents  which  he  had  given  them,  espe- 
cially the  golden  statue  of  Victory,  which  he  had 
sent  to  them  onlv  three  vears  since,  after  their 
defeat  at  Thrasymenus ;  and  finally,  if  they  would 
share  the  island  with  him  equally,  ceding  all  to  the 
east  of  the  river  Himcras*"."  The  Romans  con- 
ndered  this  answer  as  a  mockery,  and  went  away 
M-ithout  thinking  it  worthy  of  a  serious  reply.  Ac- 
cordingly from  this  moment  Flieron^-mus  conceived 
himself  to  be  at  war  with  Rome :  he  began  to  raise 
anfl  arm  soldiers,  and  to  form  magazines;  and  the 
Carthaginians,  according  to  their  treaty  with  him, 
prepared  to  send  over  a  fleet  and  army  to  Sicily. 

Meanwhile  his  desertion  of  the  Roman  alliance  He  umop. 
was  most  unwelcome  to  a  strong  party  m  Syracusa  cootpinicy. 
A  conspiracy  had  already  been  formed  against  bis 
life,  which  was  ascribed,  whether  truly  or  not,  to  the 
intrigues  of  this  party  ";  and  now  that  he  had  actually 
joiiietl  the  Cartluiginians,  they  became  more  bitter 
apiiiiMt  him ;  and  a  second  conspiracy  ^^'as  formed 

*  r..lvhiu5i.  VII.  .V     So«  Livy,        ••Holybiu*.     VII.    2.      Ll»y, 
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CHAP,    with   better  succcfiM.     He   had   taken  the  field   to 

XKV. 

■^-rr- -—  attack  the  cities  in  the  Roman  pert  of  the  iMland. 

A.C,  214.  Hippocrates  and  Epicyde«  were  already  in  the  enemy's 
country;  and  the  king,  with  the  main  Ijody  of  his 
anny,  was  on  his  march  to  HUp{)ort  them,  and  liad 
just  ent<jred  the  town  of  Leontini".  The  road, 
which  was  also  the  principal  street  of  the  city,  lay 
through  a  narrow  gorge,  with  abrupt  clif&  on  each 
side;  and  the  houses  ran  along  in  a  row,  nestling 
under  the  western  clifl^  and  facing  towards  the  small 
river  Lissus,  which  flowed  through  the  gorge  between 
the  town  and  the  eastern  cliff".  An  empty  house 
in  this  street  had  been  occupied  by  the  conspirators : 
when  the  king  came  opposite  to  it,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, who  was  one  of  the  king's  guards,  and  close  to 
his  person,  stopped  just  behind  him,  as  if  something 
had  caught  his  foot ;  and  whilst  he  seemed  trying  to 
get  free,  he  checked  the  advance  of  the  following 
multitude,  and  left  the  king  to  go  on  a  few  ste)is 
unattended.  At  that  moment  the  conspirators  nished 
out  of  the  house  and  murdered  him.  So  sudden  was 
the  act,  that  his  guards  could  not  save  him:  seeing 
him  dead,  they  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  dis- 
persed. Tlie  murderers  hastened,  some  into  the 
market-place  of  Leontini,  to  raise  the  cry  of  liberty 
there,  and  others  to  Syracuse,  to  anticipate  the  king's 
friends,  and  secure  the  city  for  themselves  and  the 
Romans'*. 

Their   tidimr*    however  had  flown  before  them; 
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and  Andranmlonis,  the    kind's   uncle,  had   already    chap. 

*         XLV 

secured    the    island  of  Ortygia,  the  oldest  part  of  ^     >.  '  ^ 
Syracuse,  in  which  was  the  citadel,  and  where  Hiero  a.c.  215. 

*  Invurrcction 

and  Ilienmymushad  resided".  The assassiiLs arrived "tsxraeute. 

just  at  nightfall,  displaying  the  bloody  robe  of  Iliero- 

nymus,  and  the  diadem  which  they  had  torn  from 

his  head,  and  calling  the  people  to  rise  in  the  name 

of  liberty.    This  call  was  obeyed :  all  the  city,  except 

the  island,  was  presently  in  their  power;  and  in  the 

island  itself  a  strong  building,  which  was  used  as  a 

great  com  magazine  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  city, 

was  no  sooner  seized  by  those  whom  Andranodorus 

had  sent  to  occupy  it,  than  they  offered  to  deliver  it 

up  to  the  op|M)site  party  '*. 

The  general  feeling  being  thus  manifested,  An-MBr4«of 

Andnxwlft 

dranmlorus  yielded  to  it.     He  surrendered  the  keysraaaai 

Themklaii, 

of  the  citadel  and  of  the  treasury ;  and  in  return  he 
and  Themistus,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Hiero- 
nynius,  were  elected  among  the  captains-general  of 
the  commonwealth,  to  whom,  according  to  the  old 
Hyracusan  constitution,  the  executive  government 
was  to  be  committe<l.  But  their  colleagues  were 
mostly  chosen  from  the  assassins  of  Hieronymus; 
and  'VK»tween  such  opposites  there  could  be  no  real 
union.  Suspicions  and  informations  of  plots  were  not 
h»ng  M-anting.  An  actor  told  the  majority  of  the 
cnptains-goiirraK  that  Andrano<lorus  and  Themistus 
were  conspiring  to  massacre  them  and  the  other 
ifadeni  of  their  iiorty,  and  to  re-establish  the  tyranny : 
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CHAP,    the  chAnre  was  made  out  to  the  eatiiihction  of  those 

< — ^  who  were  so  well  disposed  to  believe  it:  they  sta- 

AUG  lais 
A.c.aii.*  tinned  soldiers  at  the  doors  of  the  council-clmmbor : 

and  as  soon  as  AndranodnruH  and  Tlieinistus  cnt< 
the  soldiers  rushed  in  and  murdered  them  *\ 
members  of  the  council  decided  tliat  they  v*  i. 
rightfully  slain ;  but  the  multitude  were  inclined  to 
believe  them  less  ^lilty  than  their  murdcrerH,  and 
beset  the  council  calling  for  von^oance.  Tlioy  wore 
persuaded  however  to  hear  what  the  i»t'r|>etratorH  of 
the  deed  ooold  say  in  its  defence ;  and  Sopater,  one  of 
tlw  captains-general,  who  was  concerned  both  in  the 
recent  murder  and  in  that  of  HieronyniuB,  arose  to 
justify  himself  and  his  party.  The  tyrannies  in  the 
ancient  world  were  so  hateful,  that  they  were  put 
by  common  feeling  out  of  the  pale  of  ordinary  law : 
when  Sopater  accused  Andranodorus  and  Themistus 
of  having  been  the  real  authors  of  all  the  outr.ipes 
committed  by  the  boy  Ilieronynnis;  when  he  in- 
veighed against  their  treacherous  submission  to  tlieir 
country's  laws,  and  against  their  ingratitude  in  plot- 
ting the  deaths  of  those  who  had  so  nobly  forgiven 
all  their  |)a8t  offences;  and  when  he  said,  finally, 
that  they  had  been  instigated  to  all  these  crimes  by 
their  wives,  that  Iliero's  daughter  and  granddaughter 
could  not  condescend  to  live  in  a  private  station ; 
there  arose  a  cry  from  some,  probably  of  their  own 
tutored  partisans,  which  the  whole  multitude,  in  fear 
or  in  passion,  immediately  echoed,  **  Death  to  the 
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whole  imoe  of  the  tymiti ;  not  one  of  them  shall  be    chap. 
sofflN^d  to  live  *•."  J^Il. 

They  who  ha<l  purposely  roused   the   multitude  a.c.2I5.' 
to  fury,  were  instantly  ready  to  secure  it  for  their  the  dc«*nd. 
own  bloody  ends.     The  captains-general  proposed  a  »««">• 
decree  for  the  execution  of  every   person   of  the 
race  of  the  tyrants;  and  the  instant  it  was  passed, 
they  sent  parties  of  soldiers  to  carry  it  into  effect 
Thus   the  wives  of  Andranodorus   and    Themistus 
were  butchered :  but  there  was  another  daughter  of 
Hiero,  the  wife  of  Zoippus,  who  was  so  far  from 
sharing  in  the  tyranny  of  Hieronymus,  that,  when 
sent  by  him  as  his  ambassador  to  Egypt,  he  had 
chosen  to  live  there  in  exile.     His  innocent  wife, 
with  her  two  young  maiden  daughters,  were  included 
in  the  general  proscription.     They  took  refuge  at 
the  altar  of  their  household  gods,  but  in  vain :  the 
mother  was  dragged  from  her  sanctuary  and  mur- 
derc<l;    the   danghten   fled  wildly   into   the  outer 
coBit  of  the  palace,  in  the  hope  of  e«icaping  into 
the  street,  and  appealing  to  the  humanity  of  the 
paoooriHby ;  but  they  were  pursued  and  cut  down 
by  repeated  wounds.     Ere  the  deed  was  done,  a 
mcmkmger  came   to  say  that  the  people   ha<l   re- 
voked their  sentence ;  which  seems  to  show  that  the 
captains-general  liad  taken  advantage  of  some  ex- 
pressions of  violence,  and  had  done  in  the  people's 
name  what  the  people  had  never  in  earnest  agreed 
ta    At  any  rate,  their  rage  was  now  loud  against 
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CHAP,  their  bloody  government ;  and  they  iDsiBte<l  on  having 
V— i*^Il^  a  free  election  of  captains-general  to  guj»|»ly  the  plac€»s 
A.c.*2i5.'of  Andranodorus  and  Tbemistus;  a  demand  which 
implies  that  some  preceding  resolutions  or  votcH  (»f 
the  popular  assembly  IukI  been  passed  unih'r  undue 
influence  ". 
TWCMW  The  {Mirty  which  favoured  the  lionian  alliance 
imiiiw.''*^  had  done  all  tluit  wickedness  could  to  make  them- 
selves odious.  The  reaction  against  them  was  natural ; 
yet  the  same  foreign  policy  which  these  butchers 
supported,  had  been  steadily  pursued  by  the  wise 
and  moderate  Iliero.  Every  party  in  tliat  corrupt 
city  of  Syracuse  wore  an  aspect  of  evil:  the  par- 
tisans of  Carthage  were  in  nothing  bt»tter  than 
those  of  Rome.  ^Vhen  Hieronjinus  had  been  mur- 
dered, HipiH)crates  and  Epicydes  were  at  the  moment 
deserted  by  their  soldiers,  and  returned  to  Syracuse 
as  private  individuals.  There  they  applied  to  the 
government  for  an  escort  to  convey  them  back  to 
Hannibal  in  safety:  but  the  escort  was  not  pro- 
vided immediately;  and  in  the  inter\al  they  per- 
ceived tliat  they  could  sene  Ilannilial  Ixjtter  by 
remaining  in  Sicily.  They  found  many  amongst  the 
mercenary  soldiers  of  the  late  king,  and  amongst  the 
|K)orer  citizens,  who  readily  listene<l  to  them,  when 
they  accused  the  captains-general  of  selling  the  in- 
dependence of  Syracuse  to  Rome :  and  their  jiarty 
was  so  strengthened  by  the  atrocities  of  the  govern- 
ment, thaty  when  the  election  was  held  to  choose 
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two    new  captains-^ncral    in   the  place  of  Andnir    chap. 
iicKloms  and  Themistus,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  r^pfC^ 
were  nominated  and  triumphantly  elected  *°.     Aj^in  A.c.215. 
therefore  the  govennnent  was  divided  within  itself; 
and    Ilipi)Ocrates    and  Epicydes    had    been    taught 
by  the  former  conduct  of  their  colleagues  that  one 
])arty  or  the  other  must  perish. 

The  Roman  jwirty  had  immediately  suspended  The  Roman 
hostilities  with  Rome,  obtained  a  truce  from  Ajh  iL  mouth 
pins  Claudius  renewable  every  ten  days,  and  senthmrbour. 
amljassadors  to  him  to  solicit  the  revival  of  Hiero^s 
treaty.  A  Roman  fleet  of  a  hundred  ships  was 
lying  off  the  coast  a  little  to  the  north  of  Syracuse, 
which  the  Romans,  on  the  first  suspicion  of  the 
defection  of  Hieron}'iims,  liad  manned  by  the  most 
extraordinarv'  exertions,  and  sent  to  Sicily.  On  the 
other  hand,  Himilco,  with  a  small  Carthaginian  fleet, 
was  at  Pachynus,  Rome  and  Carthage  each  anxiously 
watching  the  course  of  events  in  Syracuse,  and  each 
being  ready  to  supjjort  its  party  there.  Matters 
were  nicely  balanced ;  and  the  Roman  fleet,  in  the 
hof>c  of  turning  the  scale,  sailed  to  Syracuse,  and 
stationed  itself  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  har- 
boUr  ♦'. 

Strengthened  by  this  powerful  aid,  the  Roman  The  R«B«a 
|mrty  triumphed ;  even  mo<lerate  men  not   wishing  S^m/i^ 
to  provoke  an  enemy,  who  was  already  at  their  gates.  uSl 
'Hie  old  league  with  Rome  was  renewed,  with   the 
Htipubtion,  that  wliatover  cities  in  Sicily  had  beeo 
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CHAP,    fabjeet  to  kinir  Hiero  should  now  in  liko  manner  bn 
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aTTcIm  "J^^or  the  dominion  of  the  SjmciiflBn  people.  It 
A.d.  91S. '  appears  that,  since  the  marder  of  Hieronjnnua,  hin 
kiii^lom  ha«l  ^n)no  to  pieces,  many  of  the  towns,  an<l 
Leontini  in  {uirticular,  asserting  their  indei)endencc>. 
These  were,  like  Syracuse,  in  a  state  of  hostility 
against  Rome,  owing  to  Ilieronymus'  revolt;  but 
they  had  no  intention  of  submitting  again  to  the 
SyracuMli  dominion.  Still,  when  the  Romans  tlirent- 
ened  them,  they  sent  to  Syracuse  for  aid ;  and  a.s  th(> 
Syraciisan  treaty  with  Rome  was  not  yet  ratified 
or  made  public,  the  gOTemment  could  not  decline 
their  request  Hippocrates  accordingly  was  sent  to 
Leontini,  with  a  small  army,  consisting  chiefly  of 
deserters  from  the  Roman  fleet :  for,  in  the  exigency 
of  the  time,  the  fleet  had  been  manned  by  slaves 
furnished  by  private  families  in  a  certain  proportion, 
according  to  their  census;  and  the  men  thus  pro- 
vide<l,  being  mostly  unused  to  the  sea,  and  forced 
into  the  service,  deserted  in  unusually  large  numbers, 
insomuch  that  there  were  two  thousand  of  them  in 
the  jjarty  which  Hippocrates  led  to  the  defence  of 
Leontini  *\ 
Mamiiin  Tliis  auxiliary  force  did  good  service;  and  Appius 
SicUy:  Claudius,  who  commanded  the  Roman  army,  was 
the  hcmd'of  obliged  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  Meanwhile  M. 
ipMt^  Alarcellus  ha<l  arrived  in  Sicily,  having  been  sent 
over  thither,  as  we  have  seen,  after  the  cFose  of  the 
campaign  in  Italy,  to  take  the  supreme  command. 
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As  the  negotiations  with  Syracuse  were  now  con-  chap. 
eluded.  Marcel lus  required  that  Ilippocraies  should  )-^-^-^ 
be  recalled  from  Leontini,  and  that  both  he  and  A.c.214. 
Epicrdes  should  ho  banished  from  Sicily.  Epicydes 
upon  this,  feeling  that  his  personal  safety  was  risked 
by  remaining  longer  at  Sjrracuse,  went  also  to  Leon- 
tini;  and  both  he  and  his  brother  inveighed  loudly 
i^ahwt.  the  Roman  party  who  were  in  possession  of 
the  government ;  they  ha<i  betrayed  their  country  to 
Rome,  and  were  endeavouring,  with  the  help  of  the 
Romans^  to  enslave  the  other  cities  of  Sicily,  and  to 
fobject  them  to  their  own  dominion.  Accordingly, 
when  some  officers  arrived  from  S}Tacuse,  requiring 
the  Lecmtines  to  submit,  and  announcing  to  IIipi>o-> 
crates  and  Epicydes  their  sentence  of  expulsion  from 
Sicily,  they  were  answered,  that  the  Leontiues  would 
not  acknowledge  the  Syracusan  government,  nor 
were  they  bound  by  its  treaties.  This  answer  being 
reported  to  Syracuse,  the  leaders  of  tho  Roman 
party  called  upon  Marcellus  to  fulfil  his  agreement 
with  them,  and  to  reduce  Leontini  to  submission  ^. 
That  city  was  now  the  refuge  and  centn»  of  the 
popular  i«rty  in  Sicily,  as  Samos  had  been  in  Greece, 
whcfn  the  four  hundred  usurped  the  government  of 
Athens;  and  Ilipfiocrates  and  Epicydes  looked  upon 
their  annj  as  the  true  representative  of  the  Syracu- 
Ksn  fteople,  just  as  Thrasybulus  and  ThrasylluN  and 
the  Athenian  fleet  at  Samoi^  regarded  themsi'lves, 
during  the  tyranny  of  the  aristocratical  party  at 
home^  M  the  true  people  of  Athens. 
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CHAP.        But,  88  we  have  noticed  more  than  onoe  bofon% 

XLV 

' '—>  nothiiifi:  could  lees  resemble  the  slownese  and  feeblc*- 

A.U.C.  &88.  -. 

A.C.21A.  nees  of  Sparta  tlian  the  tremendous  energy  of  Romt*. 
lakMLM^The  pnetor^s   army  in   Sicily  at   the    beginning  of 
cnMiiiw      the  year  consinted   of  two  legions ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable  that   Marcellus    had    brought    one   at    leaf«t 
of  the  two  legions  which  had  formed  his  consular 
army.     With  this  powerful  force  Marcellus  instantly 
attacked  Loontini,  and  stormed  it;  and  in  addition 
to   the  usual   carnage  on   the   sack  of  a   town,   he 
scourged  and  in  cold  blood  beheaded  two  thousand 
of  the  Roman  deserters,  whom  he  found  bearing  arms 
in  the  army  of  Hipjwcrates;  IIi|)i>ocrate8  and   hi*< 
brother  escaping  only  with  a  handful  of  men,  an<l 
taking  refuge  in    the   neighbouring   town  of  Her- 
bessus**. 
tidi^iSnr      ^^^  nearly  thirty  years  war  had  been  altogether 
•*^  unknown    in    Sicily;   fifty   years   liad  passed    since 

a  hostile  army  liad  made  war  in  the  territory  of 
Syracuse.  All  men  therefore  were  struck  with  horror 
at  the  fate  of  Leontini:  if  if^tna  had  rolled  do^^-n 
his  lava  flood  upon  the  town,  its  destniction  would 
scarcely  have  been  more  sudden  and  terrible.  But 
with  horror  indignation  was  largely  mingled :  the 
bloodiness  of  the  Romans  in  the  sack  of  towns  went 
far  beyond  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Greeks;  the 
SjTacusan  government  had  Iwtrayed  their  country- 
men of  Leontini  to  iKirbarians  more  crut'l  than  the 
Mamertines. 
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The  tidings  s|)read  far  and  wide,  and  met  a  Syra-    chap. 
cusan  annv,  which  two  of  the  captains-general,  Sosis     ^^^'  • 

'  «  c7  A  U  C  539 

and  Diuomenes,  both  of  them  assassins  of  Hierony-  Ac. 215.* 
mils,  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Rome,  were  lead-  «n\r^^ 
ing  out  to  co-operate  with  Marcellus.    The  soldiers,  i^b, 
full  of  grief  and  fiiry,  refused  to  advance  a  step  far- 
ther: their  blood,  they  said,  would  be  sold  to  the 
Romans,   like  that    of  their  brethren  at   Leontini. 
The  generals  were  obliged  to  lead  them  back  to  Me- 
gara,  within  a  few  miles  of  Syracuse :  then  hearing 
that  Hipi>ocrates  and  Epicydes  were  at  Ilerbessus, 
and  dreading  their  influence  at  a  moment  like  this, 
they  led  their  troo|>s  to  attack  the  town  where  they 
had  taken  refuge  *\ 

IIipIK>cmtes  and  his  brother  threw  open  the  gates  and  UMt 
of  Herbcssus,  and  came  out  to  meet  them.  At  the  ^mu»  n4 
head  of  the  Syracusan  army  marched  six  hundre<l 
Cretans,  old  soldiers  in  Iliero's  sersice,  whom  he  had 
sent  over  into  Italy  to  act  as  light  troops  in  the 
Roman  army  against  llaniiiliars  barltarians,  but  who 
bad  iK'en  taken  prisoners  at  Thrasymenus,  and  with 
the  other  allies  or  auxiliaries  of  Rome  had  been 
sent  home  by  ilaniiilml  unhurt.  They  now  wiw 
IIipj)ocrates  and  Epicydes  coming  towanls  them  with 
no  hoHtile  array,  but  holding  out  branches  of  olive 
tufted  hen*  and  there  with  wool,  the  well  known 
signs  of  a  suppliant.  They  hi>ard  them  praying  to 
lx»  savc>d  from  the  treacher)'  of  the  Syracusan  gon©- 
rals.  who  were  pknlgeti  to  deliver  up  all  foreign 
soldier  sening  in  Sicily  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
•  •u»y,  xxiv.ao. 
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c^Ap.  BomaBB.  Tie  Cretans  felt  that  the  oaoie  of  Hippo- 
]|[p;^j755[  orates  and  Epicydes  was  their  own,  aiid  swore  to 
A.C.31&.  protect  them.  In  vain  did  Sosis  and  Dinoniones 
ride  fonnmrd  to  the  head  of  the  column,  and  tmncf 
what  could  be  done  bv  authority,  order  the  inHtant 
arrest  of  the  two  suppliantH.  They  were  driven  off 
with  threats;  the  feeling  began  to  spread  through 
the  army;  and  the  Syraoosan  gawrnln  had  no  re- 
source but  to  march  beck  to  Meganu  leaving  the 
Cretan  auxiliaries,  it  seems,  with  llip|)oonittx  and 
Epicydcs  in  a  state  of  open  revolt  ^  . 
Trinmphof  Meantime  the  Cretans  sent  out  parties  to  beset 
prtH^  the  roods  leading  to  Leontini ;  and  a  letter  was  in- 
'™*'*^  tcrccpted,  addressed  by  the  Syracusan  generals  to 
Marcellus,  congratulating  him  on  his  exploit  at 
Leontini,  and  urging  him  to  complete  his  work  by 
the  extermination  of  every  foreign  soldier  in  the 
service  of  Syracuse.  Hippocrates  took  care  that 
the  purjwrt  of  this  letter  should  be  (juickly  made 
known  to  the  army  at  Megare;  and  he  followed 
closely  with  the  Cretans  to  watch  the  residt  The 
army  broke  out  into  mutiny:  So«is  and  Dinomencs, 
protc«sting  in  vain  that  the  letter  was  a  mere 
forgery  of  the  enemy,  were  obliged  to  escape  for 
their  lives  to  Syracuse:  even  the  Syracusan  sol- 
diers were  accused  of  sharing  in  their  generals' 
treason,  and  were  for  a  time  in  great  danger  from 
the  fury  of  the  foreigners,  their  comrades.  But 
Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  prevented  this  mischief 
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and  htiDft;  received  as  leaders  bj  the  ivliole  army,    chap. 
set  oot  forthwith  for  Syracuse.     They  sent  a  soldier  "ttwtz:! 

•'  A.l  .C.  539. 

before  them,  most  probably  a  native  Svracusan,  A.c.215. 
who  had  escaped  from  the  sack  of  Leontini,  and 
could  tell  his  ooontrymen  as  an  eye-witness  what 
acts  of  bloodshed,  outrage,  and  rapine,  the  Romans 
had  committed  there.  Even  in  moderate  men,  who 
for  IIiero*s  sake  were  well  inclined  to  Rome,  the 
horrors  of  Leontiui  overpowered  all  other  thoughts 
and  feelings:  within  Syracuse  and  without,  all  fol- 
lowed one  common  impulse.  When  Hippocrates  and 
Epicycles  arrived  at  the  gates,  the  citizens  threw 
them  open :  the  captains-general  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  close  them ;  they  fled  to  Achradina,  the  lower 
part  of  the  city,  with  such  of  the  Syracusan  soldiefs 
an  Htill  adhered  to  them,  whilst  the  stream  of  the 
hostile  army  burst  down  the  slope  of  EpiiK)ln%  and, 
swelled  by  all  the  jjopular  party,  the  foreign  soldiers, 
and  the  old  guards  of  Hiero  and  Hieronymus,  came 
sweeping  after  them  witli  irresistible  might  Achra- 
dina was  carried  in  an  instant;  some  of  the  captains- 
general  were  nrnssacriHl;  Soeis  escaped  to  add  the 
betimyal  of  his  country  hereafter  to  his  nndtiplicHl 
crimes.  Tlie  conftision  raged  wild  and  wide ;  slaves 
were  set  fr(*e ;  prisoners  were  let  loose ;  and  amidst 
the  lK>rrors  of  a  violent  revolution,  under  whatever 
name  eflSscted,  the  |)opular  {mrty,  the  party  friendly 
to  C^rthage^  and  adverse  to  aristocracy  and  to  Rome, 
obtained  tlie  sovereignty  of  Syracuse  *'. 
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f">  «T>.        SofiiR,  now  in  his  turn  a  fugitive,  eiicaped  to  Leon* 
->  tiiii,  and  told  Marcellus  of  the  violence  done  to  the 
A  (   .1.1.  friends  of  liome.     The  fiery  old  man,  as  vehement 


M. 

1..  .,.>■•• 

>>  1*1  u»f. 


at  Hixty  against  his  country's  enemies,  as  ivh(*n  he 
slew  the  Gaulish  king  in  single  coniliat  in  his  first 
consulshiji,  immediately  moved  his  anny  upon  Syra- 
cuse. He  encamped  by  the  temple  of  Olympian 
Jupiter,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anapus,  where  two 
solitary  ))illars  still  remain,  and  serve  as  a  seamark 
to  guide  ships  into  the  great  harbour.  Appius 
Claudius  with  the  fleet  beset  the  city  by  sea;  and 
Marcellus  did  not  doubt  tliat  in  the  wide  extent  of 
the  Syracusan  walls  some  unguarded  spot  would  Ikj 
found,  and  that  the  punishment  of  Leoutini  would 
soon  be  effitced  by  a  more  memorable  example  of 
vengeance  **. 
by  land  aad  Tlius  was  commeucod  the  last  siege  of  Syracuse ; 
a  siege  not  inferior  in  interest  to  the  two  others 
which  it  had  already  undergone,  from  the  Athenians, 
and  from  the  Carthaginians.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  city  walls  now  embraced  the  whole 
surface  of  £piiK)lic,  terminating,  like  the  lines  of 
Genoa,  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  converging  sides 
of  the  hill  or  inclined  table-land,  at  the  point 
where  it  becomes  no  more  than  a  narrow  ridge, 
stretching  inland,  and  connecting  itself  with  the 
hills  of  the  interior.  The  Komans  made  their  land 
attack  on  the  south  front  of  the  walK  while  their 
fleet,  unable,  as  it  seems,  to  enter  the  great  harbour, 
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carried  on  ite  assaults  against  the  sea-wall  of  Achra-    ^Jl^f- 

The  land  attack  was  coiiimitttHl  to  Appius  Clau- .^^^'J 
diua,  while  Marcellus  in  person  conducted  the  ope-  Arci>ii»«i«». 
rations  of  the  fleet  The  Roman  army  is  spoken 
of  as  large;  but  no  details  of  its  force  are  given; 
it  cannot  have  been  less  than  twenty  thousand 
men,  ami  was  probably  more  numerous.  No  force 
in  Sicily,  whether  of  Syracusans  or  Carthaginians, 
could  have  re^tisted  it  in  the  field;  and  it  had 
lately  stormed  the  vmWa  of  Leontini  as  easily,  to 
use  the  Homeric  comparison,  as  a  child  tranipU»s 
out  the  towers  and  castles  which  he  has  scratched 
upon  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore.  But  at  Syracuse 
it  was  checked  by  an  artillery  such  as  the  Ro- 
mans had  never  encountered  before,  and  which, 
had  Hannibal  possessed  it,  would  long  since  have 
enabled  him  to  bring  the  war  to  a  triumphant 
issue.  An  old  man  of  seventy-four,  a  relation  and 
friend  of  king  Hiero,  long  known  as  one  of 
the  ablest  astronomers  and  mathematicians  of  his 
age,  now  provetl  that  his  science  was  no  less 
practical  tlian  deep;  and  amid  all  the  crimes  and 
violence  of  contending  factions,  he  alone  won  the 
pure  glory  of  defending  his  country  successfully 
against  a  foreign  enemy.  Tlii^  old  man  was  Archi- 
medee**. 

Many  yean   before,  at   Hiero's  request,  he  had 
contrive*!   the   engines   which    were   now   ustsl    so 
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CHAP.    efibotiTelj  '*.   Marcellus  brought  up  bin  ships  agunst 

AFirin'  *^®  flespwall  of  Achradina,  and  endeavoured  by  a 

A.c.  2ia.  constant  dischartrp  of  stones  and  arrows  to  clear  the 

IIU  extraor- 

di«*rr  e«»-    walU  of  their  defenders,  so  that  his  men  might  apply 
32^  tu   their  ladders,  and  mount  to  the  assault.     These  lad- 

citT. 

deis  rested  on  two  shifts  lashed  together  broadside 
to  broadside,  and  worked  as  one  by  their  outside 
oars ;  and  when  the  two  ships  were  brought  dose  up 
under  the  wall,  one  end  of  the  ladder  was  raised  by 
ropes  passing  tlirough  blocks  affixed  to  the  two  mast 
heads  of  the  two  vessels,  and  was  then  let  go,  till  it 
rested  on  the  tpp  of  the  wall.  But  Archimedes  had 
supplied  the  ramparts  with  an  artillery  so  powerful, 
that  it  ovemhelmed  the  Romans  before  they  couM 
get  within  the  range  which  their  missiles  could 
reach :  and  when  they  came  closer,  they  found  that 
all  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  was  loopholed ;  and 
their  men  were  struck  down  with  fatal  aim  by  an 
enemy  whom  they  could  not  see,  and  who  shot  his 
arrows  in  perfect  security.  If  they  still  persevered, 
and  attempted  to  fix  their  ladders,  on  a  sudden  they 
saw  long  poles  thrust  out  from  the  top  of  the  wall, 
like  the  arms  of  a  giant ;  and  enonnous  stones,  or 
huge  masses  of  lea<l,  were  dropped  from  these  upon 
them,  by  which  their  ladders  were  crushed  to  pieces^ 
and  their  ships  were  almost  sunk.  At  other  times 
machines  like  cranes,  or  such  as  are  used  at  the 
turnpikes  in  Germany,  and  in  the  market-gardens 
round  London,  to  draw  water,  were  thrust  out  over 
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the  wmll;   and  the  end  of  the  lever,  with  an  iron    chap. 
BTapple  affixed  to  it,  was  lowered  upon  the  Roman  .,  '  > 

A  U  C  A4I 

■hipa.  As  soon  as  the  grapple  had  taken  hold,  the  A.c.i2is.' 
other  end  of  the  lerer  was  lowered  by  heavy  weights, 
ftod  the  ship  raised  out  of  the  water,  till  it  was  made 
almost  to  stand  u|K>n  its  stem ;  then  the  grapple  was 
nddenly  let  go,  and  the  ship  drop}>ed  into  the  sea 
with  a  violence  which  either  upset  it,  or  filled  it  M'ith 
water,  ^\'ith  e({ual  j)ower  wtis  the  assault  on  the 
kmd  side  repelled ;  and  the  Roman  soldiers,  bold  as 
they  were,  were  so  daunted  by  these  strange  and 
irresistible  devices,  that  if  they  saw  so  much  as  a 
pope  or  a  stick  hanging  or  j)rojecting  from  the  wall, 
they  would  turn  al)out  and  run  away,  crying  "that 
Archimedes  was  going  to  set  one  of  his  engines  at 
work  against  them."  Their  attempts  indeed  were  a 
mere  amusement  to  the  enemy,  till  Marcellus  in 
despair  put  a  stop  to  his  attacks;  and  it  was  re- 
solved merely  to  blockade  the  town,  and  to  wait  for 
the  efiect  of  famine  u]>on  the  crowded  population 
within  *'. 

Thus  far,  keeping  our  eyes  fixed  upon  Syracuse  Dijr.ruitic 
only,  we  can  give  a  clear  and  proljable  accomit  of  lon'ofiu 
the  course  of  events.     But  when  wo  would  ezteod  '"* 

our  view  farther,  and  connect  the  war  in  Sicily  with 
that  in  Italy,  and  give  the  relative  dates  of  the 
actions  fterfonned  in  the  several  countries  involved 
in  this  great  contest,  we  see  the  wretched  charac- 

*>  PolyUut.  VIII.  6~9.     LiTT.  XXIV.  84.     PlulartOi,  Mtfc^u*. 
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CHAP,  ter  of  our  materials,  and  must  acknowled^  that; 
'  in  order  to  f^\e  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
whole  war,  we  have  to  supply,  by  inference  or 
conjecture,  what  no  actual  testimony  has  rccorchMl. 
We  do  not  know  for  certain  when  Marcellus  came 
into  Sicily,  when  he  began  the  siege  of  SjTacuse^  or 
how  long  the  blockade  was  continued.  We  read  of 
Roman  and  Carthaginian  fleets  appearing  and  dis- 
appearing at  different  times  in  the  Sicilian  seas;  but 
of  the  naval  operations  on  either  siile  we  can  give 
no  connected  report  Other  difficulties  present  them- 
selves, of  no  great  importance,  but  peqilexing  because 
they  shake  our  confidence  in  the  narrativ€»  which 
contains  them.  So  easy  is  it  to  tranKcribe  the  an- 
cient writers ;  so  hard  to  restore  the  reality  of  those 
events,  of  which  they  themselves  had  no  clear  con- 
ception, 
cbrwokgy  The  first  attacks  on  Svracuse  are  cert:iiiii\  mis- 
placed by  Livy,  when  he  classes  them  among  the 
events  of  the  year  540".  The  Sicilian  war  belongs  to 
the  year  following,  to  the  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius, 
the  dictator's  son,  and  of  Ti.  Gracchus.  Even  when 
this  is  set  right,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  Polybius* 
statement  **,  **  that  the  blocka<le  of  Syracuse  lasted 
eight  months,"  with  the  account  which  places  the 
capture  of  the  city  in  the  autumn  of  542.  Instead 
of  eight  months  the  blockade  would  seem  to  have 
lasted  for  more  than  twelve:  nor  is  there  any  other 
solution  of  this  difficulty,  than  to  suppose  that  the 

•»  Lirj,  XXIV.  84.  •»  Polybiu*.  VIII.  9. 
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blockade  was  not  persevered  in  to  the  end,  and  was    ^V*- 
in  fiict  given  up  as  useless^  as  the  assaults  had  lx*en  ^^fTstx 
before,     I  notice  these  points,  because  the  narrative  ^•^-  ^**' 
which  follows  is  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory,  and  no 
care  can  make  it  other%vi8e. 

The  year  541  saw  the  whole  stress  of  the  warskOybe- 
directed  upon  Sicily.  Little  or  nothing,  if  we  can  IhT^ain 
trust  our  accounts,  was  done  in  Italy ;  there  was  a  "»* "  *"• 
pause  also  in  the  operations  in  Sfmin ;  but  through- 
out Sicily  the  contest  was  raging  furiously.  Four 
Itonian  officers  were  employed  there :  P.  Cornelius 
Lentulus  held  the  old  Roman  province,  that  is,  the 
western  part  of  the  island ;  and  his  head  (juarters 
were  at  Lilybicum :  T.  Otacilius  had  the  command 
of  the  fleet  ** :  Appius  Claudius  and  Marcellus  car- 
ried on  the  ^-ar  in  the  kingdom  of  Syracuse ;  the 
latter  certainly  as  proconsul ;  the  former  as  pro- 
prietor, or  iK>ssi])ly  only  as  the  lieutenant,  legatus,  of 
the  proconsul.  Marcellus  however,  as  proconsul, 
must  have  had  the  supreme  command  over  the 
island ;  and  all  its  resources  must  liave  been  at  his 
disfiosal ;  so  tliat  the  fleet  which  ho  conducted  in 
IK>rBon  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  was  prolwibly  a  part 
of  tliat  committed  to  T.  Otacilius,  Otacilius  himself 
either  Ht»r\'ing  under  the  proconsul,  or  possibly  re- 
maining still  at  Lilylxeum.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
although  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  command  of  the 
flt»ft  continued  to  him  for  five  successive  years  ",  yet 
his  name  never  occurs  as  taking  an  active  part  in 

»•  UTy.  XXIV. 
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CHAP,   the  siege  of  Syramue;  and  how  he  employed  liini- 
« '—  self  we  know  not.     Nor  is  it  lew  siniruhur,  that  he 

A.U.C.  Ml. 

A.C.  3it. '  should  have  retained  bis  naval  command  year  after 
year,  though  he  was  so  meanly  esteemed  by  the  m  >  ! 
influential  men  in  Rome,  that  his  election  to  li  > 
consulsbip  was  twice  stop]>ed  in  the  most  decidt-d 
ipanner,  first  by  Q.  Fabius  in  540,  and  again  by  T. 
Jdanlius  Torquatus  in  544  ^\  But  the  clue  to  this, 
as  to  other  things  which  1-  '"••  -  to  the  living  know- 
ledg(>  of  these  times,  is  ali   .  r  lost, 

wiaeron-  While  the  whole  of  Sicily  was  become  the  scene 
■■iMte  to-  of  war,  an  army  of  nine  or  ten  thousand  old  soldiers 
ft«Mvw  was  pur]>osely  kept  inactive  by  the  Konmii  govern- 
ment, and  was  not  even  allowed  to  take  part  in 
any  active  operations  These  were  the  remains  of 
the  army  of  Canno;,  and  a  number  of  citizens  Mho 
had  evaded  their  military  service :  as  we  have  seen, 
they  had  been  all  sent  to  Sicily  in  disgrace,  not 
to  be  recalled  till  the  end  of  the  war  ".  Now  how- 
ever that  there  was  active  ser>'ice  required  in  Sicily 
itself,  these  condemned  soldiers  petitioned  Marcel lus 
that  they  might  be  employed  in  the  field,  and  have 
some  opi)ortunity  of  retrieving  their  cliaracter.  This 
petition  was  presented  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year's  campaign  in  Sicily,  and  was  referred  by  him  to 
the  senate.  The  answer  was  remarkable :  **  The  se- 
nate could  see  no  reason  for  entrusting  the  service  of 
the  commonwealth  to  men  who  had  abandoned  their 
comrades  at  Camuc,  while  they  were  fighting  to  the 

••  LiTj,  XXIV.  9.     XXVI.  22. 
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de«th :  but  if  M.  Claudius  thought  differently,  he  chap- 
might  u»o  his  discretion ;  provided  always  that  none  ]j"JJ^~5j^, 
of  these  soldiers  should  receive  any  honorary  ex-  ^.0.21*. 
emption  or  reward,  however  they  might  distinguish 
themselves,  nor  l>e  allowed  to  return  to  Italy  till 
the  enemy  had  quitted  it"."  Here  waa  shown 
the  consummate  policy  of  the  Roman  government, 
in  holding  out  so  high  a  standard  of  military 
daty,  while,  without  appearing  to  yield  to  circum- 
itmcei^  they  took  care  not  to  push  their  severity 
•o  fitf  aa  to  hurt  thems€>lves.  Occasions  might  arise, 
when  the  services  of  these  disgraced  soldiers  could 
not  be  dispensed  with ;  in  such  a  case  Marcellus 
might  employ  them.  Yet  even  then  their  penalty 
was  not  wholly  remitted;  it  was  grace  enough  to 
let  them  serve  their  country  at  all;  nothing  that 
they  could  do  was  more  than  their  bounden  duty  of 
gratitude  for  the  mercy  shown  them ;  they  could  not 
deserve  exemption  or  reward.  It  was  the  glory  and 
the  happiness  of  Rome,  that  her  soldiers  could  bear 
nich  ■everity.  Sicily  was  full  of  mercenary  troopei, 
whole  swords  were  hire<l  by  foreigners  to  fight  their 
battles;  and  if  thete  disgnuuid  Romans  had  chosen 
to  offer  their  senrioes  to  Carthage,  they  might  have 
enjoyed  wealth  and  honours,  with  fiill  vengeance 
on  their  unforgiving  country.  Greek  soldiers  at 
this  time  would  have  dcMie  so:  the  proudest  of  the 
nobility  of  France  in  the  sixteenth  century  did  not 
scruple  to  rerenge  his  private  wrongs  by  treason. 
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CHAP.  But  these  ten  thousand  Romans,  althoup^h  their  case 
^  y  r  was  not  only  hard,  but  grievously  unjust,  inasmuch 
A.c.'ais.  as  their  rich  and  noble  countrymen,  who  had  en- 
caped  like  them  from  Cannae  had  received  no  punish- 
ment, still  bowed  with  entire  submission  to  their 
country's  severity,  and  felt  that  nothing  could  t<  iiu.t 
them  to  forfeit  the  privilege  of  being  Romans. 
UwoTtbcM  We  must  not  suppose  however  that  these  men 
were  useless,  even  while  they  were  kept  at  a  distance 
from  the  actual  field  of  war.  As  soon  as  Syracuse 
became  the  enemy  of  Rome,  it  was  certain  that  the 
Carthaginians  would  renew  the  struggle  of  the  first 
Punic  war  for  the  dominion  of  Sicily;  and  the 
Roman  province,  from  its  neighlx)urhood  to  Car- 
thage, was  especially  exposed  to  invasion.  Lily- 
bsum  therefore  and  Drepanum,  Eryx  and  Panor- 
mus,  required  strong  garrisons  for  their  security; 
and  the  soldiers  of  Cannae,  by  forming  these  garri- 
sons, set  other  troops  at  liberty  who  must  otherwise 
have  been  withdra\i^  from  active  warfare.  As  it 
was,  these  towns  were  never  attacked ;  and  the 
keys  of  Sicily,  Lilybesum  at  one  end  of  the  island, 
and  Messana  at  the  other,  remained  throughout  in 
the  hands  of  the  Romans. 


.of  Yet  the  example  of  Syracuse  produced  a  very 
jAn^in  general  effect  The  cities  which  had  belonged  to 
Hiero's  kingdom,  mostly  followed  it,  unless  where 
the  Romans  secured  them  in  time  with  sufficient 
garrisons.  Himilcon,  the  Carthaginian  commander, 
who  had  been  sent  over  to  Pachynus  with  a  small 
fleet  to  watch  the  course  of  events,  sailed  back  to 
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CSuthtge^  as  soon  as  the  Carthaginian  party  had  chap. 
gained  possession  of  Syracuse,  and  urged  the  govern-  ^- — '-^ 
ment  to  increase  its  armaments  in  Sicily  ^•.  Han-  ^.c.  213. 
nibal  wrote  from  Italy  to  the  same  effect ;  for  Sicily 
had  been  his  father's  battle-field  for  five  years;  he 
had  clung  to  it  till  the  last  moment;  and  his  son 
was  no  leas  sensible  of  its  importance.  Accordingly 
Ilimilcon  was  supplied  with  an  army,  notwithstand- 
ing the  pressure  of  the  Numidian  war  in  Africa; 
and  landing  on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily,  he  presently 
reduced  Ileraclea  Minoa  and  Agrigentum,  and  en- 
couraged many  of  the  smaller  towns  in  the  interior 
of  the  island  to  declare  for  Carthage.  Hippocrates 
broke  out  of  Syracuse  and  joined  him.  Marcellus, 
who  had  left  his  camp  to  quell  the  growing  spirit  of 
revolt  amongst  the  Sicilian  cities,  was  obliged  to 
£dl  back  again ;  and  the  enemy,  pursuing  him  closely, 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Anapus.  Meanwhile 
a  Carthaginian  fleet  ran  over  to  Syracuse,  and  en- 
tered the  great  harbour;  its  object  being  apparently 
to  provision  the  place,  and  thus  render  the  lioman 
blockade  nugatory  ••. 

It  was  clear  that  Marcellus  could  not  make  head  DiAoUUM 

•f  tiM 

agiiiiist  a  Carthaginian  army  sup{)orted  by  Syraonae  Iimhi 
and  half  the  other  cities  of  Sicily.  The  fleet  also 
was  unequal  to  the  serrice  required  of  it;  many 
ships  had  prolmbly  been  destroyed  by  Archimedes; 
Lilybenim  could  not  be  left  unguarded,  and  some 
Mhips  were  neceanhly  kept  there ;  and  in  the  general 

-LiirrXMN     ;,  •  Livy.  XXIV.  SA,  M. 
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CHAP.    roToIt  of  the  SiciKan  cities,  the  Romnn  army  could 

« i^  not  always  depend  on  being  supplied  bv  land,  and 

A.C.  hi.  would  rc<)uire  corn  to  bo  brought  sometimes  from  n 
distance  by  sea.  Bendes,  the  reinforcemeuls  which 
Marcellue  so  needed  must  })c  sent  in  ships,  and 
flfmbarked  at  Ostia ;  for  Hannibars  amiy  cut  off  all 
communication  by  the  usual  line,  through  Locasia 
to  Uhcgium,  and  orer  the  strait  to  Messana.  Thirty 
shipit  therefore  had  to  sail  back  to  Rome,  to  take  on 
board  a  legion  and  transport  it  to  Panormus ;  from 
whence,  by  a  circuitous  mute  along  the  south  coast 
of  the  island,  the  fleet  accompanying  it  all  the  way, 
it  reached  Marcellus'  head  quarters  safely.  And 
now  the  Romans  again  had  the  superiority  by  sea ; 
but  by  land  Ilimiicon  was  still  master  of  the  fie^d  ; 
and  the  Roman  garrison  at  Murgantia,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Syracuse^  was  betrayed  by  the  inhabitants 
into  his  hands  *'. 
Mmimen  of  "^^^^^  cxamplo  was  uo  doubt  likely  to  be  followe<], 
and  should  have  increased  the  vigilance  of  the  Ro- 
man garrisons.  But  it  was  laid  hold  of  by  L.  Pina- 
rius,  the  governor  of  Enna,  as  a  pretence  for  repeat- 
ing the  crime  of  the  Campanians  at  Rhegium,  and  of 
the  Pnencstines  more  recently  at  Casilinum.  Stand- 
ing in  the  centre  of  Sicily  on  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain  platform,  and  fenced  by  precipitous  cliffs 
on  almost  every  ade,  Enna  was  a  stronghold  nearly 
imi>regnable,  except  by  treachery  from  within;  and 
whatever  became  of  the  Roman  cause  in  Sicily,  the 

"  LiTj,  XXIV.  86. 
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holden  of  Enna   might    hope   to   retain  it^  at  Uiv   chap. 
Mainertines  hatl  kept  Meseana.     Accordingly  Pina-  -Tr^r^ 
rius,  having  previously  prepared  his  soldiers  for  what  a.c.  21s. 
was  to  be  done,  on  a  signal  given  ordered  them  to 
fifdl  upon  the  people  of  Enna  wlien  assembled  in  the 
thentre,  and    manacred    them  without    distinction. 
The  plunder  of  the  town  Pinarius  and  his  soldiers 
kept  to  themaelYes,  with  the  consent  of  Marcellus, 
who   allowed  the  necessity  of  the  times  to  be  an 
apology  for  the  deed  ". 

The  liomans  alleged  that  the  people  of  Enna  were  tumHtat 
only  caught  in  their  own  snare ;  that  they  had  in-  !•«»• :  Um- 
rited  Hipi)oorates  and  Ilimilcon  to  attack  the  city,  »*»*  before 

.  .         STraciue. 

and  had  vHiniy  tried  to  persuade  Pinarius  to  give 
them  the  keys  of  the  gates,  that  they  might  admit 
the  enemy  to  destroy  the  garrison.  But  the  Sici- 
liaos  saw  that>  if  the  people  of  Enna  had  medi- 
tated treachery,  the  liomans  had  practised  it:  a 
whole  people  had  been  butchered,  their  city  plun- 
dered, and  their  wives  and  children  made  slavesi 
when  they  were  peaceably  met  in  the  theatre  in 
their  regular  assembly ;  and  this  new  outrage,  added 
to  the  sack  of  L€H)ntini,  led  to  an  almost  general 
revolt  Muxsellus,  having  collected  some  com  from 
the  rich  plains  of  Leontini,  carried  it  to  the  camp 
before  Syracuse,  and  made  his  dispositions  for  his 
winter  quarters.  A|)pius  Claudius  went  home  to 
stand  for  the  consulship,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
command  by  T.  Quinctius  Crii|iinti^  a  brave  soldier, 

•^  LiTj.  xxiv.sr— 39. 
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CHAP,    who  was  afterwards  Marcellus'  colleague  as  consul, 

XLV 

« — V— -^  and  received  his  death-wound  by  his  side,  when 
AX2. 213.' Marcellus  was  killed  by  Ilaiuiibars  anibu8h.  Cri»- 
pinus  lay  encamped  near  the  sea,  not  fur  from  tli(> 
temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  also  commanded 
the  naval  force  em|>loye<l  in  the  siege ;  while  Mar- 
cellus, with  the  other  part  of  the  army,  chose  a 
position  on  the  northern  side  of  Syracuse,  between 
the  city  and  the  peninsula  of  Tliapsus,  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  his  communications  with 
Leontini  ".  As  to  the  blockade  of  Syracuse,  it  was 
in  fact  virtually  raised  ;  all  the  southern  roads  were 
left  open ;  and  as  a  large  part  of  the  Roman  fleet 
was  again  called  away  either  to  Lilybopum  or  else- 
where, supplies  of  all  sorts  were  freely  introduced 
into  the  town  by  sea  from  Garthage. 
btrinwoT  The  cveuts  of  the  winter  were  not  encouraging  to 
i«y|a  the  Romans,  f  lannibal  had  taken  Tarentum ;  and 
the  Tarentine  fleet  was  employed  in  besieging  the 
Roman  garrison,  which  still  held  the  citadel  Thus 
the  Roman  naval  force  was  still  farther  divided,  as 
it  was  necessary  to  convey  supplies  by  sea  to  the 
garrison ;  so  that,  when  spring  returned,  Afarcellus 
was  at  a  loss  what  to  attempt,  and  had  almost 
resolved  to  break  up  from  Syracuse  altogether,  and 
to  carry  the  vrar  to  the  other  end  of  Sicily.  But 
Sosis,  and  other  Syracusans  of  the  Roman  party, 
were  intriguing  actively  with  their  countrymen 
within  the  city;  and   although  one  conspiracy,  in 

•  Urj.  XXIV.  89. 
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which  ei^fhty  persons  were  oonoemed,  was  detected    cjhap. 
by  Epicydes,  and  the  conspirators  all  put  to  death,  v_f^jll_/ 
yet  the  hopes  they  had  held  out  of  obtaining  easy  a.c.  312. 
terms    from    the  Romans  were  not  forgotten;  and 
the  lawlessness  of  the  Roman  deserters,  and  of  the 
other  foreign  soldiers,  made  many  of  the  Syracusans 
long  for  a  return  of  the  happy  times  under  Hiero, 
when  Rome  and  Syracuse  were  friends  •*. 

Thus  the  spring  wore  away;  and  the  summer  had  TheSn^eo- 
come,  and  ha<l  reached  its  pnme,  and  yet  the  war  m  *o\idi  aid 
Sicily  seemed  to  sluml^er :  for  the  greater  part  of  the  <•«». 
cities  which  had  revolted  to  Carthage,  were  undis- 
turbed by  the  Romans ;  yet  the  Carthaginians  were 
not  strong  enough  to  assail  the  heart  of  the  Roman 
province,  and  to  besiege  Drepanum  or  Lilyba^um. 
In  this  state  of  things,  the  Syracusans  turned  their 
eyes  to  Greece,  and  thought  that  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedoo,  who  was  the  open  enemy  of  Rome,  and 
the  covenanted  ally  of  Carthage,  might  serve  his 
own  cause  no  less  than  theirs,  by  leaving  his  ignoble 
war&re  on  the  coast  of  Epinis,  and  crossing  the 
Ionian  sea  to  deliver  Svracuse.  Damippus,  a  Lace- 
dsnnonian,  and  one  of  the  counsellors  of  llicrony- 
mus  and  of  Hiero^  wms  accordingly  chosen  as  ambas- 
sador, and  put  to  sea  on  his  mission  to  solicit  the 
aid  of  kiii«r  Philip**. 

Again  the  fortune  of  Rome  interposed  to  delay  Thr Romui* 
the  interference  of  Macedon  in  the  contest.  The  ship  !]^«'[h<r* 
which  wax  conveying  Damippus  was  taken  by  the  fMUvd  or 
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OHAP.    Romans  on  the  Tojmge.    The  Sjracosans  valued  him 
ilTb'iii  ^^^^^T'  ^^^    opened   a   negotiation  with  Marcolht*! 

A.C.  aji  to  ntnsom  him.  The  conferences  were  held  lietwoen 
Syracuse  and  tlic  Roman  mnip ;  and  a  Roman  Holdier, 
it  is  said,  was  struck  with  the  lomiess  of  tiie  wall  in 
one  particular  place,  and  having  counted  the  rows 
of  stones,  and  so  computed  tlie  whole  height,  re* 
ported  to  Marcellus  that  it  might  be  scaled  with 
ladders  of  ordinary  length.  Marcellus  listened  to 
the  suggestion ;  but  the  low  point  was  for  that  very 
reason  more  carefully  guarded,  because  it  seemed  to 
invite  attack ;  he  therefore  thought  the  attempt  too 
hazardous,  unless  occasion  should  favour  it*".  But 
the  great  festival  of  Diana  was  at  liand,  a  three 
days'  solemnity,  celebrated  with  all  honours  to  the 
guardian  goddess  of  Syracuse.  It  was  a  season  of 
universal  feasting;  and  wine  was  distributed  largely 
among  the  multitude,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Roman  army  might  not  seem  to  have  banished  nil 
mirth  and  enjoyment.  One  vast  revel  prevailed 
through  the  city;  Marcellus,  informed  of  all  this  by 
deserters,  got  his  ladders  ready  ;  and  soon  after  dark 
two  cohorts  were  marched  in  silence  and  in  a  long 
thin  colunm  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  preceded  by  the 
soldiers  of  one  maniple,  who  carried  the  ladders,  and 
were  to  lead  the  way  to  the  assault. 
'n«rpia        The    sitot   selected    for  this  attempt  was  in  the 

pOMMHOBOl 

Tyeii«Mi*   irall  which  ran  along  the  northern  edge  of  hpi  poise, 
where  the  ground  was  steep,  and  where  apparently 
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then  WM  BO  gtte^  or  regular  appRMdi  to  the  city.  chap. 
But  the  vast  Unw  of  Syracuse  endoaed  a  wide  "-77,-742 
space  of  uninhabited  pt)und;  the  new  quarters  of  A.c.in." 
Tyche  and  Nei^wiia^  which  hatl  been  added  to  the 
oripiial  toMm  since  the  great  Athenian  siege,  were 
still  far  from  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  hill;  and 
what  was  called  tlie  quarter  of  Epipolap  only  occupied 
a  small  part  of  the  sloping  ground  known  in  earlier 
times  by  that  name.  Thus,  when  the  Romans 
scaled  the  northem  line»  they  found  that  ail  was 
quiet  and  lonely;  nor  was  there  any  one  to  spread 
the  alarm,  except  the  soldiers  who  garrisoned  the 
several  towers  of  the  wall  itself.  These  howeyer, 
heavy  with  wine,  and  dreaming  of  no  danger,  were 
presently  surprised  and  killed;  and  the  assailants, 
thus  clearing  their  way  as  they  went,  swept  the 
whole  line  of  the  wall  on  their  right,  following 
it  up  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards  the  angle 
torn)«fd  at  the  summit  by  the  meeting  of  the  nor- 
thern line  with  the  southern.  Here  was  the  regular 
('Utmnco  into  Syracuse  from  the  land  side;  and  this 
])oint,  being  the  key  of  the  whole  fortified  enclasure, 
WIS  secured  by  the  strong  work  called  Hexapylon, 
<»r  the  Six  Gates;  probably  from  the  number  of  bar- 
riers which  mu8t  l)e  pasted  before  the  linos  could  be 
fully  entered.  To  this  point  tiie  stonning  party  made 
their  way  in  the  darlmMii  not  blindly  however, 
nor  uncertainly,  for  a  Symeosan  was  guiding  them,^ — 
that  very  Sosis*',  who  had  been  one  of  the  anassins 

«  Llry,XXVI.«l. 
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^j\^'    of  Hieronymus,  and  one  of  the  murderers  of  Hiero's 

aaTcmi  daughters,  and  who,  when  he  was  one  of  the  captains- 

A.C.212.  goner^  ^f  Sjracuse^  must  have  become  acquainted 

with  all  the  secrets  of  the  fortifications.     Sosis  led 

the  two  Roman  cohorts  towards  Hexapylon:  from 

that  commanding  height  a  fire  signal  was  thrown  up, 

to  announce  the  success  of  their  attempt;  and  the 

loud  and  sudden  blast  of  the  Roman  trumpets  from 

the  top  of  the  walls  called  the  Romans  to  come  to 

the  support  of  their  friends,  and  told  the  bewildered 

Syracusans  that  the  key  of  their  lines  was  in  the 

hands  of  the  enemy  •". 

ndtake  Ladders  were  now  set,  and  the  wall  was  scaled  in 

Um  Hezaiijr- 

>«•  all   directions;    for  the   main  gates  of  Hexapylon 

could  not  be  forced  till  the  next  morning;  and  the 
only  passage  immediately  opened  was  a  small  side 
gate  at  no  great  distance  from  them.  But  when 
daylight  came,  Hexapylon  was  entirely  taken,  and 
the  main  entrance  to  the  city  was  cleared ;  so  tliat 
Marcellus  marched  in  with  his  whole  army,  and 
took  possession  of  the  summit  of  the  slope  of  Epi- 
pols. 
J*^*"''^  From  that  high  ground  he  saw  Syracuse  at  his 
*»w»wi  feet,  and,  he  doubted  not,  in  his  power.  Two  quar- 
ters of  the  city,  the  new  town  as  it  was  called,  and 
Tyche,  were  open  to  his  first  advance;  their  only 
fortification  being  the  general  enclosure  of  the  lines, 
which  he   had   already  carried.     Below,  just  over- 

•"  Lirj,  XXV.  S4.    PluUrch,  Marcellus,  IS. 
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hanging  the  sea,  or  floating  on  its  waters,  lay  Achra-  chap. 
diiia  and  the  island  of  Ortygia,  fenced  by  their  o\»'n  — t—^ 
separate  walls,  which  till  the  time  of  the  first  Dio-  a.c.  i2i2. 
npius  had  been  the  limit  of  Syracuse,  the  walls 
which  the  great  Athenian  armament  had  besieged  in 
vain.  Nearer  on  the  right,  and  running  so  deeply 
into  the  land,  that  it  seemed  almost  to  reach  the 
foot  of  the  heights  on  which  he  stood,  lay  the  still 
basin  of  the  great  harbour,  its  broad  surface  half 
hidden  by  the  hulls  of  a  hundred  Carthaginian  ships ; 
while  further  on  the  right  was  the  camp  of  his 
lieutenant  T.  Crispinus,  crowning  the  rising  ground 
beyond  the  Anapus,  close  by  the  temple  of  Olympian 
Jupiter.  So  striking  was  the  view  on  every  side, 
and  80  surpassing  was  the  glory  of  his  conquest,  that 
Marcellus,  old  as  he  was»  was  quite  overcome  by  it; 
unable  to  contain  the  feelings  of  that  moment,  he 
burst  into  tears  ". 

A  deputation  from  the  inhabitants  of  Tyche  and  "••  V*"i» 

■  •'  plunder  the 

Neapolis  approached  him,  bearing  the  ensigns  of^"J|f\j^ 
KUftpIiants,  and  imploring  him  to  save  them  from  <^>*^ 
fire  and  massacre.  He  granted  their  prayer,  but  at 
the  price  of  every  article  of  their  proj)erty,  which 
was  to  be  given  up  to  the  Roman  soldiers  as  plun- 
der. At  a  regular  signal  the  army  was  let  loose 
u|K)n  the  houses  of  Tyche  and  Neapolis,  with  no 
other  restriction  than  that  of  oflering  no  personal 
violence.  How  far  such  a  command  would  be  IuhmUhI 
in  such  a  season  of  license,  we  can  only  conjecture. 

•  Livy,  X.W    Jr 
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CHAP.   The  Roman  writers  extol  the  humanity  of  Bfuoel- 

XLV 

« '-J  lus ;  but  the  S^mcusans  regarded  him  as  a  mercilcHs 

A-l-itia.  spoiler,  who  had  wished  to  take  the  town  by  assault, 
rather  than  by  a  voluntary  surrender,  that  he  niltrlit 
have  a  ])retence  for  seizing  its  {blunder  '**.  Such  a 
prize  indeed  had  never  before  been  won  by  a  Roman 
army:  even  the  wealth  of  Tarentum  was  not  to 
be  compared  with  that  of  Syracuse.  But  as  yet  the 
appetites  of  the  Roman  soldiers  were  fleshed  rather 
than  8atisiie<l ;  less  than  half  of  Syracuse  was  in  their 
power ;  and  a  fresh  siege  was  neceasaiy  to  win  the 
spoil  of  Achradina  and  Ortygia.  Still  what  they 
had  already  gained  gave  Marcellus  largo  means  of 
corruption ;  the  fort  of  Euryalus,  on  the  summit  of 
Epipolse,  near  Hexapylon,  which  might  have  caused 
him  serious  annoyance  on  his  rear  while  engaged  in 
attacking  Achradina,  was  surrendered  to  him  by  its 
governor,  Philodemus,  an  Argive;  and  the  Romans 
Bet  eagerly  to  work  to  complete  their  conijuest. 
Having  formed  three  camps  before  Achradina,  they 
hoped  soon  to  starve  the  remaining  quarters  of  the 
city  into  a  surrender  ". 
T^Mtk»-  Epicydes  meanwhile  showed  a  courage  and  acti- 
■»»"^f^  vity. worthy  of  one  who  had  learned  war  under  Han- 
gj»^«»^»  nibal.  A  squadron  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  put  to 
•  fcwr.  sea  one  stonny  night,  when  the  Itoman  blockading 
ships  were  driven  oft'  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
and  ran  across  to  Carthage  to  request  fresh  succours. 
These  were  prepared  with  the  greatest  expedition ; 

»»  LiTj,  XXVI.  sa  "  Liry,  XXV.25. 
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Nvhile  Hii)iM>crate8  and  Ilirailcon,  with  their  com-    chap. 

XLV 

hiued  Carthairiiuan  and  Sicilian  armies,  came  from  ^ '—^ 

A  U  C  542 

the  western  end  of  the  island  to  attack  the  Roman  a.c.  212." 
army  on  the  land  side.  They  encamped  on  the 
^hore  of  the  harbour,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Anapus  and  the  city,  and  assaulted  the  camp  of 
Criijpinus,  while  Epicydes  sallied  from  Achradina  to 
attack  Marcollus.  But  Roman  soldiers  fighting  be- 
hind furtiHcations  were  invincible;  their  lines  at 
Capua  in  the  following  year  repelled  Hannibal  him- 
^«If ;  and  now  their  positions  before  Syracuse  were 

■  '  iiied  with  equal  success  against  Hippocrates 
..:.u  i.jJicydes.  Still  the  Carthaginian  army  remained 
in  its  camp  on  the  shore  of  the  harbour,  partly  in 
the  hope  of  striking  some  blow  against  the  enemy, 
but  more  to  overawe  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
ftarty  in  Syracuse,  which  the  distress  of  the  siege^ 
and  the  calamities  of  Neapolis  and  Tyche,  must 
have  rendered  numerous  and  active.  Meanwhile  the 
summer  advanced ;  the  weather  became  hotter  and 
in  it  tor;  and  the  usual  malaria  fevers  began  to  pre- 
n:iiI  in  both  armies,  and  also  in  Syracuse.  But  the 
air  here,  as  at  Rome,  is  much  more  unhealthy  with- 
out the  city  than  within;  above  all,  the  marshy 
ground  by  the  Anapus,  where  the  Carthaginian 
'— Mv  lay,  was  almost  ))estilential ;  and  the  ordinary 

liner  fevers  in  this  situation  soon  assumed  a 
cbaiBCter  of  extreme  malignity.  The  Sicilians  im- 
mediately moved  their  quarters,  and  withdrew  into 
the  neighbouring  cities;  but  the  Carthaginians  re- 
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CHAP.  Diaincd  on  the  ground,  till  their  whole  army  wa« 
^---  -^  eflfectually  destrojed.  IIipiK)crate«  and  Iliniilcon 
A.C.  212.  both  iicrishcd  with  their  soldiers  ". 
MbbkiSte  "^^^^^  Romans  suffered  less ;  for  MarccUus  huM  <im.ii- 
tercd  his  men  in  the  liouses  of  Neapolis  uid  Tyche ; 
and  the  high  buildings  and  narrow  streets  of  the 
ancient  towns  kept  oflf  the  sun,  and  allowed  both  the 
sick  and  the  healthy  to  breathe  and  move  in  a  cooler 
atmosphere.  Still  the  deaths  were  numerous ;  and 
as  the  terror  of  Archimedes  and  his  artillery  re- 
strained the  Romans  from  any  attempts  to  batter  or 
scale  the  walls,  they  had  nothing  to  trust  to  save 
famine  or  treason.  But  Bomilcar  was  on  his  way 
from  Carthage  with  130  ships  of  war,  and  a  con- 
voy of  seven  hundred  storeships,  laden  with  sui^ 
plies  of  every  description ;  he  had  reached  the  Sici- 
lian coast  near  Agrigentum,  when  prevailing  east- 
erly winds  checked  his  farther  advance,  and  he 
could  not  reach  Pachynus.  Alarmed  at  this  most 
unseasonable  delay,  and  fearing  lest  the  fleet  should 
return  to  Africa  in  despair,  Epicydes  himself  left 
Syracuse,  and  went  to  meet  it,  and  to  hasten  its 
advance.  The  storeships,  which  were  worked  by 
sails,  were  obliged  to  remain  at  Ileraclea;  but  Epi- 
cydes prevailed  on  Bomilcar  to  bring  on  his  ships  of 
war  to  Pachynus,  where  the  Roman  fleet,  though 
inferior  in  numljers,  was  waiting  to  intercept  his  pro- 
gress. The  east  winds  at  length  abated,  and  ]5oniil- 
car  stood  out  to  sea  to  double  Pachynus.  But  when 
"  Uty,  XXV.  26. 
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the  lioniaii  fleet  advanced  against  hini,  he  suddenly    chap. 
changed    his   plans,   it  is   said;    and    having    dis-  ^-^-^ 
patched   orders   to   the  storeships   at  Heraclea   to  A.c.3iar' 
return    immediately  to  Africa,  he    himself,  instead 
of  Migaging  the  Komans  or    making  for  Syracuse, 
passed   along   the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily  without 
stopping,  and  continued  his  course  till  he  reached 
Tan»ntum  ^*. 

Here  airain  the  story  in  its  present  state  flreatly  Epkyd* 

J  r  .  T.  .,w  .,     ,  quiuthe 

needs  explanation.    It  is  true  that  Hannibal  was  very  city,  wUeh 

...  .       1    1       -  m  become*  a 

anxious  at  this  time  to  reduce  the  citadel  of  Taren-  pf«y  to 

•nmrcby. 

turn ;  antl  he  proljably  required  a  fleet  to  co-operate 
with  him,  in  onler  to  cut  ort*  the  garrison's  supplies 
by  sea.  But  15omilcar  hatl  been  sent  out  especially 
to  throw  succours  into  Syracuse;  and  we  cannot 
conceive  his  abandoning  this  object  on  a  sudden, 
without  any  intelligible  reason.  The  probability  is, 
tliat  the  easterly  winds  still  kept  the  storeshi|)S  at 
Heraclea;  and  if  they  could  not  reach  Syracuse,  no- 
thing was  to  be  gained  by  a  naval  battle.  And  then, 
as  the  service  at  Tarentum  was  urgent,  he  thought  it 
best  to  go  thither,  and  to  send  back  the  convoy  to 
Africa,  rather  ihiui  wait  inactive  on  the  Sicilian 
coast,  till  the  wind  became  favourable.  After  all, 
Byracuse  did  not  fall  for  want  of  provisions:  the 
havoc  cause<l  by  sickness,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the 
Carthaginian  camp  on  the  Anapus,  must  liave  greatly 
reduced  the  numlier  of  con««umerH,  and  made  the 
actual  supply  available  for  a  longer  |)eriod.    It  seems 

»•  Livjr,  XXV.  '2T. 
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CHAK  to  have  been  a  worse  mischief  than  the  conduct  of 
w^^  Bomilcar,  that  Epicydes  himself,  as  if  despairing  of 
A.C.  iii  *  fortune,  withdrew  to  Agrigentum,  instead  of  return- 
ing to  Syracuse ;  for  from  the  moment  of  his  de- 
parture the  citj  seems  to  haTo  been  abandoned  to 
anarchy.  At  first  the  remains  of  the  Sicilian  army, 
which  now  occupied  two  towns  in  the  interior,  not 
far  from  Syracuse,  began  to  negotiate  with  Marcel- 
lus,  and  persuaded  the  Syraeusans  to  rise  on  the 
generals  left  in  command  by  EpVv^^-c  an<l  to  put 
thera   to    death.     New  captains- .  1  were  then 

appointed,  probably  of  the  Roman  party ;  and  they 
began  to  treat  with  Marcellus  for  the  surrender  of 
Syracuse,  and  for  the  general  settlement  of  the  war 
in  Sicily'*. 
!•»?"««*<«  Marcellus  listened  to  them  readily  :  but  his  armv 
em^in  was  longing  for  the  plunder  of  Achrndina  and 
Ortygia ;  and  he  knew  not  how  to  disappoint  them  : 
for  we  may  be  sure  that  no  pay  was  issued  at  this 
period  to  any  Roman  army  serving  out  of  Italy ;  in 
the  provinces,  war  was  by  fair  means  or  foul  to  sup- 
port war.  Meanwhile  the  miserable  state  of  affairs 
in  Syracuse  was  furthering  the  wish  of  the  Ro- 
man soldiers.  A  besiege<l  city,  with  no  efficient 
government,  and  full  of  foreign  mercenaries,  whom 
there  was  no  native  force  to  restrain,  was  like  a 
wreck  in  mutiny :  utter  weakness  and  furious  con- 
vulsions were  met  in  the  same  bodv.  Tlie  Roman 
deserters  first  excited  tlie  tumult,  and  persuaded  all 

'«  U»y,  XXV.  2S. 
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the  foreign  soldiers  to  join  them ;  a  new  outbreak  of    chap. 
violence   followed ;    the  Sjracusan  oaptaiti»-general  ^  '  '    ' 
were  maoBcred  in  their  turn :  and  the  foreign  soldiers  a.c.  212. 
were  agiin  triumphant     Three  officers,  each  with  a 
district  of  his  own,  were  appointed  to  command  in 
Achnidiua,  and  three  more  in  Ortygia  ^\ 

The  foreign  soldiers  now  held  the  fete  of  Syra-  y^"  J**"^ 
cose  in  their  hands ;  and  they  began  to  consider  that 
they  might  make  their  terms  with  the  Romanfl^ 
although  the  Roman  deserters  could  not.  Their  blood 
was  not  called  for  by  the  inflexible  law  of  military 
discipline;  by  a  timely  treachery  they  might  earn 
not  impunity  merely,  but  reward.  So  thought  Meri- 
cui^  a  Sfianiard,  wlio  had  the  charge  of  a  part  of  the 
sesrwall  of  Achradina,  Accordingly  he  made  his 
bargain  ^ith  Marcellus,  and  admitted  a  party  of 
Roman  soldiers  by  night  at  one  of  the  gates  which 
opened  towards  the  harbour.  As  soon  as  morning 
dawned,  Marcellus  made  a  general  assault  on  the 
land  front  of  Achradina;  the  garrison  of  Ortygia 
battened  to  join  in  the  defence;  and  the  Romans 
then  sent  boats  full  of  men  round  into  the  great 
barV  ^  ri<l,  efTecting  a  landing  imder  the  walls, 
cam  inland  with  little  difliculty.     Meanwhile 

Mericii-  >|)enly  joined  the  Roman  party,  whom 

he  had  admittcnl  into  Achradina;  and  Marcellus, 
having  his  prey  in  his  power,  called  off  his  soldiers 
from  the  assault,  lest  the  royal  treasures,  which  wwe 
kept  in  Ortygia,  should  be  plumlered  in  the  general 
sack  of  the  town  '*. 

^  Ut7,  XXV.  29.  *•  Uyy,  XXV.  80. 
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^XLv!*  '"    *^^   rr^'jut*'   thu--   -liiii  <!.  tlic  Roman  dr-.  i;.  i^ 

jLv}ri42.  found  an  opportunity  i"  t-Mui'L-  out  of  Syracuse. 
ef£i^t  Whether  they  forced  their  way  out,  or  whether  the 
pimdJrad:  soldiers,  hungry  for  plunder,  and  not  winhing  to  en- 
bakia.  countor  the  resistance  of  desperate  men,  obligtMl 
Marcellus  to  connive  at  their  escape,  we  icnow  not : 
but  with  them  all  wish  or  power  to  hold  out  longer 
vanished  from  Syracuse;  and  a  deputation  from 
Achradina  came  once  more  to  Marcellus,  praying  for 
nothing  beyond  the  lives  and  personal  freedom  of 
the  citizens  and  their  families.  This,  it  seems,  was 
granted;  but  as  soon  as  Marcellus  had  sent  his 
qusDStor  to  secure  the  royal  treasures  in  Ortygia,  the 
soldiers  were  let  loose  upon  the  city  to  plunder  it 
at  their  discretion.  They  did  not  merely  plunder 
however:  blood  was  shed  unsparingly,  partly  by 
the  mere  violence  of  the  soldiers,  partly  by  the  axes 
of  the  lictors,  as  the  punishment  of  rebellion  against 
the  majesty  of  Rome.  Amidst  the  horrors  of  the 
sack  of  the  city,  Archimedes  was  slain  ".  The  sto- 
ries of  his  death  vary ;  and  which,  if  any  of  them,  is 
the  true  one,  we  cannot  determine.  But  Marcellus, 
who  made  it  his  glory  to  carrj-  all  the  finest  works  of 
art  from  the  temples  of  Syracuse  to  Rome  ^*,  would 
no  doubt  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  Archimedes 
walking  amongst  the  prisoners  at  his  triumph.  He 
is  said  to  have  shown  kindness  to  the  relations  of 
Archimedes  for  his  sake  ^' ;  and  if  this  be  true,  he 

"  Liry.   XXV.  81.     Plutarch,  IX.   10.     Cicero,  io  Verrem,  IV. 

Marcellus,    19.      Valerius    Maxi-  54. 

mas.  VIII.  7.  7.  ?•  LWv.  XXV.  31.     Plutarch, 

*•  Livj,  XXV.  40.      Polybius,  Marcellin,  19. 
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earned  a  glorj-  which  few  Romans  ever  deserved,    chap, 
that  of  honouring  merit  in  an  enemy.  ^rrri^T^ 

Old  as  Archimedee  was,  the  Roman  soldier's  sword  A.c.2ii 

Mu«rmble 

dealt  kindly  with  him,  in  cuttinir  short  his  scanty  condition  of 

^  '^     ^  "    the  Syrmcu- 

term  of  remaining  life,  and  saving  him  from  behold-  •»»•• 
ing  the  misery  of  his  country.  It  was  a  wretched 
sight  to  see  the  condition  of  Syracuse,  when  the 
sack  was  over,  and  what  was  called  a  state  of  peace 
and  safety  liad  returned.  Every  house  was  laid 
bare,  every  temple  stript ;  and  the  empty  pedestals 
showed  how  sweeping  the  spoilers'  work  had  been. 
The  Syracusans  beheld  their  captive  gods  carried  to 
the  Roman  ({uarters,  or  put  on  shipboard  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Rome;  the  care  with  which  they  were 
liandled,  lest  the  conqueror's  triumph  should  lose  its 
most  precious  ornaments,  only  adding  to  the  grief 
and  indignation  of  the  conquered.  Those  fathers 
and  mothers  who  were  so  happy  as  to  gather  all 
their  children  safe  around  them  when  the  plunder 
was  over,  had  escaped  the  sword  indeed ;  and  they 
and  their  sons  and  daughters  were  not  yet  sold  as 
slaves;  but  their  only  choice  was  still  between 
slavery  or  death.  They  hatl  lost  every  thing.  VVliat 
food  was  still  remaining  in  the  besieged  city,  the 
sack  hud  either  carried  off  or  destroyed ;  and  if 
food  had  been  at  hand,  they  hml  no  money  to  buy 
it  And  this  came  u|»on  them  after  a  heavy  visitar 
tion  of  HiokncHH ;  when  the  bixly,  reduced  by  that 
wcakenihg  malaria  fever,  needed  all  tender  oare  and 
comfort  to  restore  it,  instoatl  of  being  haraased 
by  alarm  and  anxiety,  and  exi)oscd  to  destitution 
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CHAP,   and  itarfEtioiL     Many  therefore  sold  themseWes  to 
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^"iTcia  ^^®  RoJnan  soldiers,  to  escape  dying  by  hunger ;  and 
A.c.2ia.  the  fiunily  circle,  which  the  sack  of  the  city  had 
spared,  was  again  broken  up  for  ever.  Those  who, 
being  ooBarried  and  childless,  had  given  no  hostages 
to  fortane,  and  v  ho  might  yet  hope  to  live  in  {)6fSoiial 
freedom,  were  only  the  more  able  to  feel  the  ruin 
and  degradation  of  their  country  ".  Syracuse,  who 
had  led  captive  the  hosts  of  Athens,  and  seen  the 
invading  armies  of  Carthage  melt  away  by  disease 
under  her  walls  till  scarce  any  remaine<l  to  fly, — 
Syracuse,  where  Dionysius  had  reigned,  which  Timo- 
leon  had  freed,  which  Iliero  had  cherished  and 
sheltered  under  his  long  paternal  rule, — was  now 
become  subject  to  barbarians,  whom  she  had  helped 
in  their  utmost  need,  and  who  were  repaying 
the  unshaken  friendship  of  Hiero,  with  the  plun- 
der of  his  city  and  the  subjugation  of  his  peo- 
ple. If  there  was  a  yet  keener  pang  to  be  felt 
by  every  noble  Syracusan,  it  was  to  behold  their 
countrjmen,  who  had  fought  in  the  Roman  army, 
returning  in  triumph,  establishing  themselves  in  the 
emptv  houses  of  the  slaughtered  defenders  of  their 
countr)',  and  insulting  the  general  miser}'  by  display- 
ing the  rewards  of  their  treason.  Among  these  was 
Sosis,  assassin,  murderer,  and  traitor,  who  was  look- 
ing forward  to  the  triumph  of  Marcel lus,  as  one  to 
whom  the  shame  of  his  country  was  his  glory,  and 
her  ruin  the  making  of  his  fortune  ". 

•  Diodorw.  XX YI.    Fkvgm.  Mai.         "  Livy.  XXVI.  31. 
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Sjracose  had  fiillen ;  and  the  cities  in  the  eastern  chap. 
part  of  Sicily  had  no  other  hope  now,  than  to  r^-^.-r::^ 
obtain  pardon,  if  it  might  be,  from  Rome,  by  im- 
mediate submission.  But  it  was  too  late :  they  M^^^i^^^ 
were  treated  as  conquered  enemies  " ;  that  is  to  say, 
Maroellus  put  to  death  those  of  their  citizens  wlio 
were  most  obnoxious,  and  imposed  such  forfeitures 
of  land  on  the  cities,  and  such  terms  of  submission 
for  the  time  to  come,  as  he  judged  expedient.  It 
became  the  fashion  afterwards  to  extol  his  humanity, 
and  even  his  refinement",  because  he  showed  his 
taste  for  the  works  of  Greek  art  by  carrying  the 
statues  of  the  Syracusan  temples  to  Rome.  But  his 
admiration  of  Greek  art  did  not  make  liim  treat  the 
Greeks  themselves  with  less  severity ;  and  the  Sici- 
lians taxe<l  him  with  perfidy  as  well  as  cruelty,  and 
regarded  him  as  the  merciless  oppressor  of  their 
country  **. 

>T""Mme  Hannibal's  comprehensive  view  had  not  H.nn.b.1 

Mads  Ma- 

Ic*-.  of  Sicily.     When  he  heard  of  the  havoc  tioM  to 

Siciir  *  kia 

caused  by  the  epidemic  sickness,  and  of  the  death  of  i 
Hipfiocrates,  be  sent  over  another  of  his  officers  to 
share  with  Epicydes,  and  with  the  general  who 
came  from  Cartilage,  in  the  conmiand  of  the  war. 
This  was  Mutinesi,  or  Myttonus,  a  half-caste  Car- 
tliagiiiian,  excluded  on  that  account  from  civil 
honours  '^ ;  but  Ilamiibars  camp  recognized  no  such 


•     I  ivv.  X \V.  4<».  '.rfJ.,  Man.'....,.  .... 
"  (  i..:r...   in    V.irpiii.    IV.    .,j  1  ivy,   XXV.  40.      Polybiu*. 
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CHAP,    (lisiiiiciions;  and  l>ravf  and  able  men,  whatever  was 
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*  \  ' '  their  race  or  condition,  were  sure  to  l>e  einploye<I 
A.C.2I1.  an()  rew&rde<l  there.  Mutines  proved  the  uncrrinji^ 
judgment  of  Hannibal  in  his  choice  of  officers. 
His  arrival  in  Sicily  was  equivalent  to  an  anny : 
being  put  at  the  head  of  the  Numidiaii  cavalry 
then  serving  under  Epicydes  and  Hanno,  he  over- 
ran the  whole  island,  encouraging  the  allies  of  Car- 
thage, harassing  those  of  Rome,  and  defying  pur- 
suit or  resistance  by  the  rapidity  and  skill  of  his 
movements.  He  renewed  the  system  of  warfare, 
which  Hamiicar  had  maintained  so  long  in  the  last 
war ;  and  having  the  strong  place  of  Agrigentum  to 
retire  to  in  case  of  need,  he  perplexed  the  Roman 
generals  not  a  little.  Mareellus  was  obliged  to  take 
the  field,  and  march  from  Syracuse  westward  as  far  as 
the  Himera,  where  the  enemy's  anny  lay  encamped. 
But  he  met  with  a  rough  reception ;  the  Numidian 
cavalry  crossed  the  river,  and  camo  swanning  round 
his  camp,  insulting  and  annoying  his  soldiers  on  guard, 
and  confining  his  whole  army  to  their  intrenchments ; 
and  when  on  the  next  day,  impatient  of  this  annoy- 
ance, he  offered  battle  in  the  field,  Mutines  and  his 
Numidians  broke  in  u|K)n  his  lines  with  such  fury, 
that  he  was  fain  to  retreat  with  all  s{)eed,  and  seek 
the  shelter  of  his  camp  again.  It  api>ears  that  other 
arms  were  then  tried  with  better  success :  the  Numi- 
dians M'ere  tampered  with;  their  irregular  habits 
and  impatient  tempers  made  them  at  all  times  diffi- 
cult to  manage ;  and  a  party  of  them  having  left 
the  Carthaginian  camp  in  disgust,  Mutines  went  after 
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them  to  paHfr  and  win  them  back  to  their  duty,  chap. 
earnestly  conjuring  llanno  and  Epicydes  not  to  ven-  ' — ..— — 
ture  a  battle  till  he  should  return.  But  Hanno  was  A.c.211.' 
jealous  of  Hannibal's  officers;  and  holding  his  own 
commiflaon  directly  from  the  government  of  Car- 
thage, be  could  not  bare  to  be  restrained  by  a  half- 
caste  soldier,  sent  to  Sicily  from  Hannibars  camp, 
by  the  mere  authority  of  the  general.  His  rank  pro- 
bably gave  him  a  casting  vote,  when  only  one  other 
commander  waa  present,  so  that  Epicydes  in  vain 
prote8te<l  against  his  imprudence**.  A  battle  was 
ventured ;  and  not  only  was  the  genius  of  Mutines 
wanting,  but  the  Numidians  whom  he  had  left  with 
Hanno,  thinking  their  commander  insulted,  would 
take  no  active  part  in  the  action,  and  Hanno  was 
defeated  with  low. 

Marcellus,  rejoiced  at  having  thus  retrieved  his  M«rcciiu« 
honour,  had  no  mind  to  risk  another  encounter  with  roIU. 
Mutines  :  he  forthwith  retreated  to  SjTacuse  *^ ;  and 
as  the  term  of  his  command  was  now  expired,  his 
thoughts  were  all  turned  to  Rome,  and  to  his  ex- 
pected triumph.  He  left  Sicily  after  the  fall  of 
Capua,  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  543,  and 
about  a  year  after  the  conquest  of  Syracuse ;  but 
ho  was  not  allowed  to  carry  his  army  home  \iith 
him;  and  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  one  of  the  pray 
tors,  who  8uccee<lod  him  in  his  command,  found 
that  his  province  was  far  from  being  in  a  state 
of  |»eacc.  The  Cartliaginians  had  reinforced  their 
army;  Mutines  with  his  Numidians  waa  scouring 
-  Urj,  XXV.  40.  •»  U»y,  XXV.  41. 
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CHAP,    the  whole  oonntiy ;  ihu  soldiers  were  discontented 
* — '-^  because  they  had  not  been  peniiittcd   to  return 
A.C. 310.  home;  and  the  Sicilians  were  driven  desperate  bj 
the  oppressions  whicli  MarceUiis  had  commanded  or 
winked  at,  and  were  ready  to  break  out  in  revolt 
again". 
Lvriaotia       In  fiEUSt  it  ap{>ear8  that  in  the  year  544,  nearly  two 
8kU7.       years  after  the  &U  of  Syracuse,  there  were  as  many 
as  8ixty>aix  touns  in  Sicily  in  a  state  of  reTolt  from 
Rome,  and  in  alliance  with  Carthage  ".     8o  greatly 
bad  Mutincs  restored  the  Carthaginian  eanse^  that  it 
was  thought  neoessary  to  send  one  of  the  consuls 
over  with  a  consular  army,  to  bring  the  war  to  an 
end.     Accordinp^ly  M.  Valerius  Lapvinus,  who  had 
been  employed  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  on  the 
coast  of  Epirus  conducting  the  war  against  Philip, 
and  who  was  chosen  consul  with  Marcellus  in  the 
year  544,  carried  over  a  regular  consular  army  into 
Sicily ;  while   L.  Cincius,  one  of  the  new  pnetors, 
and  probably  the  same  man  who  \%  knoA^n  as  one  of 
the  earliest  Roman  historians,  took  the  command  of 
the  old  province,  and  of  the  soldiers  of  Canme  who 
were  still  quartered  there  '*.     The  army  with  which 
Marcellus  had  won  Syracuse,  was  now  at  last  dis- 
banded ;  and  the  men  were  allowed  to  return  home 
with  as  much  of  their  plunder  as  they  had  not  spent 
or  wasted ;  but  four  legions  were  even  now  employed 
in  Sicily,  besides  a  fleet  of  100  ships ;  and  yet  Muti- 
nes  and  his  Nuniidians  were  overnmning  all  parts  of 

"  Uv.  XXVI.  21.        «  Liry,  XXVI.  40.        »  Liry,  XXVI.  28. 
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the  kland ;  and  thf»  ^t^*!  of  the  war  seem^'l  ««  rlis-    cHAr. 
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tast  as  ever.  * '-^ 

La?vinu8 athauced  towards  Airrigentuin,  with  small  a.c.  210.' 
hope  however  of  takinc^  the  place ;  for  Mutines  sal-  iwuiied  br 

*  o  »  ^  Hanno,  anJ 

lied  whenever  he  would,  and  carried  back  his  plunder  b«i~f« 

Af-* — 

in  safety  whenever  he  would :  whilst  the  neighl>our-  to 
hood  of  Carthage  made  relief  by  sea  always  within 
calculation,  whatever  naval  force  the  Romans  might 
employ  in  the  blockade.  In  this  state  of  things, 
Leevinus  to  his  astonishment  received  a  secret  com- 
munication from  Mutines,  offering  to  put  Agrigen- 
tum  into  his  power.  The  half-caste  African,  the 
officer  of  Hannibal,  the  sole  stay  of  the  Carthaginian 
cause  in  Sicily,  was  on  all  these  accounts  odious  to 
llaimo;  and  it  is  likely  that  Mutines  did  not  bear 
his  glory  meekly,  and  that  he  expressed  the  scorn 
which  Hannibal's  soldier  was  likely  to  feel  for  the 
pride  and  incapacity  of  the  general  sent  out  by  the 
govcrament  at  home,  and  probably  by  the  party 
opposed  to  Hannibal,  and  afraid  of  his  glory.  But 
whatever  was  the  secret  of  the  quarrel,  its  effects 
were  public  enough :  Hanno  ventured  to  deprive 
Mutines  of  his  command.  The  Numidians  however 
would  obey  no  other  leader,  while  him  they  would 
obey  in  every  thing ;  and  at  his  bidding  they  rose 
in  open  mutiny,  took  poMemon  of  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  town,  and  let  in  the  Romans.  Hanno  and 
Kpirydc»8  liad  just  time  to  fly  to  the  harbour,  to 
ha.stcn  (m  lM>ard  a  nliip,  and  escape  to  Carthage;  but 
their  soldiers,  surprised  and  i>anic-struck,  were  cut  to 
pieces  with  little  resistance;  and  Lsvinus  won  Agri- 
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CHAP.   gentuDL  He  treated  it  more  seyerely  than  Marcellus 
Aviriu  ^^  dealt  with  Syracuse:  after  executing  the  priii- 

A.C.  210.  ci|ml  citizens,  he  sold  all  the  rest  for  slaves,  and  sent 

the  money  which  he  received  for  them  to  Rome  ••. 
'^^.f  y-      This  blow  was  decisive.  Twenty  other  towns,  w!r  'i 


Jj«««p"»^  still  held  with  the  Carthaginians,  were  presently 

trayed  to  the  Romans ;  either  by  their  garrisons,  or 
by  some  of  their  own  citizens ;  six  were  stormed  by 
the  Roman  army;  and  the  remainder,  to  the  number 
of  forty,  then  submitted  at  discretion.  The  consul 
dealt  out  his  rewards  to  the  traitors  who  had  be- 
trayed their  country;  and  his  lictors  scourged  and 
beheaded  the  brave  men  who  hml  ixjrsevered  the 
longest  in  their  resistance  :  thus  at  last  he  was  able 
to  report  to  the  senate  tliat  the  war  in  Sicily  was 
at  an  end. 

•ad  radnen      Four  thousaud  adveuturcrs  of  all  descriptions,  who 

It  to  catbv  .    . 

in  the  troubled  state  of  Sicily  liad  taken  possession 
of  the  town  of  Agath}Tna  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
island,  and  were  maintaining  themselves  there  by 
robbery,  La»vinus  carried  over  into  Italy  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  and  landed  them  at  Rhegium,  to  be 
employed  in  a  plundering  warfiire  in  Bruttium. 
Having  thus  cleared  the  island  of  all  open  disturbers 
of  its  peace,  he  obliged  the  Sicilians,  sajrs  Livy,  to  turn 
their  attention  to  agriculture,  that  its  fruitful  soil 
might  grow  com  to  supply  the  wants  of  Italy  and 
of  Rome  **.  And  he  assured  the  senate,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  that   the  work  was  thoroughly  done; 

•»  U»y,  XXVI.  40.  •»  Li»y,  XXVI.  40. 
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that  not  a  single  Carthaginian  was  left  in  Sicily;    ^^.^^ 
that  the  towns  were  re-peopled  by  the  return  ^^  j^"^^^ 
their  peaceable  inliabitants,  and  the  land  was  again  A.c.210. 
cultivated;    tliat  he  had   laid   the   foundation   of  a 
state  of  things  equally  happy  for  the  Sicilians  and 
for  Rome' . 

So  Laivinus  said ;   and  so  he  probably  believed.  rM.«f»We 

'  *  ^  condition  of 

But  with  the  return  of  peace  to  the  island,  there  came  ^*^7' 
a  host  of  Italian  and  Roman  speculators;  who,  in 
the  general  distress  of  the  Sicilians,  bought  up 
large  tracts  of  land  at  a  low  price,  or  became  the 
occupiers  of  estates  which  had  belonged  to  Sicilians 
of  the  Carthaginian  jiarty,  and  had  been  forfeited  to 
Rome  after  the  execution  or  flight  of  their  owners. 
The  Sicilians  of  the  Roman  \yaTiy  followed  the  ex- 
ample, and  became  rich  out  of  the  distress  of  their 
countr)'mea.  Slaves  were  to  be  had  cheap;  and 
com  was  likely  to  find  a  sure  market,  whilst  Italy 
was  suflering  from  the  ravages  of  war.  Accordingly 
Sicily  was  crowded  with  slaves,  employed  to  grow 
oom  for  the  great  landed  proprietors,  whether  Sici- 
lian or  Italian,  and  so  ill-fed  by  their  masters,  that 
they  soon  began  to  provide  for  themselves  by  rob- 
bery. The  jKwrer  Sicilians  were  the  sufferers  from 
this  evil ;  and  as  the  masters  were  well  content  that 
their  slaves  Hhould  be  maintained  at  the  ex|H>nse  of 
others,  they  were  at  no  pains  to  restraiu  their  out- 
rages. Tims,  although  nominally  at  peace,  though 
full  of  wealthy  proprietors,  and  though  exporting 

•  LUy,  XX VII.  4. 
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CHAP,    com   largely  ererj  year,   yet   Sicily   wm  teem**^' 
with   evils,   which,   seventy  or  eighty  yoare  ui 


A.C.  m.  broke  out  in  the  horrible  atrocities  of  the  Servile 


War 


•« 


•*  Diodoras.  XXXIV.  Excerpt.    Talcdi.  p.  599.    Fforai,  lU.  19. 
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STATE  OF  ITALY.  DISTRESS  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  TWELVE 
'  •  '»\1E8  BEFTSE  TO  SUPPORT  THE  WAR.  ETOHTEEN 
'.VIES  OFFER  ALL  THEIR  RESOURCES  TO  THE 
lOMAirS.  EVENTS  OF  THE  WAR.  DEATH  OF  MAR- 
CELLUS.  FABTUS  RECOTERB  TARENTUM.  MARCH  OP 
HASDRUBAL  INTO  ITALY.  HE  REACHES  THE  COAST 
OF  THE  ADRIATIC.  GREAT  MARCH  OF  C.  NERO 
FROM  APULIA  TO  OPPOSE  HDf.  BATTLE  OF  THE 
METAURUS,  AND  DEATH  OF  HASDRUBAL.  A.U.C.  543 
TO  A.U.C,  547. 

In  followinff  the  war  in  Stdlj  to  its  condosioo  we    chap. 

X  L  VI 

hsTe  a  little  anticipated  the  coune  of  onr  DarratiYe;  > '  ..  '» 

A  I*  C  MS. 

for  we  have  been  speakmg  of  the  coMolship  of  M.  Ac. 211. 
iMinnnM,  whilst  oar  account  of  the  war  in  Italy  has  ofhSiS 
not  ftdvftiM^  berond  the  middle  of  the  preceding  iaktef«r 
ye&i  latter  fMurt  of  the  jear  543  was  marked 

howerer  bj  no  military  actions  of  conieqiieiiee ;  so 
great  an  erent  as  the  fidl  of  Capua  having,  as  wm 
natural,  produced  a  paoaev  during  which  both  par- 
ties  had  to  shape  their  Itatare  plans  aoocMrding  to 
the  alterad  state  of  their  a&ifs  and  of  their  pros- 
peets. 
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Z\}!tT-        lluiiiiilnil  (ui  his  side  had  retired^  as  we  have  soen, 

aLV  I.      ^ 

AlTc^Ma  '"***  Apulia,   after   \m   unsuccessfiil   attempt  upon 
lu^niw     ^^^*^*^"">i»  ft"*^  there  allowed  his  soldiers  to  eiyoy  an 


tk«««t«r  *'^^''^'*1  of  rest.  Tlie  terrible  example  of  Capua 
'•"•y*  shook  the  resolution  of  his  Italian  allies  and  made 
them  consider  whether  a  timely  submission  to  Ilome 
might  not  be  their  wisest  policy;  nay,  it  became  a 
question  whether  their  jxirdon  might  not  be  secured 
by  betraying  Hannibars  garrisons,  and  returning  to 
their  duty  not  empty-handed.  Ilaimibal  therefore 
neither  dared  to  risk  his  soldiers  by  dispersing  them 
about  in  small  and  distant  towns ;  nor  could  he  un- 
dertake, even  if  he  kept  his  army  together,  to  cover 
the  wide  extent  of  country  which  had  revolted  to 
him  at  different  periods  of  the  war.  His  men  would 
be  worn  out  by  a  succession  of  flying  marches ;  and 
after  all,  the  lioman  armies  were  so  numerous,  that 
he  would  always  be  in  danger  of  arriving  too  late  at 
the  point  attacked.  Accordingly  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  abandon  many  places  altogether;  and 
from  some  he  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  migrate, 
and  made  them  remove  within  the  limits  which  he 
still  hoped  to  protect  In  this  manner,  it  is  proba- 
ble, the  western  side  of  Italy,  from  the  edge  of  Cam- 
jiania  to  Bruttium,  was  at  once  left  to  its  fate;  in- 
cluding what  had  been  the  territory  of  the  Capuans 
on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Salenmm,  the  country  of 
the  Picentians,  and  Lucania;  while  Apulia  and  I3nit- 
tium  were  careftiUy  defended.  But  in  evacuating 
the  towns  which  they  could  not  keep,  and  still  more 
in  the  compelled  migrations  of  the  inhabitants,  Han- 
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iiibaPs  soldiers  committed  many  excesses ;  property    chap. 
was  plundered,  and   blood  was  shed  ;  and  thus  the  ~I!l> 
minds   of  the    Italians  were    still    more   generally   Ac. 211,' 
alienated  '. 

Weliave  seen  that,  iniiiuMliatcly  after  the  fall  ofMoT«ii«iu 
Capua,  C.  Nero,  with  a  part  of  the  troops  which  had  mau'InuTe.. 
been  employed  on  the  blockade,  had  been  sent  off  to 
H\mn  -.  Q.  Fulvius  remained  at  Capua  with  another 
jiart,  amounting  to  a  complete  consular  army  ;  and 
some  Mere  probably  sent  home.  The  two  consuls 
marched  into  Apulia,  which  was  to  be  their  pro- 
vince * ;  but  no  active  operations  took  place  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  V.  Sulpicius  was  ordered  to  pass  over  into 
Epinis,  and  succeed  M.  Laninus  in  the  command  of 
the  war  against  Philip.  The  home  administration 
wa«  left  in  the  hands  of  C.  Calpumius  Piso,  the  city 
pra?tor. 

About  the  time  that  the  two  consuls  took  the  com-  M«rceiiui 
mand  in  Apulia,  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  who  had  "'bHIIl  »*  *° 
obtained  that  province  as  pra*tor  at  the  beginning  of  i''i^»"pl«Miki 
the  year,  was  sent  over  to  Sicily  to  comnmnd  the 
army  there,  Marcellus  having  Just  left  the  island  to 
return  to  Home.      Marcellus  was  anxious  to  obtain  a 
triumph  for  his  concpiest  of  Syracuse:  but  the  war 
in  Sicily  was  still  raging;    and  Mutines  was  in   full 
activity.     The  senate  therefore  would   not  grant  a 
triumph  for  an  imperfect  victory,  but  allowed  Mar- 
cellus tin*  honour  of  the  smaller  triumph  or  ovation. 

'    l.tM.  XXVI..iH.  5    l.ivv.  .\.\v  I.  iK 

»  Li»>,  XXVI.  17.  *  LUy,  XXVI.  22. 
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CHAP.  He  WB8  highly  diasatisficd  at  this,  and  consoled  him- 
'-----—;  self  hj  going  up  in  triumphal  procoMJon  to  the 
A.c.si).  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  highest  sommit  of  the 
Alban  hills,  and  oflfering  sacrifice  there,  a  ceremony 
trliich  by  virtue  of  his  impcrium  he  could  lai^'ftilly 
]icrform :  he  might  go  in  procession  where  he 
pleased,  and  sacrifice  M^herc  he  pleased,  except 
within  the  limits  of  Home  itself.  On  the  day  after 
his  triumph  on  the  hill  of  Alba,  he  entered  Home 
with  the  ceremony  of  an  ovation,  walking  on  ft>ot 
according  to  the  rule,  instead  of  being  drawn  in  a 
chariot  in  kingly  state,  as  in  the  proper  triumph. 
But  the  show  was  unusually  splendid ;  for  a  great 
picture  of  Syracuse  Mith  all  its  fortifications  was 
displayed,  and  with  it  some  of  the  very  artillery 
which  Archimedes  had  made  so  famous  in  his  de- 
fence of  them ;  besides  an  unwonted  display  of  the 
works  of  art  of  a  more  peaceful  kind,  the  spoils  of 
Hiero's  palace,  and  of  the  temples  in  his  city,  silver 
and  bronze  figures,  embroidered  earjiets  and  cover- 
ings of  couches,  and,  above- all,  some  of  the  finest 
pictures  and  statues.  Men  also  oliserved  the  traitor 
Soas  ^valking  in  the  procession,  with  a  coronet  of 
gold  on  his  h(>ad,  as  a  bene&ctor  of  the  Roman 
people:  he  was  further  to  be  rewarded  with  the 
Roman  franchise,  ^ith  a  house  at  his  own  clK>ice  out 
of  those  belonging  to  the  Syracusans  who  had  re- 
mained true  to  their  countrv,  and  with  five  hundred 
jogera  of  land,  which  had  either  been  theirs,  or  ]»art 
of  the  royal  domain  \ 

•  LlTy,  XXVI.2I. 
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At  the  einl  of  the  year  Cn.  Fulvius  was  suDiinoned    chap. 

XLVl. 

to  Home  froui   ApuUa  to  preside  at  the  consular 


A.t'.C.  544. 

oomitia.      On   the   day   of  the   election,    the   first  ,.^^;  2*®- 
century  of  the  Veturian  tribe,  which  had  obtained  »•"•  f^ 

^  duct  of 

the  first  voice  by  lot,  gave  its  votes  in  favour  of  T.  jjj|^u^ 
Afanlius  Torquatus  and  T.  Otacilius  Crassus.  ^^^JlSSd' 
the  voice  of  the  tribe  first  called  was  generally  fol- 
lowed by  the  rest,  Man  U  us,  who  was  present,  was 
immediately  greeted  by  the  congratulations  of  his 
friends :  but  instead  of  accepting  theni,  he  made  his 
mj  to  the  consults  seat,  and  requested  him  to  call 
beck  the  century  which  had  just  votetl,  and  allow 
him  to  say  a  few  words.  Tlie  century  was  summoned 
again,  all  men  wondering  what  was  about  to  happen. 
Menliut  bed  been  consul  five  and  twenty  years  be- 
fore, in  tlie  memorable  year  when  the  temple  of 
Janus  was  shut  in  token  of  the  ratification  of 
peaee  with  Carthage ;  twenty  years  had  passed  since 
be  wa»  censor ;  and  though  his  vigour  of  Ixnly  and 
mind  was  still  great,  he  was  an  old  man,  and  age 
bed  made  him  nearly  blind.  "^  I  am  unfit  to  com- 
mand,** he  said;  **for  I  can  only  see  through  the 
eyes  of  others.  This  is  no  time  for  incomi)etent 
geoeisis;  let  the  eenlary  make  a  better  choice,** 
But  the  century  answered  unanimously,  **  that  they 
coold  not  make  a  better;  that  they  again  named 
Manlius  and  Otacilius  consuls.**  **  Your  tempen 
and  my  rule,**  said  the  old  man,  **will  never  suit, 
(iivo  your  votes  over  again ;  and  remember  that 
the  CartluiginianH  are  in  Italy,  and  that  their 
general   is   Hannibal.**     A   murmur  of  admiration 
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CHAP,  bunt  fVom  all  around ;  and  the  voters  of  the  cen- 
aThTsm  ^^"7  ^erc  moved.  They  were  the  younger  men 
A.C.210.  Qf  tjjgip  tribe;  and  they  besought  the  consul  to 
Bummon  the  century  of  their  elders,  that  they  might 
Ik?  piiidod  by  their  counsel.  Fulvius  aecon'-  ' 
summoned  the  century  of  elders  of  the  V» 
tribe;  and  the  two  centuries  retired  to  confer  on 
the  question.  The  elders  recommended  that  Fabius 
and  Marcellu»  should  be  chosen;  or,  if  a  new 
consul  were  desirable,  that  they  should  take  one  of 
these,  and  with  him  elect  M.  Lsvinus,  who  for  some 
years  past  had  done  good  service  in  conducting  the 
war  against  king  Philip.  Their  advice  was  adopted ; 
and  the  century  gave  its  votes  now  in  favour  of  Mar- 
cellus  and  Lacvinus.  All  the  other  centuries  con- 
firmed their  choice;  and  thus  T.  Otacilius  was  for 
the  second  time,  by  an  extraordinary  interference 
with  the  votes  of  the  centuries,  deprived  of  the  con- 
sulship, to  which  some  uncommonly  amiable  qualities 
or  some  peculiar  influence,  had  twice  recommended 
him^  in  spite  of  his  deficient  ability '. 

He  probably  never  knew  of  this  second  disappoint- 
ment ;  for  scarcely  was  the  election  over,  when  news 
arrived  from  Sicily  of  his  death  ^  Cn.  Fulvius  re- 
turned to  his  army  in  Apulia ;  and  as  M.  La^vinus 
was  still  absent  in  Epirus,  Marcel lus  on  the  usual 
day,  the  ides  of  March,  entered  uyton  the  consulship 
alone.  Q.  Fulvius  was  still  at  Capua;  but  Q. 
Fabius  and  T.  Manlius  were  at  Rome ;  and  their 

•  Lifv,  XXVI.  22.  J  Uty,  XXVI.  28. 
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counsels,  toirether  with  those  of  Marcellus,  were  of    chap. 

'        "  XLVI 

the  ffreateet  influence  in  the  senate,  and  probably  < '—* 

®  "^    A.U.C.&44. 

directed  the  government  a.c.  21a. 

There  was  need  of  all  their  ability  and  all  their  firm-  Aianninf 

•^  ^  potture  of 

ness ;  for  never  had  the  posture  of  af&irs  been  more  «"«»« 
alarminfif.     Hannibars  unconqueretl  and  unconquer-  P«tnotk 
able  army,  although   it  had  not  saved  Capua,  bad^t«j^- 
M*asted  Italy  more  widely  than  ever  in  the  last  cam-  "on  of  the 
paign ;  and  it  liad  struck  particularly  at  countries,  ^j"j,, 
which  had  hitherto  escaped  its  ravages,  the  valleys  of  J^'*^*'* 
the  Sabines,  and  the  countrj'  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  p~^«- 
themselves,  up  to  the  ver}'  gates  of  Rome.    Many  of 
the  citizens  had  not  only  lost  their  standing  crops, 
but  their  cattle  had  been  carried  oft^  and  their  houses 
burnt  to  the  ground*.     Actual  scarcity  was  added 
to  other  causes  of  distress;  insomuch  that  the  mo- 
dius  of  wheat  rose  to  nearly  three  denarii,  which  in 
a  plentiful  season  eight  years  afterwards  was  sold  at 
four  asses,  or  the  fourth  part  of  one  denarius  *.     The 
people  were  becoming  unable  to  Ix'ar  farther  burdens ; 
and  some  of  the  Latin  colonies,  wliich  had  hitherto 
been  the  firmest  support  of  the  commonwealth,  were 
sufpected  to  be  not  only  unable,  but  unwilling.     It 
was  probably  to  meet  the  urgent  necessity  of  the 
case  that  the  annies  were  somewhat  reduced  this 
year,  fotir  legions  it  seems,  l>eing  disbanded  '*.     But 
this  fruit  of  the  fall  of  Capua  was  in  part  neutralized 
by  the  necessity  of  raising  fresh  seamen;  for  unless 
the  commonwealth  maintained  its  naval  superiority, 

•  I.Wj.  XXVI.  as.  •  Polybiu..  IX.  44.     l.i>..  XXXI.5. 
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CHAP.  Sicily  would  be  Jost,  and  I*l«ili|)  ini^dit  bo  exported 
on  the  coasts  of  Italj ;  and  the  BiippI y  of  oorn,  wliich 
was  looked  for  from  Egypt  in  the  failure  of  all  nearer 
resourcefl^  would  become  very  precarious  ".  Accord- 
ingly a  tax  was  impose<],  requiring  all  persons  to 
provide  a  certain  number  of  seamen,  in  proportion  to 
the  returns  of  thoir  property  at  the  last  census,  with 
pay  and  provisions  for  thirty  days.  But  our  own  tax 
of  ship-money  did  not  excite  more  op|>o8ition,  though 
on  (lifforont  grounds.  The  people  complained  aloud : 
crowds  gathore<l  in  the  fonim,  and  declared  that  no 
power  could  force  from  them  what  they  had  not  got ; 
that  the  consuls  might  sell  their  goods,  and  lay  hold 
on  their  persons,  if  they  chose;  but  they  bad  no 
means  of  payment ".  The  consuls, — for  LsDnnus  was 
by  this  time  returned  home  from  Macedonia, — with 
that  dignity  which  the  Roman  government  never 
forgot  for  an  instant,  issued  an  order,  giving  the 
defaulters  three  days  to  consider  thoir  dotennination; 
thus  seeming  to  grant  as  an  indulgence,  what  neces- 
sity obliged  them  to  yield.  Meanwhile  they  sum- 
moned the  senate ;  and  when  every  one  was  equally 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  procuring  seamen,  and 
the  impossibility  of  carrying  through  the  tax,  Laevi- 
nus,  in  his  colleague's  name  and  his  own,  proceeded 
to  address  the  senators.  He  told  them  that,  before 
they  could  call  on  the  people  to  make  sacrifices, 
they  must  set  the  example.  **  Let  each  senator," 
he  said,  ''keep  his  gold  ring,  and  the  rings  of  his 

"  Poljbfitt,  IX.  10.  '»  LIt^,  XXVI.  85. 
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wife  ami  children :  let  him  keep  the  Cfolden  bulla    chap. 

XLVI. 

worn  by  his  wins  under  aije,  and  one  ounce  of  cold  — — l-* 

^^  Y  A.U.C  .'>»4. 

for  ornaments  for  his  wife,  and  an  ounce  for  each  of  a.c.  jio. 
his  daughters.  All  the  rest  of  the  gold  which  we 
possess,  let  us  offer  for  the  public  service.  Next, 
let  all  of  us  who  have  borne  curule  offices,  reserve 
the  silver  used  in  the  harness  of  our  war-horses; 
and  let  all  others,  including  those  just  mentioned, 
keep  one  pound  of  silver,  enough  for  the  plate 
needfiil  in  sacrifices,  the  small  vessel  to  hold  the 
salt,  and  the  small  plate  or  basin  for  the  libation; 
and  let  us  each  keep  five  thousand  asses  of  copper 
monev.  \\'ith  these  exceptions  let  us  devote  all 
our  silver  and  copper  to  our  country's  use,  as  we 
haTe  devoted  all  our  gold.  And  let  us  do  this  with* 
oat  any  vote  of  the  senate,  of  our  own  free  gift, 
as  individual  senaton^  and  carry  our  contributions 
at  once  to  the  three  commissioners  for  the  currency. 
Be  sure  that  first  the  equestrian  order,  and  then  the 
mass  of  the  pe<^le,  will  follow  our  example."  He 
■poke  to  hearers  who  so  thoroughly  shared  his  spirit, 
that  they  votetl  their  thanks  to  the  consuls  for  this 
suggestion.  The  senate  instantly  broke  up;  the 
seoaton  hastened  home,  and  thence  came  crowding 
to  the  forum,  their  skvc^s  bearing  all  their  stori's  of 
copper  and  silver  and  gold,  each  man  being  anxious 
to  have  his  contribution  recorded  first ;  so  that,  Livy 
says,  neither  were  there  commissioners  enough  to 
receive  all  the  gifts  that  wen*  brought,  nor  clerks 
enough  to  record  them.  The  example,  as  the  con- 
suls knew,  was   irretistible:    the   equestrian   order 
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CHAP,    and  the  commons  poured  in  tiit'ir  roinrinutions  with 

XLVI 

' — .-L^  eciual  zeal;  and  no  tax  could  have  Huppliecl  the  trea- 

A  U  C  444. 

A.c.'2io.  gury  80  plentifully  as  this  free-will  oflTering  of  the 

whole  people  ". 
vjo*  of         There  is  no  doubt  that  the  money  thus  contribute*! 

lhr«e  Mcri- 

•«^         was  to  l)e  repaid  to  the  contributors,  when  the  re- 
public should  see  better  days;  but  the  sacrifice  con- 
sisted in  this,  that,  while  the  prospect  of  payment 
was  distant  and  uncertain,  the  whole  profit  of  the 
money  in  the  mean  time  was  lost:  for  the  Roman 
state  creditors  received  no  interest  on  their  loans. 
Therefore  it  was  at  their  own  cost  mainly,  and  not 
at  the  cost  of  posterity,  that  the  Romans  maintained 
their  great  struggle;   and  from  our  a<lmiration  of 
their  firmness  and  heroic  devotion  to  their  country's 
cause,  nothing  is  in  this  case  to  be  aljated. 
CompUinu       Nor  is  it  less  striking,  that  the  senate  at  this  very 
rity  of  Ful-  moment  listened  to  accusations  brought  by  vanquished 
MarceUut.   enemics  against  their  conquerors,  and  these  conquer- 
ors men  of  the  highest  name  and  greatest  influence  in 
the  commonwealth,  Marcellus  and  Q.  Fulvius.    When 
Lfevinus  passed  through  Capua  on  his  way  to  Rome, 
he  was  beset  by  a  multitude  of  the  Capuans,  who 
complained  of  the  intolerable  miserj'  of  their  condi- 
tion under  the  dominion  of  Q.  Fulvius,  and  l)esouglit 
him  to  take  them  with  him  to  Rome,  that  they  might 
implore  the  mercy  of  the   senate.     Fulvius   made 
them  swear  that  they  would  return  to  Capua  within 
five  days  after  they  received   their  ansNvr    falling 
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La^vimi8  that  he  dared  not  let  them  go  at  liberty;    ^„»Af- 
for  if  any  Capuan  escaped  from  the  city,  he  instantly  ^J^fc"^ 
became  a  brigand,  and  scoured  the  country,  burning,  ^•^-  *^"- 
robbing,  and  murdering  all  that  fell  in  his  way ;  even 
at  Rome,  Lapvinus  would  find  the  traces  of  Capuan 
treason ;  for  the  late  destructive  fire  in  the  city  was 
their  work.     So  a  deputation  of  Campanians,  thus 
hardly  allowed    to   go,    followed    Laovinus   towards 
Rome :  and  when  he  approached  the  city,  a  similar 
deputation  of  Sicilians  came  out  to  meet  him,  with 
like  complaints  against  Marcellus  '*. 

The  provinces  assigned  to  the  consuls  were  this  ri.e  sw- 
year  to  be  the  conduct  of  the  war  with  Hannibal,  th«tM«ic*i. 
and  Sicily ;  and  Sicily  fell  by  lot  to  Marcellus.     The  h^^t\nv» 
Sidlians  present  were  thrown  into  despair,  when  this      '* 


announced  to  them :  they  put  on  mourning  and 
beset  the  senate-house,  weeping  and  bewailing  their 
hard  fate,  and  saying  that  it  would  be  better  for  their 
island  to  be  sunk  in  the  sea,  or  overwhelmed  with 
the  lava  floods  of  iEtna,  than  given  up  to  the  ven- 
geance of  Marcellus.  Their  feeling  met  with  much 
symfwthy  in  the  senate;  and  this  was  made  so  in- 
ible,  that  Marcellus,  without  waiting  for  any  re- 
X '1111  ion  on  the  subject,  came  to  an  agreement  with 
his  colleague;  and  they  exchanged  their  provinces'*. 

This  having  Ixjen  settled,  the  Sicilians  were  ad-ivir«w>- 
mittod  into  the  senate,  and  brought  forwartl  their  IIUh  ^ Um 


complaint.     It  turned  principally  on  the  cnielty  of  mmi«^ 
making  them  responsible  for  the  acts,  first  of  1  lioro- miimUm. 
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^lAP.    nrmufl,  and  then  of  a  mercenary  soldiery  whicli  they 
iVclii  ^***  "°  means  of  resisting ;  while  the  long  and  tried 
A.C.2I0.  fricnilship  of  Hiero,  proved  by  the  Bonuiii  in  the 
utmoHt  extremity  of  their  fortune,  had  been  for- 
gotten. Marcel Iu8  insisted  that  the  deputation  should 
remain  in  the  senate,  and  hear  his  statement, — an- 
swer he  would  not  call  it,  and  far  lets  defence^  as  if 
a  Roman  consul  could  plead  to  the  accusations  of 
a  set  of  vanquished  Greeks, — but  his  statement  of 
their  offences  which  had  justly  brought  on  all  that 
they  had  suffered.     He  said  that  they  had  acted  as 
enemies,  had  rejected  his  frequent  offers  of  peace, 
and  had  resisted  his  attacks  with  all  i)ossible  obsti- 
nacy, instead  of  doing  as  Sosis,  whom  they  called  a 
traitor,  had  done,  and  surrendering  their  city  into 
his  hands.     He  then  left  the  senate-house  together 
with  the  Sicilians,  and  went  to  the  capitol  to  cany 
on  the  enlistment  of  the  newly  raised  legions  '*. 
T>Mi«eer        There  was  a  stronir  feelinir  in   the  senate  that 
MarwUoa    Syracusc  had  been  cruelly  used ;  and  old  T.  Manlius 

bccMinn  the 

pittwnmor  expressed  this  as  became  him,  especially  urging  the 
unworthy  return  which  had  been  made  to  the 
country  of  Hiero  for  all  his  fidelity  to  Rome.  But 
a  sense  of  Marcellus'  signal  services,  and  of  the 
urgency  of  the  times,  prevailed;  and  a  resolution 
was  passed,  confirming  all  that  he  had  done,  but 
declaring  that  for  the  time  to  come  the  senate 
would  consult  the  welfare  of  the  Syracusans,  and 
would  commend  them  especially  to  the  care  of  Levi- 
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nu8.     A  dojtutation  of  two  senators  was  then  sent    chap. 

XLVI 

to  the  cousul,  to  invite  him  to  return  to  the  senate* :  ^-1 '-> 

the  SjracuBUis  were  called  in,  and  the  decree  was  ac.  Jio. 
read.  Then  the  Sjrracnsan  deputies  threw  them- 
selTes  at  the  feet  of  Marcellus,  imploring  him  to 
forpve  all  that  they  had  said  against  him,  to  re- 
ceive them  umler  his  protection,  and  to  become  the 
patronus  of  their  city  ".  He  gave  them  a  gracious 
answer,  and  accepted  the  office ;  and  from  that  time 
forward  the  Syracusans  found  it  their  best  policy  to 
extol  the  clemency  of  Marcel lus ;  and  later  writers 
echoed  their  language,  not  knowing,  or  not  remem- 
bering, that  these  expressions  of  forced  praise  were 
their  own  strongest  refutation. 

The  Gampanian   deputation  was  heard  with  less  Se»cre 

trrmtment  of 

favour;  but  still  it  was  heard;  and  the  senate  took  thcCmm- 
their  complaint  into  consideration.  But  in  this  case 
no  mercy  was  shown;  and  it  was  now  that  those 
severe  decrees  were  passed,  fixing  the  fiiture  fate  of 
the  Gampanian  people,  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned by  anticipation,  at  the  end  of  the  story  of  the 
iiege  of  Capua  '*. 

The  military  history  of  this  year  is  again  difficult  Opcainf  of 


to  comprehend,  o^^^ng  to  the  omissions  and  incohe- HnTui* 
rence  in  Livyn  narrative.     Two  armies,  as  wo  have  f^^m  fa 
seen,  were  employed  against  Hannibal ;  that  of  Cn.  £!!Jm. 
Falvius,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  in  Apulia: 
and  that  of  Marcellus  in  Samnium.     Where  Hanni- 
Ijal  hail   |>assed  thf  wlufcr.  or  the  end  of  the  pre- 
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CHAP.    itciiiiK  summer,  we  know  not;  not  a  word   iK'injr 

XLVI  o  '  »  o 

'-^'— ^said  of  liis  movements  after  his  incfTectual  attempt 
A.C.  210.  upon  Rhegium,  till  we  hear  of  his  march  against 
Fulvius.  Wo  may  suppose  however  that  he  had 
wintered  in  Apulia;  and  we  are  told  that,  Salapin 
having  been  betrayed  to  the  Romans,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  Numidians  having  been  cut  off  in  it,  Han- 
nibal again  retreated  into  Bruttium ".  With  two 
armies  opposed  to  him,  it  was  of  importance  not  to 
let  either  of  them  advance  to  attack  Tarentum  and 
the  towns  on  the  coast,  while  he  was  engaged  with 
the  other.  He  was  obliged  therefore  to  abandon 
his  garrisons  in  Samnium  and  Apulia  to  their  own 
resources,  and  kept  his  army  well  in  hand,  ready 
to  strike  a  blow  whenever  opportunity  should  offer. 
As  usual,  he  received  perfect  information  of  the 
enemy's  proceedings  through  his  secret  emissaries ; 
and  having  learned  that  Fulvius  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Herdoiiea,  trying  to  win  the  place,  and  that, 
relying  on  his  distance  from  the  Carthaginian  army, 
he  was  not  sufficiently  on  his  guard,  Hannibal  con- 
ceived the  hope  of  destroying  this  army  by  an 
unexpected  attack.  Again  the  details  are  given 
variously ;  but  the  result  was,  that  HannibaPs  at- 
tempt was  completely  successful.  The  army  of 
Fulvius  was  destroyed,  and  the  proconsul  killed ;  and 
Hannibal,  having  set  fire  to  Herdonea,  and  executed 
those  citizens  who  had  been  in  correspondence  with 
the  onpiiiv,  sent   away  the  rest  of  the  population 
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into  Bruttium,  and  himself  crossed  the  mountains    chap. 

XLVl. 

into  Lucanta,   to  look  after   the   army  of  Marcel-  Trrw-ir^ 

Ill«««.  A.C.210 

Marcellus  on  the  news  of  his  colleague's  defeat,  ii«redio« 
left  Samnium,  and  advanced  into  Lucania :  his  ob-p?i««yo' 

Fabiiu. 

ject  now  was  to  watch  Hannibal  closely,  lest  he 
should  again  resume  the  ofTensive;  all  attempts  to 
recover  more  towns  in  Samnium  or  elsewhere  must 
for  the  time  be  al>andoned.  And  this  service  he 
performe<l  Mith  great  ability  and  resolution,  never 
leaving  Hannil>al  at  rest,  and  taking  care  not  to  fall 
into  any  ambush,  but  unable,  notwithstanding  the 
idle  stories  of  his  victories,  to  do  any  thing  more 
than  keep  his  enemy  in  sight,  as  Fabius  had  done  in 
his  first  dictatorship.  Thus  the  rest  of  the  season 
paaeed  away  unmarked  by  any  thing  of  importance  : 
Marcellus  wintered  apparently  at  Venusia;  Hanni- 
bal in  his  old  quarters,  in  the  warm  plains  near  the 
sem". 

In  spite  therefore  of  the  reduction  of  Capua,  the  AdtwuvM 
Roman  aflTairs  in  Italy  had  made  no  progress.     On  £  tJULm 
the  contrary,  another  army  had    been   totally  de-""         ''' 
stroycd ;  and  the  war  with  all   its  burthens  seemed 
intenninable.     But  in  other  quarters,  this  year  had 
been  more  successful :  Lo^vinus  had  ended  the  war 
in  Sicily ;  and  the  resources  of  that  island  were  now 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Romans ;  while   the  Cartha- 
ginian Heots   had  no    {>oint    nearer    than    Carthage 
itself,  to  carry  on  their  o|)erations,  whether  to  the 
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CHAP,  annojaooe  of  the  enemy  s  ooaste,  or  the  relief  of 
'-p'--^  their  own  garritions  at  Tarentuni,  and  along  tbe 
A.C.310.  southern  coast  of  Italy.  In  addition  to  thia^  the 
alliance  which  Ltevinug  had  concluded  with  the 
^tolians  before  he  quitted  Epirus,  had  left  a  far 
easier  task  to  his  successor  P.  Sul]iiciu8,  and  re- 
moved all  danger  of  Philip's  co-operating  with  Han- 
nibal. Meanwhile  Lsevinus  was  summoned  home  to 
hold  the  comitia,  Marcellus  being  too  busily  em- 
ployed with  Hannibal  to  leave  his  army ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  crossed  over  directly  from  Lilyba;um  or 
P&normus  to  Ostia,  accompanied  by  the  African 
Mutines,  who  was  now  to  receive  the  reward  of  his 
desertion,  in  being  made  a  citizen  of  llome  by  a 
decree  of  the  people  **. 
AkmiH        Before   his  de[)arture  from  Sicily,  Lievinus  had 

newi  from  i.   i  •       /•  *  i.  • 

Africa  sent  the  greater  port  of  his  fleet  over  to  Afnca, 
jmrtly  to  make  plundering  descents  on  the  coast,  but 
chiefly  to  collect  information  as  to  the  condition  and 
plans  of  the  enemy.  Messalla,  who  had  succeeded  to 
T.  Otacilius  in  the  command  of  the  fleet,  accom- 
plished this  expedition  in  less  than  a  fortnight ;  and 
the  information  which  he  collected  was  so  impor- 
tant, tliat,  findiug  Lo^vinus  was  gone  to  Rome,  he 
for^varded  it  to  him  without  delay.  Its  substance 
bore,  that  the  Carthaginians  were  collecting  troops 
with  great  diligence,  to  be  sent  over  into  Spain; 
and  that  the  general  report  was,  that  these  Holdiers 
were   to   form  the  army  of  Ilasdrubal,  Hannibal's 
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brolber,  and  were  to  be  led  by  bim  immediately  into    chap. 

XLV] 

Italy.     Tbis  intelligence  so  alanned  tbe  senate,  tbat  "-^-^ 
thej  would  not  detain  tbe  consul  to  bold  tbe  comitia,  a.c.  m 
but  ordered  bini  to  name  a  dictator  for  that  purpose, 
and  tben  to  return  immediately  to  bis  province  ". 

With  all  tbe  patriotism  of  tbe  Romans,  it  was  not  a  dictator 
poflsible  that  personal  ambition  and  jealousy  should  toWd  th* 
be  wholly  extinct  amonsf  them ;  and  tbe  influence  i->t>i»»  ud 
ezerdwd  at  the  present  crisis  bv  Q.  Fabius  and  bis  Oiokd 
preference  of  Q,  Fulvius  and  Marcellus  to  all  other 
commanders,  was  no  doubt  regarded  by  some  as 
excessive  and  overbearing.  The  magistrate  who  pre- 
aded  at  the  comitia  enjoyed  so  great  a  power  over 
the  elections,  tbat  the  choice  of  tbe  dictator  on 
this  occasion  was  of  some  consequence;  and  La>vi- 
nus  intended  to  name  the  cotimmder  of  his  fleet, 
M.  Messalla,  not  without  some  view  possibly  to  his 
o^Ti  re-electir>n,  if  tbe  comitia  were  held  under  the 
auspices  of  a  man  not  entirely  devoted  to  Fabius 
and  Fulvius.  Hut  when  be  deckired  his  intention  to 
the  leoate,  it  was  ob|ecte<l  tbat  a  person  out  of  Italy 
could  not  be  named  dictator;  and  tbe  consul  was 
Ofdered  to  take  tbe  choice  of  tbe  })eoplc  and  to 
name  whomioeyer  the  {leople  should  fix  upon.  In- 
dignant at  tbis  interference  with  his  rights  as  con- 
sul, Laevinus  refused  to  submit  tbe  question  to  the 
people,  and  forbade  the  praetor,  L.  Maiilius  Aci- 
dinus,  to  do  so.  Tbis  bowoYer  availed  bim  nothing ; 
for  the  tribunes  called  the  assembly ;  and  the  {teople 
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CHAP,  resolved  that  the  dictator  to  be  Darned  should  be 
^j-j7^-^  Q.  Fulvius.  Lievinufl  probably  expected  this,  and, 
A.C.  w.  gg  his  last  resource,  ha<l  left  liorae  secretly  on  the 
night  before  the  decinion,  that  he  might  not  be 
con]])ellcd  to  go  through  the  form  of  naming  his 
rival  dictator.  Here  -wns  a  new  difficulty ;  for  the 
dictator  could  only  be  named  by  one  of  the  consuls : 
so  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  Marcellus;  and  he 
nominated  Q.  Fulvius  immediately  '.  The  old  man 
left  Capua  forthwith,  and  proceeded  to  Rome  to  hold 
the  comitia,  at  which  the  century  first  called  gave 
its  votes  in  favour  of  Fulvius  himself  and  Fabius. 
This  no  doubt  had  been  preconcerted :  but  two  of 
the  tribunes  shared  the  feelings  of  Lo^vinus,  and 
objected  to  such  a  monopoly  of  office  in  the  hands 
of  two  or  three  men ;  they  also  complained  of  the 
precedent  of  allowing  the  magistrate  presiding  at 
the  election  to  be  himself  elected.  Fulvius,  with 
no  false  modesty,  or  what  in  our  notioas  would  be 
real  delicacy,  maintained  that  the  choice  of  the 
century  was  good,  and  Justified  by  precedents ;  and 
at  last  the  question  was  submitted  by  common  con- 
sent to  the  senate.  The  senate  determined  that,  un- 
der actual  circumstances,  it  was  im{)ortant  that  the 
ablest  men  and  most  tried  generals  should  be  at  the 
head  of  af&irs ;  and  they  therefore  approved  of  the 
election.  Accordingly  Fabius  and  Fulvius  were  once 
more  appointed  consuls ;  the  former  for  the  fifth 
time,  the  latter  for  the  fourth  ^. 
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Thus  was  the  great  object  gained  of  employing  chap. 
the  three  most  tried  generals  of  the  republic.  Fa-  ■  .v.  ' * 
bins,  Fulvius,  and  Marcellus,  airainst  Ilannilial  in  the   ac  209.' 

.  .  '  ^y  Plwi  for 

approaching  campaign.  Each  was  to  command  at^<-'««>- 
full  consular  army,  Marcellus  retaining  that  which 
he  now  had,  with  the  title  of  proconsul ;  and  the 
plan  of  operations  was,  that,  while  Marcellus  occu- 
pied Hanni))al  on  the  side  of  Apulia,  a  grand  move- 
ment should  be  made  against  Tarentum  and  the 
other  towns  held  by  the  enemy  on  the  southern 
coast.  Fabius  ^>•as  to  attack  Tarentum,  while  Fulvius 
was  to  reduce  the  garrisons  still  retained  by  Hanni- 
bal in  Lucania  •,  and  then  to  advance  into  Brut- 
tium ;  and  that  band  of  adventurers  from  Sicily,  which 
Laevinus  hatl  sent  over  to  Rliegium  to  do  some 
service  in  tliat  <|uarter,  was  to  attempt  the  siege  of 
Caulon,  or  Caulonia.  Every  exertion  was  to  be  made 
to  destroy  Ilannibars  power  in  the  south,  before  his 
brother  could  arrive  in  Italy  to  effect  a  diversion  in 
the  north  ".  I.«a>vinus,  it  seems,  paid  the  penalty  of 
his  opjHwition  to  Fulvius'  election,  in  being  deprived 
of  his  consular  army,  which  he  was  ordered  to  send 
over  to  Italy  to  be  commanded  by  Fulvius  himself; 
an<l  he  and  the  pro-pra»tor  L.  Cincius  were  left  to 
defend  Sicily  with  the  old  soldiers  of  Canna>,  and  the 
remains  of  the  defeate<l  armies  of  the  two  Fulvii,  the 
praetor  and  the  proconsul,  which  had  been  con- 
demned to  the  same  Ijanishment,  together  with  the 
forces  which  they  luul  themselves  raised  within  the 
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CHAP,   island,  partly  native  Sicilians,  and  ]iartly  Numidians, 
]qj^-^  who  had  come  over  to  the  Romans  with  Mutinet*. 
AX.  909.  With  these  resources,  and  with  a  fleet  of  seventy 
ships,  Sicily  was  firmly  held ;  and  Lsvinus,  it  is  said, 
was  able  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  send  supplies  of 
com  to  Rome,  and  also  to  the  army  of  Fabius  before 
Tarentum  ". 
JbTiIiin'        But  before   the  consuls  could   take  the  field,  a 
r^lTta^bT  ^^^orm  burst  forth  more  threatening  than  any  which 
-vt^^      the  republic  liad  yet  experienced.     The  soldiers  of 
the  army  defeated  at  Herdonea,  who  were  now  to 
be  sent  over  to  Sicily,  were  in  a  large  proportion 
Latins  of  the  colonies;  and  as  they  were  to  be  ban- 
ished for  the  whole  length  of  the  war,  fresh  soldiers 
were    to  be   levied   to  supply  their  j»lace  in   Italy. 
This  new  demand  was  the  drop  which  made  the 
full  cup  overflow.     The  deputies  of  twelve  of  the 
colonies,  who  were  at  Home  as  usual  to  receive  the 
consul's  orders,  when  they  were  required  to  funiish 
fresh  soldiers,  and  to  raise  money  for  their  payment, 
replied    resolutely  that  they  had  neither  men  nor 
money  remaining  ". 
•nieconrob      ** The  Roman  people,"  sajrs  Livy,   -liad   at  this 
^Th*tb«^    period    thirty  colonies;"    of  which  number  twelve 
thus  refused  to  support  the  war  any  longer.     The 
number  mentioned  by  the  historian  has  occasioned 
great  perplexity;  but  its  coincidence  with  the  old 
number  of  the  states  of  the  Latin  confederacy  leaves 
no  doubt  of  its  genuineness ;  and  when  the  maritime 
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ooloiiiet  are  excepted,  which  gtood  on  a  different  ^^p. 
footing,  as  not  being  ordinarily  bound  to  raise  (fc~6«. 
meo  for  the  regular  laud  service,  it  agrees  very  A.c.«a 
nearly  with  the  list  which  we  should  draw  up  of 
all  the  Latin  colonics  mentioned  to  have  been 
founded  before  this  period.  But  what  particular 
causes  determined  the  twelve  recusant  colonies  more 
than  the  rest  to  resist  the  commands  of  Rome,  we 
cannot  tell.  Amongst  them  we  find  the  name  of 
Alba,  which  two  years  before  had  shown  such  zeal, 
in  hastening  to  the  assistance  of  Rome  unsummoned, 
when  Hanniljal  threatened  its  very  walls:  we  also 
find  some  of  the  oldest  colonies,  Circeii,  Ardea,  Cora, 
Nepete,  and  Sutrium ;  Cales,  which  had  so  long  l)een 
an  important  position  during  the  revolt  of  Capua, 
Carseoli,  Snnw,  Setia,  Namia,  and  Interamna,  on 
the  Liris.  The  consuls,  thunderstruck  at  their  re- 
fusal, attempted  to  shame  them  from  their  purpose 
by  rebuke.  "^This  is  not  merely  declining  to  funiish 
troops  and  money,**  they  said ;  **  it  is  open  rebellion. 
Go  home  to  your  colonies ;  forget  that  so  detestable 
at*  '  ever  entered  your  heads;  remind  your 
fell  ^«>ns    that  they  are  not  Campanians   nor 

Tui<  .    but    Romans,    Roman    bom,    and    sent 

from  Home  to  occupy  lands  conquered  by  Romany 
to  multiply  the  race  of  Rome's  defenders.  All  duty 
owed  by  children  to  their  parents,  you  owe  to  the 
senate  and  i>eople  of  Home.**    But  in  vain  did  Fabius  « 

and  Fulvius,  with  all  the  authority  of  their  yvwrn  and 
their  great  name,  speak  such  language  to  the  depu- 
ties.   They  were  oddly  answered,  **  tliat  it  was  use- 
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CHAP.    legs  to  consult  their  countrymen  at  home;  the  colo- 

jTucTSX  ^^  could  not  alter  their  resolution ;  for  they  had  no 

A.C.2O0.  mei,  nof  money  left/'     Finding  the  case  hopeless, 

the  consuls  summoned  the  senate,  and  rc>|>orted  the 

fatal    intelligence.      The    courage,    which    had   not 

yielded  to  the  slaughter  of  Canno!!,  was  shaken  now. 

^At  last,**  it  was  said,   "the  blow  is  struck,  and 

Home  is  lost:  this  example  will  be  followed  by  all 

our  colonies  and  allies :  there  is  doubtless  a  general 

conspiracy  amongst  them  to  give  us  up  bound  liand 

and  foot  to  Hannibal  ".'' 

P»?*«»*ie,        The  consuls  bade  the  senate  take  courage:  the 

•«*»«'i^«-  Other  colonies  were  yet  true;  "even  these  false  ones 

0CBOOIOBl6Ai 

tiMMMi*    will  return  to  their  duty,  if  we  do  not  condescend 

reMlTct  to  '' 

'•'»»•       to  entreat  them,  but  rather  rebuke  them  for  their 

notice  of  the 

twelve.  treason."  -Every  thing  was  left  to  the  consuls'  dis- 
cretion; they  exerted  all  their  influence  with  the 
deputies  of  the  other  colonies  privately ;  and  having 
ascertained  their  sentiments,  they  then  ventured  to 
summon  them  officially,  and  to  ask,  **  Whether  their 
appointed  contingents  of  men  and  money  were  forth- 
coming?" Then  M.  Sextilius  of  PVegellai  stood  up 
and  made  answer  in  the  name  of  the  eighteen  re- 
maining colonies:  "They  are  forthcoming;  and  if 
more  are  needed,  more  are  at  your  disposal.  Every 
order,  ever)'  wish  of  the  Roman  people,  we  will  with 
our  best  efforts  fulfil:  to  do  this  we  have  means 
enougli,  and  will  more  than  enough."  The  consuls 
replied,   "Our   thanks   are   all    too   little  for  your 
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desert:   the   whole  senate  must  thank  you  them-    chap. 

XLVI. 

selTee."  They  led  the  deputies  into  the  senate-  .  ^ 
house;  and  thanks  were  voted  to  them  in  the  A.c.im. 
wannest  terms.  Then  the  consuls  were  desired  to 
lead  them  before  the  people,  to  remind  the  i>eople 
of  all  the  services  which  the  colonies  had  rendered 
to  them  and  to  their  fathers,  services  all  sur])a8sed 
bj  this  last  act  of  devotion.  The  thanks  of  the 
people  were  voted  no  less  heartily  than  those  of  the 
senate.  "Nor  shall  these  eighteen  colonies  even 
now,"  says  Livy,  **  lose  their  just  glory.  They  were 
the  people  of  Signia,  of  Norba,  of  Saticula,  of  Brun- 
disium,  of  Fregellai,  of  Luceria,  of  Venusia,  of 
Hadria,  of  Firmum,  and  of  Ariminum;  and  from  the 
lower  sea,  the  people  of  Pontia,  and  of  Pa?stum,  and 
of  Cosa ;  and  from  the  midland  country,  the  people 
of  Beneventum,  and  of  .£semia,  and  of  S})oletum, 
and  of  Placentia,  and  of  Cremona."  The  aid  of  these 
eighteen  colonies  on  that  day  saved  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Siitisfied  now,  and  feeling  their  strength  in- 
vincible, the  senate  forbade  the  consuls  to  take  the 
slightest  notice  of  the  disol)edient  colonies;  they 
were  neither  to  send  for  them,  nor  to  detain  them, 
nor  to  dismiss  them ;  they  were  to  leave  them  wholly 
alone  ". 

It  is  enough  for  the  glory  of  any  nation,  that  its  JJj^^ 
historj-  in  two  successive  years  should   record  two  jjjjijr  o.^ 
such  events  as  the  magnanimous  liberality  of  the  *3]f,^, 
senate  in  sacrificing  their  wealth  to  their  country,  ia^MW»- 

tlMkOMMCf 
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CHAP,    and  the  no  less  maffnanimous  firmnesR  and  wisdom 

XLVI. 

"rrr^r^.  of  their  behaviour  towards  their  colonies.  An  aris- 
A.C.  900.  tocracj  endowed  with  such  virtues  deserved  its 
■sc^idancy :  for  its  inherent  faults  were  now  shown 
only  towards  the  enemies  of  Ilome;  its  nobler  clia- 
ractor  alone  was  displayed  towards  her  citizens.  But 
when  M.  Scxtilius  of  FregeUie  was  standing  before 
Q.  Fulvius,  promising  to  serve  Rome  to  the  death, 
and  the  old  consul's  stem  countenance  was  softened 
into  admiration  and  joy,  and  his  lips,  which  had  so 
remorselessly  doomed  the  Capuan  senators  to  a  bloody 
death,  were  now  uttering  thanks  and  praises  to 
Rome's  tnie  colonists,  how  would  each  have  started, 
could  he  have  looked  for  a  moment  into  futurity, 
and  seen  what  events  were  to  happen,  before  a  hun- 
dred years  were  over!  By  a  strange  coincidence, 
each  would  have  seen  the  selfisame  hand  red  with 
the  blood  of  his  descendants  and  extiniruishing  the 
country  of  the  one  and  the  family  of  the  other. 
Within  ninety  years,  the  Roman  aristocracy  were 
to  become  utterly  corrupted;  and  its  leader,  L. 
Opimius,  as  base  personally  as  he  was  politically 
cruel,  was  to  destroy  Fregella',  and  treacherously  in 
cold  blood  to  slay  an  innocent  youth,  the  last  direct 
representative  of  the  great  Q.  Fulvius,  after  he  had 
slain  M.  Fulvius,  the  youth's  father,  in  civil  conflict 
within  the  walls  of  Rome".  Fre<jella?,  to  whose 
citizens  Rome  at  this  time  owe<l  her  safety,  was 
within  ninety  years  to  be  so  utterly  destroyed  by  the 

•»  VelleiM,  II.  6.  4.      II.  7.  2.      Plutarch,  C.  Gracchus,  c.  xri. 
Appiao  B.  C.  I.  26. 
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Roman  arms,  that  at  this  day  its  very  site  is  not    chap. 
certainly  known :  the  most  faitlifiil  of  colonies  has  • ^ 

^  A.UC..U5. 

perinhe<l  niort*  entirely  than  the  rebellious  Ca|)ua  ".     a.c.  2U9. 

Home  could  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  the  majority  of  Tiiewwred 
her  colonies;  but  their  very  readmess  made  it  de- bruughtout, 
sirable  to  spare  them  to  the  utmost  Therefore  a 
treasure,  which  was  reserved  in  the  most  sacred 
treasury  for  the  extremest  need,  was  now  brou<j]it 
out ;  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  four  thousand  pounds' 
weight  of  gold ;  and  which  had  been  accumulating 
during  a  period  of  about  150  years,  being  the  pro- 
duce of  the  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
every  emancipated  slave,  paid  by  the  person  who 
gave  him  his  liberty.  With  this  money  the  military 
eheste  of  the  principal  armies  were  well  replenished; 
and  supplies  of  clothing  wore  sent  to  the  anny  in 
Spain,  which  P.  Scipio  was  now  commanding,  and 
was  on  the  |Kunt  of  leadin?  to  the  conquest  of  New 
Carthago  '\ 

At  length  the  consuls  took  the  field.     Marcellus,  saninium 
according  to  the  plan  agreed  uf)on,  broke  up  from  !"i.mi"T  * 
his  quarters  at  Venusia,  and  proceeded  to  watch  and  the  un.T* 
faarass  Hanniljal ;  while  Fabius  advanced  upon  Ta-.'Cui.ub- 
rentum,  and  Fulvius  marched  into  Lucania.     Caulo- 
nia  at  the  same  time  was  besiegetl  by  the  band  of 
adventurers  from  Sicily.     The  mass  of  forces  thus 
employed  was  overwhelming;  and  Ilannilml,  while 
he  clung  to  Apulia  and  to  Hruttiuni,  was  unable  to 
retain  his  hold  on  Sainiiium  and  Lucania.     lliose 

**  VelleiiM,  II.  6.  4.    Strabo,  V.  p.  SOS.     Auctor  ad  Htrtnirfaa, 
IV   1  ,  "^M  Uf7.  XXVII.  la 
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CHAP,   great  countries,  or  rather  the  poxierful  party  in  both, 
"rzrirrt  which  ha<l  hitherto  been  in  revolt  from  Home,  now 
A.C.  ao9.  made  their  submission  to  Q.  Fulvius,  and  tlelivered 
up  such  of  IlnnnifHirs  soldiers  as  were  in  pirrison  in 
any  of  their  towns.     They  had  ap{)arently  chosen 
their  time  well;  and  by  submitting  at  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign  they  obtained  easy  terms.     Even 
Fulvius  though  not  inclined   to  show  mercy  to  re- 
volted allies,  granted  them  a  full    indemnity:  the 
axes  of  his  lictors  were  suffered  this  time  to  sleep 
unstained  with  blood.     This  politic  mercy  had  its 
effect  on  the  Bruttians  also :  some  of  their  leading 
men  came  to  the  Roman  camp  to  treat  concerning 
the  Submission  of  their  countrj-men  on  the  terms 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  Samnites  and  Luca- 
nians;  and    the    base  of  all  Hannitxirs  operations, 
the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  was  in  danger  of  being 
torn  away  from  him,  if  he  lingered  any  longer  in 
Apulia  '*. 
SffuSr*  *       Thcii  'lis  indomitable  genius  and  energy  appeared 
Twl'itliro    ^^^  '"**^  ^°  ^'^  '^  brilliancy.     He  turned  fiercely 
iSJ*'*^    upon  Marcellus  engaged  him  twice,  and  so  disabled 
*<««»^      him,  that  Marcellus  with    all    his    enterprise,  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Venusia, 
and  there  lay  helpless  during  the  remainder  of  the 
campaign ''.     Freed  from  this  enemy,  Ilannilml  flew 
into  Bruttium :  the  strength  of  Tarentum  gave  him 
no  anxiety  for  its  immediate  danger;  so  he  hastened 
to  deliver  Caulonia,     The  motley  band  who  were 

**  Livv.  XXVII.  13.  '•  Liry,  XXVII.  1-2— U. 
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beeieging  it  fled  at  the  mere  terror  of  his  approacli,    ^j\^' 
mod  retreated   to  a   neighbouring   hill ;  thither   he  j^ffi^ 
pursued    them,  and    obliged    them  to  surrender  at  a.c.  209. 
discretion".     He  then   marched    back  with   speed 
to  Tarentum,  hoping  to   crush  Fabius,  as    he    had 
crushed  Marcellus.     He  was  within  five  miles  of  the 
city,  when  be  received  intelligence  that  it  was  lost. 
The  Bruttian  commander  of  the  garrison   had  be- 
trayed it  to  Fabius :  the  Romans  had  entered  it  in 
arms:  Carthalo,  the  Carthaginian  commander,  and 
Nico  and  Pbilemenus  who  had  opened  its  gates  to 
Hannibal,  liad  all  fallen   in  defending  it :  the  most 
important  city  and  the  best  harbour  in  the  south  of 
Italy  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans". 

Tlif   news  of  the    fall  of  Paris,  when  Napoleon  HaaniW 

*  tric»  to 

was  hasteuinir  from  Fontainebleau  to  deliver  it,  can  «J«w  vMn» 
scarcely  liave  been  a  heavier  disappointment  to  him,  butwii. 
than  the  news  of  the  loss  of  Tarentum  was  to  Hanni- 
bal. Yet,  always  master  of  himself,  he  was  neither 
misled  by  passion  nor  by  alarm :  he  halted  and  en- 
camped on  the  ground,  and  there  remained  quiet  for 
some  days,  to  show  that  his  confidence  in  himself  was 
unshaken  by  the  treason  of  his  allies.  Then  he  re- 
treaied  sluwiy  towards  Meta|K)ntum,  and  contrived 
that  two  of  the  Metai)ontines  should  go  to  Fabius  at 
Tarentum,  offering  to  surrender  their  town  and  the 
Cartlin^'inian  garrison,  if  their  |iast  revolt  might 
be  forgiven.  Fabius,  believing  the  projKMial  to  be 
genuine,  sent  back  a  favourable  answer,  and  fixed 

••  Utj,  XXVII.  15,  16.  »  Uty,  XXVII.  14,  IS. 
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CHAP,    the  day  on  which  he  would  appear  before  Metapon- 
> 1'  turn  with  his  army.     On  that  day  Mannilml  lay  in 

A  U  C  MS 

A.ciM.' ambush  close  to  the  road  leading  from  Tarentum, 
ready  to  spring  u|K>n  his  prey.     But  FabiuM  (>amc 
not:    his  habitual  caution    made  him  suspicious  of 
mischief;    and    it  was   announced   that  the  omens 
were  threatening :  the  Imruspex,  on  inspecting  the 
sacrifice,  which  was  offered  to  learn  the  pleasure  of 
the  gods,  \*-arned  the  consul  to  beware  of  hidden 
snares,  and  of  the  arts  of  the  enemy.     The  Meta- 
pontine  deputies  were  sent  back  to  learn  the  cause 
of  the  delay ;  they  were  arrested,  and,  being  threat- 
ened with  the  torture,  disclosed  the  truth  **. 
Hercmaina      The    remaining   operations  of  the  campaign  are 
STfldd.     again  unknown :  the  Romans  however  seem  to  have 
attempted  nothing  farther;  and  Ilannilml  kept  his 
army  in  the  field,  marching  whither  he  would  with- 
out opposition,  and  again  laying  waste  various  parts 
of  Italy  with  fire  and  sword  *^     So  &r  as  we  can 
discover,  he  returned  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  his 
old  winter  quarters  in  Apulia. 
i)imtisf»c-       It  is  not  wonderful  that  this  result  of  a  campaign, 
R^.com-  from  which  so  much  had  been  expected,  should  have 
IfJiSt  Mar-  caused   great   disappointment  at  Rome.     However 
nermhTim  much  mcu  rejoicod  in    the  recovery  of  Tarentum, 
coniui.        they  could  not  but  feel  that  even  this  success  was 
owing  to  treason;  and  tliat  Ilannibars  superiority  to 
all  who  were  op|K>6ed  to  him  was  more  manifest  than 
ever.     This  touched  them  in  a  most  tender  point; 

«•  Ury,  XXVII.  16. 
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buctUiG  it  enabled  him  to  continue  his  destructive    chap. 

^^  XLVI. 

rmvAges  of  Italy,  and  thu8  to  keep  up  that  distress  r-r},-^ 
which  had  long  been  felt  so  heavily.  Above  all,  a.c.'sos. 
iii'^  '  n  was  loud  against  Marcellus":  and  if  in 

hi>  ...^  i..ae  he  indulged  in  that  braggart  language, 
which  his  son  used  so  largely  after  his  death,  the 
anger  of  the  people  against  him  was  very  reason- 
able. If  he  called  his  defeats  victories,  as  his  son  no 
doubt  called  them  afterwards,  and  as  the  falsehood 
tiurough  him  has  struck  deep  into  Roman  history, 
weli^ight  the  people  be  indignant  at  hearing  that 
a  victorious  general  had  shut  himself  up  all  the 
summer  within  the  walls  of  Venusia,  and  had  allowed 
the  enemy  to  ravage  the  country  at  pleasure.  The 
feeling  was  so  strong,  that  C.  Publicius,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  a  man  of  an  old  and  respected  tribuni- 
cian  family,  brought  in  a  bill  to  the  people  to 
deprive  Marcellus  of  his  command.  Marcellus  re- 
turned home  to  plead  his  cause,  when  Fulvius  went 
home  also  to  hold  the  comitia ;  and  the  people  met 
to  consider  the  bill  in  the  Flaminian  circus,  without 
the  walls,  to  enable  Marcellus  to  be  present;  for 
his  military  command  hindered  his  entering  the 
city.  It  is  likely  that  the  influence  of  Fulvius 
was  exerted  strongly  in  his  liehalf;  and  his  own 
statement,  if  he  told  the  simple  truth,  left  no  just 
cause  of  complaint  against  him.  He  had  executed 
his  part  of  the  campaign  to  the  best  of  his  ability : 
twice  had  be  fought  with  Hannibal  to  hinder  him 

••  Ury,  XXVII.  ao. 
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CHAP,    from  marching  into  Bnittium;  and  it  was  not  his 

Ati;'&46  ^'^^^  *^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^1  other  Roman  generals  had 

A.c.9oa  been  his  also;  he  had  but  fiiiled  to  do  what  none 

had  done,   or  could  do.     The  people  felt  for    the 

mortification  of  a  brave  man,  who  had  served  them 

well  from  youth  to  age,  and  in  the  worst  of  times 

had  never  lost  courage:  they  not  onlj  threw  out 

the  bill,  but  elected  Marcellus    once  more  consul, 

giving  him,  as  his  colleague,  his  old  lieutenant  in 

Sicily,  T.  Quintius  Crispinus,  who  was  now  pnetor, 

and  during  the  last  year  had  succeeded  to  Fulvius 

in  the  command  at  Capua  ". 

juiiii.  It   marks  our   advance    in   Konian   history,    that 

p***<*-       among   the  pnutors  of  this  year  we  find  the  name 

of  Sex.  Julius  Cscsar;  the  first  Caesar  who  apjiears 

in  the  Roman  Fasti. 

Hoobta  For  some  time  past  the  Romans  seem  to  have 

about  the  ' 

fideiitjrof    mistrusted    the  fidelity  of  the  Etruscans:    and   an 

Ktruna.  "^ 

army  of  two  legions  liad  been  regularly  stationed  in 
Etruria,  to  check  any  disposition  to  revolt  But  now 
C.  Calpuniius  Piso,  who  commanded  in  Etruria,  re- 
ported that  the  danger  was  becoming  imminent,  and 
he  particularly  named  the  city  of  Arretium  as  the 
principal  seat  of  disaffection**.  Why  this  feeling 
should  have  manifested  itself  at  this  moment,  we 
can  only  conjecture.  It  is  possible  that  the  fame 
of  Hasdrubars  coming  may  have  excited  the  Etrus- 
cans. It  is  possible  that  Hannibal  may  have  had 
some    correspondence   with   them,    and    })ersuaded 

•  Livy,  XXMl. -.'I'.  *J1.  "  Livy,  XXVII.  21. 
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them  to  co-oi>erate  with  his  brother.  But  other  chap. 
causes  may  be  imagined ;  the  continued  pressure  of  >rr>rrj 
the  war  uj>on  all  Italy,  and  the  probability  that  A.c.2oe. 
the  defection  of  the  twelve  colonies  must  have 
compelled  the  Romans  to  increase  the  burdens 
of  their  other  allies.  If,  as  Niebuhr  thinks**,  the 
Etruscaiis  were  not  in  the  habit  of  serving  with 
the  legions  in  the  regular  infantry,  their  contribu- 
tions in  money,  and  in  seamen  for  the  fleets  would 
have  been  proi)ortionably  greater;  and  both  these 
would  fall  heavily  on  the  great  Etruscan  chiefs,  or 
Lucumones,  from  whose  vassals  the  seamen  would 
be  taken,  as  their  profKirties  would  have  to  furnish 
the  money.  Again,  in  the  year  544,  when  corn  was 
at  so  enormous  a  price,  we  read  of  a  large  quantity 
purchased  in  Etruria  by  the  Roman  government 
for  the  use  of  their  garrison  in  the  citadel  of 
Tarentum  **.  This  com  the  allieil  states  were  l)ound 
to  tell  at  a  fixed  jirice ;  so  that  the  Etruscan  land- 
owners would  consider  themselves  greatly  injured, 
in  being  force<l  to  sell  at  a  low  price,  what  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  markets  was  worth  four  or 
five  times  as  much.  But  whatever  was  the  cause, 
Mnix'ellus  was  sent  into  Etruria,  even  before  he  came 
into  oflioe  as  consul,  to  observe  the  state  of  afllairs, 
that,  if  necessar}',  he  might  remove  the  seat  of  war 
from  Apulia  to  Ktruria.  The  report  of  his  mission 
seemed  satisfactory ;  and  it  <lid  not  appear  necessary 
to  bring  his  army  from  Apulia  *\ 

•  Vol.  III.P.M5.        ••  LKy,  XXV.  15.         «  Li»y.  XXVII.  21. 
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CHAP.        Yet  some  time  afterwards,  before  Marcellus  left 

' '  Rome  to  take  the  field,  the  reports  of  the  diwiffeo- 

A.o.sn.  tion  of  Arretium  became  more  serious ;  and  C  liosti- 
•rAfTCtfoB.  litis,  who  had  8ucceede<l  Calpumius  in  the  coninmiKi 
of  the  army  stationed  in  Ktruria,  was  ordered  to  lose 
no  time  in  demanding  hostages  from  the  principal 
inhabitants.     C.  Terentius  Varro  was  Hent  to  receive 
them,  to  the  number  of  120,  and  to  take  them  to 
Rome.     Even  this  precaution  was  not  thought  suffi- 
cient; and  Varro  was  sent  back  to  Arretium  to  oc- 
cupy the  city  with  one  of  the  home  legions,  while 
Hostilius,  with  his  regular  army,  was  to  move  up  and 
down  the  country,  that  any  attempt  at  insurrection 
might  be  crushed  in  a  moment  **.     It  api>ears  aUit 
that,  besides  the  hostages,  several  sons  of  the  wealthy 
Etruscans  were  taken  away  to  serve  in  the  cavalry  of 
Marcellus'  army,  to  prevent  them  at  any  rate  from 
being  dangerous  at  home  **. 
DiwMtion       The  two  consuls  were  to  conduct  the  war  against 
RooMB       Hannibal,  whilst  Q.  Claudius,  one  of  the  prstors,  with 
plbiat       a  third  army,  was  to  hold  Tarentum,  and  the  country 
ZmZj      of  the  Sallentines.     Fulvius   with  a   single    legion 


resumed  his  old  command  at  Capua,  Fabiiw  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  from  this  time  forward  no 
more  commanded  the  armies  of  his  country,  al- 
though he  still  in  all  probability  directed  the  mea- 
sures of  the  government  **. 
punorthc  Crispinus  had  left  Rome  before  his  colleague,  and, 
with  some  reinforcements  newly  raised,  proceeded  to 

«  LiTV,  XXYII.  24.  Livy,  XXVII.  SS. 
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iHKTttr  to  take  the  command  of  the  annj  which  chap. 
liad  belonged  to  Fulvius.  His  ambition  ^-as  to  jj-[r^-^ 
rival  the  plory  of  Fabius,  by  attacking  another  of  A.c.iio«. 
the  Greek  cities  on  the  southern  coast.  He  fixed 
upon  Locri,  and  having  sent  for  a  powerful  artillery 
finom  Sicily,  with  a  naval  force  to  operate  against  the 
sea  front  of  the  town,  commenced  the  siege.  Han- 
nibal^s  approach  however  forced  him  tp  raise  it ;  and 
as  Marcellus  had  now  arrived  at  Venusia,  he  re- 
treated thither  to  co-operate  with  his  colleague.  The 
two  armies  were  encamped  apart,  about  three  miles 
finom  each  other:  two  consuls,  it  was  thought,  must 
at  any  rate  be  able  to  occupy  Hannibal  in  Apulia, 
while  the  siege  of  Locri  was  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
fleet  and  artillery  from  Sicily,  with  the  aid  of  one  of 
the  two  legions  commanded  by  the  pnetor  Q.  Clau- 
dius at  Tarentum.  Such  was  the  Roman  plan  of 
campaign  for  the  year  54'»,  th«»  eleventh  of  this 
memorable  war  **. 

The  two  armies  opi>o0ed  to  Hannibal  must  have  Umnnibd 

dcttroy*  k 

amounted  at  least  to  40,000  men :  he  could  not  i«|Ma  mi 
TMiture  to  risk  a  battle  against  so  large  a  force :  but  i^ocH. 
bb  eye  was  everywhere ;  and  he  was  neither  ignorant 
nor  Unobservant  of  what  was  going  on  in  his  rear,  and 
of  the  intended  march  of  the  legion  from  Tarentum 
to  carry  on  the  siege  of  [.lOcri  by  land.  So  con- 
fident was  he  in  his  superiority,  that  ho  did  not 
hesitate  to  detach  a  force  of  3000  horse  and  '2000 
foot  from  his  already  inferior  numbers,  to  intercept 
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CHAP,  these  troope  on  their  way :  and  while  the  Rornms 
^j-jj^-^'  marched  on  in  confidence,  supposing  that  Hannibal 
A.c.iot.  was  fiir  away  in  Apulia,  they  suddenly  foun<l  their 
road  beset;  and  HannilNipR  dreaded  cavalry  broke  in 
upon  the  flanlcH  of  their  column.  The  rout  was  com- 
plete in  an  instant;  the  whole  Roman  division  wa.s 
destroyed  or  disi)ersed;  and  the  fugitives,  escaping 
over  the  count rj'  in  all  directions,  fled  Ixick  to  Taren- 
tum  *'.  The  fleet  from  Sicily  were  obli^jcd  therefore 
to  carry  on  the  siege  of  Locri  as  well  as  they  could, 
with  no  other  help. 
^J*^*'  This  signal  service  rendered,  Ilaimibars  detach- 
mStTIiu.  "^^"*'  returned  to  his  camp,  bringing  back  their  nu- 
u^'J^b'Jh  ^®*^^^  prisoners.  Fre(|uent  skirmishes  took  place 
between  the  opposed  armies;  and  Hannibal  was  con- 
tinually hoping  for  some  opportunity  of  striking  a 
blow.  A  hill  covered  with  copse  wood  rose  between 
the  two  armies,  and  had  been  occupied  hitherto 
by  neither  jmrty;  only  Hannibal's  light  cavalry 
were  used  to  lurk  amongst  the  trees  at  its  foot, 
to  cut  off*  any  stragglers  from  the  enemy's  camp. 
The  consuls,  it  seems,  wished  to  remove  their  camf) 
— for  the  two  consular  armies  were  now  encamped 
together — to  this  hill ;  or  at  any  rate  to  occupy 
it  as  an  entrenched  post,  from  which  they  might 
command  the  enemy's  movement.  But  they  re- 
solved to  reconnoitre  the  ground  for  themselves; 
and  accordingly,  they  rode  forward  with  two  hundred 
cavalry,  and  a  few  light-armed  soldiers,  leaving  their 
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troops  behiud  lu  the  camp,  with  orders  to  be  in  cfiAP. 
readiness  on  a  signal  given  to  advance  and  take  pos-  ^rr^-j:^ 
tession  of  the  hill".  The  jjarty  ascended  the  hill  A.c.i!oe. 
without  op|>o8ition,  and  rode  on  to  the  side  to- 
wards the  enemy,  to  take  a  view  of  the  country 
in  that  direction.  Meantime  the  Numidians  who 
had  always  one  of  their  number  on  the  look-out,  to 
give  timely  notice  of  any  thing  that  approached,  as 
they  were  lurking  under  the  hill,  were  warned  by 
their  scout,  that  a  party  of  Romans  were  on  the 
heights  above  them.  No  doubt  he  had  marked  the 
scarlet  war-cloaks  of  the  generals,  and  the  lictors 
who  went  before  them,  and  told  his  companions  of 
the  golden  prize  that  fortune  had  thrown  into  their 
hands.  The  Numidians  stole  along  under  the  hill, 
screened  by  the  trees,  till  they  got  roun<l  it,  between 
the  party  on  the  summit  and  the  Koman  camp: 
then  they  charged  up  the  ascent,  and  fell  suddenly 
ufion  the  astonished  enemy.  Tlie  whole  afiair  was 
over  in  an  instant :  Marcellus  was  nin  through  the 
body  with  a  s[)ear,  and  killed  on  the  spot ;  his  son 
and  Crispinus  were  des|)erately  wounded ;  the  Etrus- 
can .horsemen,  who  formed  the  greater  (lart  of  the 
detachment,  had  no  inclination  to  fight  in  a  service 
which  they  had  been  forced  to  enter;  the  Fregel- 
lana,  who  fonned  the  remainder  of  it,  were  too  few  to 
do  any  thing ;  all  were  obliged  to  ride  for  their  livett, 
and  to  lenp  their  horses  down  the  broken  ground 
on   tlx'  Yiil)   MJdeH  to  escape   to   their   camp.     Tlie 
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xltF*    ^^^^'^^^  ^^  *^®  camp  saw  the  skirmish,  but  could  not 
AATcTii  CO*"**  ^  ^^'^   rescue    in    time.     Crispinus  and    the 
A.c.  aot.  young  Marcellus  rode  in  covered  with  hlood,  and 
followed  by  the  scattered  survivors  of  the  party;  but 
MarcelluB,  six  times  consul,  the  bravest  and  stoutest 
of  sohliers,  who  had  dedicated  the  spoils  of  the  Gaid- 
ish  king,  slain  by  his  own  hand,  to  Ju|>iter  F^eretriiw 
in  the  capitol,  was  lying  dead  on  a  immeless  hill; 
and  his  arms  and  l)ody  were  Hnnnil)ar»  ^*. 
•my  w^      The  Numidians,  hardly  believing  what  they  had 
SSiJil^  done,  rode  back  to  their  camp  to  report  their  ox- 
iJ^T***'  traordinary   achievement.      Mannil>al    instantly    put 
his  army  in  motion,  and    occupied    the  fatal    hill. 
There  he  found  the  Ijody  of  Marcel lus,  Mhich  he  is 
said  to  have  looked  at  for  some  time  with  deep  in- 
terest, but  with  no  word  or  look  of  exultation :  then 
he   took   the  ring  from  the  finger  of  the  bo<ly,  and 
ordered,  as  he  had  done  before  in  the  case  of  F'lami- 
nins    and  Gracchus,  that  it  should    be   honourably 
bunied,  and  that  the  ashes  should  be  sent  to  Marcoi- 
lus'  son  ".  The  Romans  left  their  camp  under  cover  of 
the  night,  and  retreated  to  a  position  of  greater  secu- 
rity: they  no  longer  thought  of  detaining  HannilMii 
from  Bruttium ;  their  only  hope  was  to  escape  out 
of  his  reach.     Then  Hannibal  flew  once  more  to 
the  relief  of  Locri :   the  terror  of  the  approach  of 
his  Numidian  cavalry  drove  the  Romans  to  their 
ships;    all  their  costly  artillery  and  engines  were 
abandoned;   and    the  siege  of  Locri,    no    less   dis- 
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astrout  to  the  Roman  naval  force  than  to  their  land    chap. 
annr,  M-as  effectually  raised  *•.  -^ '-' 

A.U.C.  54C 

During  the  rest  of  the  8ea.son  the  fiehl  was  again   ac. 208. 
left  free  to  Hannibal;  and   his  destructive  ravages  «*'■"« n>«^ 
were  earned  on,  we  may  be  sure,  more  widely  than  Md  ■.  um 
even  in  the  precetling  year.     The  army  of  Mareellus  pinM««rf 
lay  within  the  walls  of  Venusia ;  that  of  Crispinus 
retreated  to  Capua  ' ;  officers  having  been  sent  by 
the  senate  to  take  the  command  of  each  provision- 
ally.    Crispinus  was  desired  to  name  a  dictator  for 
hoMing  the  coniitia;  and  he  accordingly  nominated 
the   old  T.  Manlius  Torquatus;    soon    after  which 
he  die<l  of  the  effect  of  his  wounds;  and  the  re- 
public, for  the  first  time  on  record,  was  deprived  of 
both  its  consuls,  before  the  expiration  of  their  office, 
by  a  violent  dojith  ". 

The  public  anxiety  alK)ut  the  choice  of  new  con-  The  Mairi- 
suls  was    quickened  in  the  highest  degree  by  the  tuimp  of 
arrival  of  an  embassy  from  Massilia.  The  MassilianSi  i^iacia 
true  to  their  old  friendship  with  Rome,  made  haste  to 
arqtiaint  their  allies  with  the  danger  that  wa.s  threat- 
ening  them.     Hatulrulwl,    Ilunniljars   brother,    liad 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  interior  of  Gaul ;  he  liad 
brought  a  largo  treasure  of  money  with  him,  and  was 
mining  Noldien  busily.   Two  Romana  wera  aent  back 
to  (iaul  with  the  Massilian  ambaasadon  to  ascertain 
the  cxnct  state  of  affiurs;  and  tbeae  ofiicen,  on  their 
n'tum  to  Rome,  informed  the  aenate,  that,  through 
the  connexiooa  of  B^tassilia  with  some  of  the  chiefr 
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xVvi  '**  *^*®  interior,  they  had  made  out  that  Hasdrubnl 
A.uA  546  ^^^^  complete<l  his  levies,  and  was  only  waiting  for 
A.c.9ue.  tjie  fii^t  molting  of  the  snows  to  cross  the  Al] ». 
The  senate  therefore  must  expect  in  the  next  cam- 
paign to  see  two  sons  of  llamilcar  in  Italy  *'. 
"*??;«».  Reserving  the  detail  of  the  war  in  Spain  for 
^"f''  another  place,  I  need  only  relate  here  as  much 
as  is  necessary  for  understanding  IIa.sdrubars  ex- 
pedition. Early  in  the  season  of  o4(),  while  the 
other  CSaithaginian  generals  were  in  distant  parts  of 
the  i)eninsula,  Hasdrubal  had  been  obliged  with  his 
single  army  to  give  Imttlc  to  Scipio  at  Ba?cula,  a 
place  in  the  south  of  Spain,  in  tlie  upper  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Ba*tis ;  and  having  been  defeated 
there,  had  succeeded  nevertheless  in  carrying  off 
his  elephants  and  money,  and  had  retreated  first 
towards  the  Tagus,  and  then  towards  the  western 
Pyrenees,  whither  Scipio  durst  not  follow  him,  for 
fear  of  abandoning  the  sea-eoast  to  the  other  Car- 
thaginian generals**.  By  this  movement  Hasdniltal 
masked  his  projects  from  the  view  of  the  Romans ; 
they  did  not  know  whether  he  had  merely  retired 
*  to  recruit  his  army  in  order  to  take  the  field 
against  Scipio,  or  whether  he  was  preimring  for  a 
march  into  Italy  *'.  But  even  if  Italy  were  his 
object,  it  was  supposed  tliat  he  would  follow  the 
usual  route,  by  the  eastern  Pyrenees  along  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  Scipio  accordingly  took 
the  precaution  of  securing  the  passes  of  the  moun- 
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tains  in  this  direction,  on  the  present  road  between  chap. 
Barcelona  and  Perj)ignan  *  ;  jwrhaps  also  he  secured  r7r>n^ 
those  other  passes  more  inland,  leading  from  the  a.c.  aoe. 
three  valleys  which  meet  above  Lerida,  into  Lan- 
;ruedoc,  and  to  the  streams  which  feed  the  Garonne. 
Hut  llasdrubars  real  line  of  march  was  wholly  un- 
suspected: for  passing  over  the  ground  now  so 
famous  in  our  own  military  annals,  near  the  highest 
fiart  of  the  course  of  the  Ebro,  he  turned  the  Pyre- 
nees at  their  western  extremity,  and  entered  Gaul 
by  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  by  the  Bidassoa  and  the 
Adour ".  Thence  striking  eastward,  and  avoiding 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  pene- 
trated into  the  country  of  the  Ar>'emi ;  and  so 
would  cross  the  Uhone  near  Lyons,  and  join  Han- 
nibal's route  for  the  first  time  in  the  plains  of 
Dauphine,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Alps.  This  new 
and  remote  line  of  march  concealed  him  so  long, 
even  from  the  knowle<lge  of  the  Massilians,  and 
obliged  them  to  seek  intelligence  of  his  movements 
from  the  chiefs  of  the  interior  ". 

Now  then  the  decisive  year  was  come,  the  point  Doaba  at 

Room  aboot 

of  the  great  struggle  so  long  delayed,  but  which  tliQ  ti>erhoic«or 

OODKul*. 

Carthaginians  had  never  lost  sight  of,  when  Italy 
was  to  be  assailed  at  once  from  the  north  and  from 
the  Boutli,  by  two  Garthaginian  armies,  led  by  two 
sons  of  Ilamilcar.  And  at  this  moment  Marcellus, 
HO  long  the  hope  of  Home,  was  gone;  Fabius  and 
I\iIviiiH  w(>ri>   iMifeebled   by  age;    T..:i>vinuH,    whoae 
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cnAP.    f«rv{ce0  in  Mace<l  imI  Sicily  had  \)ovn  ho  im- 

XLVI 

J—,-—  (Mirtant,  had  oflren«U  «i  li,.  ruling  party  in  the  8c>nate 
A.C. -m;  hy  his  opiKMiition  to  the  appointment  of  Fulviun  as 
dictator  two  years  before;  and  no  important  com- 
mand would  as  yet  be  intrusted  to  him.  In  this 
state  of  things  the  general  voice  pronounced  that  the 
best  consul  who  could  be  chosen  was  C.  Ckudius 
Nero". 

c.  Vm.  Q^  Nero  came  of  a  noble  lineage^  being  a  patrician 
of  the  Claudian  house,  and  a  great-grandson  of  the 
famous  censor,  Appius  the  blind.  He  had  servetl 
throughout  the  war,  as  lieutenant  to  Marceilus  in 
540 ;  as  praetor  and  proprwtor  at  the  siege  of  Capua, 
in  542  and  543 ;  as  propraetor  in  S|min  in  544 ;  and 
lastly  as  lieutenant  of  Marceilus  in  545  ".  Yet  it  is 
strange  that  the  only  mention  of  him  personally 
before  his  consulship  which  has  reached  us,  is  un- 
favourable: he  is  said  to  have  sho^n  a  want  of 
rigour  when  serving  under  Marceilus  in  540,  and  a 
want  of  ability  in  his  command  in  Spain  *'.  But 
these  stories  are  perhaps  of  little  authority ;  and  if 
they  are  true,  Nero  must  have  redeemed  his  faults 
by  many  proofs  of  courage  and  wisdom ;  for  his 
countrymen  were  not  likely  to  choose  the  geneial 
rashly,  who  was  to  command  them  in  the  most 
perilous  moment  of  the  whole  war;  and  we  know 
that  their  choice  was  amply  justified  by  the  event. 

M.  liriM.        But  if  Nero  were  one  consul,  who  was  to  be  his 
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collra^io?  It  must  be  some  one  who  was  not  a  chap. 
patriciaiu  to  comply  with  the  Liciuian  law,  and  the  — '  — 
now  settled  practice  of  the  constitution.  But  there  a.( 
was  no  Decius  living,  no  Curius,  no  Fabricius;  and  the 
glory  of  the  great  house  of  the  Metelli  had  hitherto, 
during  the  second  Punic  war,  been  somewhat  in 
eclipse,  bearing  the  shame  of  that  ill-advised  Metel- 
lua,  who  dared  after  the  rout  of  Canna;  to  speak  of 
abandoning  Italy  in  despair.  The  brave  and  kindly 
Gracchus  the  1k)!(1  Flaniinius  the  unwearied  and  un- 
daunted Marcellus,  had  all  fallen  in  their  country's 
cause.  Varro  was  living,  and  had  learnt  wisdom  by 
experience,  an<l  was  serving  the  state  well  and  faith- 
fully; but  it  would  he  of  evil  omen  to  send  him 
again  with  the  last  army  of  the  commouMcalth  to 
encounter  a  son  of  Ilamilcar.  At  last  men  reniem- 
hend  a  stem  and  sullen  old  man,  M.  Livius,  who 
had  been  consul  twelve  years  before,  and  had  then 
done  good  Berrice  against  the  Illyrians  and  obtained 
a  triumph,  the  last  which  Ilome  had  seen";  but 
whose  hard  nature  liad  made  him  generally  odious, 
and  who,  having  been  accused  before  the  people 
of  dividing  the  lUyrian  spoil  amongst  his  soldiers 
un&irly,  had  been  found  guilty  and  fined  '^  The 
shame  and  the  sense  of  wrong  had  so  struck  him, 
— for  though  ungraciout  and  unjust  from  tem)>er, 
he  was  above  corruption, — tliat  for  some  years  he 
lived  wholly  in  tiie  country;  and  though  he  had 
since  rrtunie<l  to  Rorae^  and  the  last  censors   had 
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CHAP.    ohlijrtMl    him    to    rrsuiiie    h\^    y\nrv    in    the    senate, 

XLVI 

' '-^  yet  he  had  never  spoken  therts  till  this  very  year, 

A.c.'207.'  when  the  attacks  made  on  his  kinsman,  thegovemor 
of  Tarentum,  had  induced  him  to  open  his  lips  in  his 
defence.  He  was  misanthropical  to  all  men,  and 
especially  at  enmity  Mith  C.  Nero:  yet  there  were 
qualities  in  him  well  suited  to  the  present  need ;  and 
the  senators  suggested  to  their  friends  and  tribes- 
men and  dependents,  that  no  better  consuls  could 
be  appointe<l  than  C.  Nero  and  M.  Livius^". 
Hecoawnu  The  pcoplc  might  agree  to  choose  Livius,  but 
to  b«  rboKD  would  he  consent  to  be  chosen  ?    At  first  he  refused 

COtlAul  \ 

altogether:  "If  he  were  fit  to  be  consul,  why  had 
they  condemned  him  ?  if  he  had  been  justly  con- 
demned, how  could  he  deserve  to  be  consul  i"  But 
the  senators  reproved  him  for  this  bitterness,  telling 
him  "that  his  country's  harshness  was  to  be  borne 
like  a  parent's,  and  must  be  softened  by  patient 
submission."  Overpowered,  but  not  melted,  he  con- 
sented to  be  elected  consul. 
MjdUre-  Then  the  senators,  and  especially  Q.  Fabiua,  be- 
N«».  sought  him  to  be  reconciled  to  his  colleague.  **To 
what  purpose?"  he  replied:  "we shall  both  ser>'e  the 
commonwealth  the  better,  if  we  feel  that  an  enemy's 
eye  is  watching  for  our  faults  and  negligences."  But 
here  again  the  senate's  authority  prevailed ;  and  the 
consuls  were  publicly  reconciled  ".  Yet  the  vindictive 
temper  of  Livius  still  burnt  within  him  so  fiercely, 
that,  before  he  took  the .  field,  when  Q.  Fabius  was 
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vapag  \dm  not  to  be  ivh  in  haarding  a  battle^    chap. 
nntil  be  bad  veO  karat  the  atrei^  of  bis  enemj,  —J^ 
be  replied,  *tbat  be  wnld  igbt  aa  soon  m  ever^av. 
be  came  in  ngbt  of  bim  f  and  wben  Fabius  asked 
bin  wbj  he  wnt  to  impatieBt^  be  answered,  ^Be- 
canw  I  thirst  eidier  for  tbe  gioiy  of  a  Tietorr,  or 
for  tbe  pleasare  of  seeing  Uie  defeat  of  mj  unjust 
eowilf3mien  ^.* 

It  is  wortb  while  to  remark  what  gigantie  efciCs  mw—iw 
tbe  Romans  made  for  this  great  campaign.    One«rtk*a^ 
eoBsnl  was  to  baTe  Cisalpine  Gaul  for  bis  prorinee,  "^ 
tbe  other  Lfocania  and  Bruttium;   each  with   the 
■anal  eonsnlar  army  of  two  l^ions^  and  an  equal 
fotee  of  Itafian  albesL    Tbe  ansy  of  tbe  north  waa 
snppovted  br  two  othen  of  eipnl  foree;  oot^  eom- 
manded   br  L.  Porcioi^  one  of  tbe  pneCon^ 
to  c<M»perato  with  it  in  the  field ;  the  other,  e 
— wiffiii  bj  C.  Varro,  was  to  OTeimwe  Etniria,  and 
form  a  maiie.     In  like  manner  tbe  eonsnl  of  tbe 
amy  of  tbe  aondi  bad  two  similar  annies  at  bn  dis- 
posal, bcatdes  bis  own;  one  in  Bruttium,  of  which 
old  Q.  Fulrins  ooee  more  took  the  conmiand,  and 
another  in  the  neigfabowhood  of 'Duentnm.  Besides 
these  twelve  Wgiim^  one  legion  oeenpied  Gspoa, 
and  two  new  home  l^gioaB  were  raised  for  the  im- 
Bwdiate  defcatc  of  Rome.    Tbns  fifteen  l^giom^ 
containing  75,000  Roman  dtiaeni^  besides  an  eqnal 
mnnber  of  Italian  ailiei^  were  in  araia  this  fear  fiir 
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PHAF.    the  protection  of  italv.     In  this  same  vcjir  the  re- 

XLVI. 

• '-'  turn  of  the  whole  population  of  Uonian  citizens  of 

A.IJ.C.  i47.  !•  t 

Ax;.ao7.  an  age  to  bear  anns  according  to  the  census, 
amounted  only  to  137,108;  and  in  addition  to  the 
forces  employed  in  Italy,  eight  legions  were  serving 
abroad ;  two  in  Sicily,  two  in  Sardinia,  and  four  in 
Spain  '\ 

**•"•  Soldiers  were  raised  with  a  strictness  never  known 

UKMI  to 

™i»  ^">«f^  before ;  insomuch  that  even  the  maritime  colonies 
were  called  u|>on  to  funiish  men  for  the  legions, 
although  onlinarily  exempted  from  this  service, 
on  the  ground  tliat  their  citizens  were  responsible 
for  the  defence  of  the  searcoast  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. Only  Antium  and  Ostia  were  allowed 
to  retain  their  customary  exemption;  and  the  meo 
within  the  military  age  in  both  these  colonies  were 
obliged  to  swear  that  they  would  not  sleep  out 
of  their  cities  more  than  thirty  nights,  so  long  as 
the  enemy  should  Ik?  in  Italy.  The  slaves  also  were 
again  invited  to  enlist;  and  two  legions  were  com- 
posed out  of  them;  and  after  all,  so  }>erilous  wras 
the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  north  from  the  know*n 
disaffection  of  Etruria,  and  even  of  Umbria,  that 
P.  Scipio  is  said  to  have  draughted  10,000  foot 
and  1000  horse  from  the  forces  of  his  province, 
*  and   sent   them   by  sea  to  reinforce   the  army   of 

the  north ;  while  the  prsetor  commanding  in  Sicily 
sent  4000  archers  and  slingers  for  the  army  of  the 

»>  Livy,  XXV1I.36. 
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south.     The  lot  decided  that  M.  Livius  was  to  be    chap. 
opposed  to  Ilasdrubal,  C.  Nero  to  Hannibal  ^*.  ^T"-""?' 

Meantime  Hasdrubal  liad  beirun  his  inarch  from  ,i^^'  '^^ 

'^  llMdnilMil 

the  plains  between  the  Rhone  and   the  Isere,  and  «^'?*^  **;• 

*  Alp*,  and 

proctM?de<l  to  cross  the  Alps  by  the  route  formerly  "^•""fT!, 
followed  by  his  brother.  It  is  said  that  he  found  "^in""* 
the  obstacles  of  all  kinds,  both  those  presented  by 
nature,  and  those  offered  by  the  hostility  of  the 
inhabitants,  far  less  than  had  been  exj)erieneed  by 
Hannibal.  The  inhabitants  were  now  aware  that 
the  stranger  army  meant  them  no  ill ;  tliat  it  was 
merely  passin<j  through  their  valleys  on  its  way  to  a 
distant  land,  to  encounter  its  enemies  there.  Nay,  it 
is  added  that  traces  of  Hannibal's  engineering  were 
still  ill  existence,  that  the  roads  which  he  had  built 
up  along  the  steep  mountain  sides  and  the  bridges 
which  he  had  thrown  over  the  torrents,  and  the 
cuttings  which  he  had  made  through  the  rocks,  after 
having  been  expose<l  for  eleven  years  to  the  fury 
of  the  svalancbei,  and  the  chafing  of  the  swollen 
ttreams,  were  even  now  serviceable  to  Hasdrubal. 
At  any  rate  HaMlnilml  appeared  in  Italy  sooner  than 
either  friend  or  foe  liad  expected  him  '* ;  and  having 
iswied  from  the  Alpine  valleys  and  crossed  the  Po, 
he  deeoended  along  \t»  right  l^nk,  and  sat  down 
befofe  the  LAtin  colonv  of  Placentia.  But  the  co- 
lony  was  one  of  the  faithful  eighteen,  and  did  not 
forget  it«  duty.  It  close<l  its  gates;  and  Hasdnilial 
had  no  artillery  to  batter  down  its  walb;  he  only 
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CHAP,  lay  before  it  therefore  long  enough  for  the  Cisal- 
^'— '  pine  Gaols  and  Ligurian«  to  join  hini,  and  then 
A.c'.'2u7.  pressed  fonxard  on  his  march  by  the  line  of  the  later 
.£milian  road,  towanls  Ariininum  and  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic.  The  pnctor  L.  Porcius  retreated  be- 
fore him;  and  IIa.«drubal  sent  off  four  Gaulish  horse- 
men and  two  Numidians  to  his  brother,  t4^>  announce 
his  approach,  and  to  propose  that  they  should  unite 
their  two  armies  in  Umbria,  and  from  thence  ad- 
vance by  the  Flaminian  road  straight  upon  Rome  '*. 
Livius  had  by  this  time  arrived  on  the  scene  of 
action,  and  had  effected  his  junction  with  L.  Porcius : 
yet  their  combined  forces  were  unable  to  maintain 
their  ground  on  the  frontier  of  Italy;  Ariminum 
was  abandoned  to  its  fate ;  they  fell  back  behind  the 
Metaurus ;  and  still  keeping  the  coast  road, — for  the 
later  branch  of  the  Flaminian  road,  which  ascends 
the  valley  of  the  Metaurus,  was  not  yet  constructed, 
— they  encamped  about  fourteen  miles  farther  to  the 
south,  under  the  walls  of  the  maritime  colony  of 
Sena". 
Nero  en-  On  the  Other  side  of  Italy,  C.  Nero,  availing 
\ma£.  himself  of  the  full  powers  with  which  the  consuls 
were  invested  for  this  campaign,  had  incor[)orated 
the  two  legions,  which  Q.  Fulvius  was  to  have  com- 
manded in  Bruttium,  with  his  own  army,  leaving 
Fulvius  at  the  head  of  a  small  army  of  reserve  at 
Capua.  With  an  army  thus  amounting  to  40,000 
foot  and  '2500  horse,  Nero  fixed  his  head  quarters 

'«  Ufj,  XXVII,  43.  "  AppUn.  VII.  52. 
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at  \  I'liu'^ia ;   his  ohjrct  Ikmii;'  Wv  all  moans  to  occupy    chap. 

,  .  XLVI. 

Haniii)>al,  and  to  hinder  liim  fn >tii  movinsr  nortlnvards  ' '—' 

.    .      ,    '  ,         ,  A.U.C.547. 

to  join  his  brother '".  a-c.  vn. 

At  no  part  of  the  history  of  this  war  do  we  more  i>ifficuiti« 

'  '  in  the  hia- 

feel  the  want  of  a  eood  niilitarv  historian,  than  at  ««>'7«f»»»h 
the  opening  of  this  memorable  campaign.  Wliat  we 
have  in  Livy  is  absolutely  worthless ;  it  is  so  vague, 
as  well  as  so  falsified,  that  the  truth  from  which  it 
has  been  corrupted  can  scarcely  be  discovered.  We 
are  told  that  Hannibal  moved  later  from  his  winter 
quarters  than  he  might  have  done,  because  he 
thought  that  his  brother  could  not  arrive  in  Cisalpine 
(jiaul  so  early  as  he  actually  did;  and  we  are  told 
that  he  received  information  of  his  having  reached 
Placentia'*.  Yet,  after  having  heard  this,  he  wastes 
much  time  in  moving  alx)ut  in  the  south,  first  into 
Lucania,  then  to  Apulia,  thence  falling  back  into 
Druttium,  and  finally  advancing  again  into  Apulia, 
and  there  remaining  idle,  till  the  fatal  blow  had  l>een 
struck  in  the  north.  It  is  added,  that  in  the  course 
of  those  movementfl  he  was  several  times  engaged 
with  the  Romans,  and  lost  nearly  15,000  men,  killed 
or. taken  ".  Putting  aside  these  absurdities,  in  which 
wo  cannot  but  recognize  the  perversions  of  Valerius 
Antias,  or  aome  annalist  equally  untrustworthy,  we 
must  endeavour  as  &r  as  possible  to  conjecture  the 
outline  of  the  real  stor)*. 

With  40,000  men  im<l(T  an  a<ti\.   l-^-  ncnil  «i|»|inv(  .1  n      '    • 
to   him    in    thr  field,  and   \\\\\\    Ji'do,)  mope   in    his 

*    Livy.  XXVII.  41.42. 
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riiAP.    rear  in  the  ncicfhbourhuoil  of  Tarcntuiii,  Haiiniljnl 
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—  _  could  only  act  on  the  offensive  by  gathering  all  IiIh 
At. JO?,  remaining  garrisons  into  one  mass,  and  by  raising 
additional  soldiers*  if  it  were  possible,  amongst  the 
allies  who  yet  adhered  to  him.  This  was  to  be 
acconiplishod  in  the  face  of  a  superior  enemy,  and, 
as  Has<lrul>al  was  already  arrived  on  the  Po,  with- 
out loss  of  time.  It  was  for  this  object  apparently 
that  he  entered  Lucania,  to  raise  soldiers  amongst 
his  old  partizans  there;  witli  this  view  he  crossed 
Imck  into  Apulia,  and  then  moved  into  Brut- 
tium  to  join  the  new  Bnittian  levies,  which  had 
been  collected  by  Hanno,  the  governor  of  Meta- 
pontum.  All  this  ho  effected,  baffling  the  pursuit 
of  Nero,  or  beating  off  his  attacks;  and  having 
amassed  a  force  sufficient  for  his  pur|>o8e,  he  again 
turned  northwards,  re-entered  Apulia,  advanced,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  Nero,  to  his  old  quarters  near 
Canusium,  and  there  halted  ".  Whether  he  was  busy 
in  collecting  com  for  his  farther  advance,  or  whether 
he  yrns  waiting  for  more  precise  intelligence  from 
his  brother,  we  know  not;  but  we  do  not  find  that 
ho  moved  his  army  beyond  Canusium. 

HcwBiufor      Admitting  however  that  Ilannilml  was  aware  of 

tiding*  froin 

biabrathar.  Hasdnibal's  arrival  before  Placentia,  we  can  under- 
stand why  his  own  movements  could  not  but  be 
suspended,  after  he  had  collected  all  his  disposable 
force  together,  till  he  should  receive  a  fresh  com- 
munication from    his  brother.     For  from  Placentia 
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was  imposRible  for  Hannibal   to  know   beforehand  — ■—' 

^  A.U.C.  547. 

which  he  might  take.  But  on  this  knowledge  his  A.c.207. 
own  plans  were  to  depend:  if  Plasdrubal  crossed 
the  Apennines  into  Etruria,  in  order  to  rally  the 
diflsfiected  Etniscans  around  him,  ITannilml  might 
then  adrance  into  Samnium  and  Campania:  if  on 
the  other  hand,  Hasdrubal  were  to  move  eastward 
towards  the  Adriatic,  thinking  it  desirable  that  the 
two  armies  should  act  together,  then  Hannibal  also 
would  keep  near  the  coast,  and  retracing  the  line  of 
his  own  advance  after  the  battle  of  Thrasymenus, 
would  be  ready  to  meet  his  brother  in  Picenum,  or 
in  Umbria.  And  it  was  in  order  to  determine  Han- 
nibal's movements,  that  Hasdrubal,  when  he  left 
Plaoentia,  sent  off  the  six  horsemen,  as  has  been 
abeady  mentioned,  to  say  that  he  was  marching 
upon  Arimiuum,  instead  of  upon  F)truria,  and  that 
the  two  brothers  were  to  effect  their  jimction  in 
Umbria. 

With  marvellous  skill  and  good  fortune  Hasdru-  lUtamur* 
faal*8  horsemen  made  their  way  through  the  whole  arttakM 


length  of  Italy.  But  Hannibars  rapid  movement  andbroaght 
into  Bnittium  disconcerted  them:  they  attempted 
to  follow  him  thither;  but  mistaking  their  way, 
and  getting  too  near  to  Tarentum,  they  fell  in  with 
some  foiagers  of  the  army  of  Q.  Claudius  and  were 
made  prisoners.  Th(>  pni>tor  instantly  sent  them 
under  a  strong  escort  to  Nero.  They  were  the 
bearers  of  a  lett<'r  from  1  lasdnibal  to  his  brother,  con- 
taining the  whole  plan  of  their  future  operations:  it 
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riiAP.    was  written,  not  in  cvplier,  but  in  tlic  common  Car- 
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'— -^  tha^nion  lanj^ua^e  and  character;  and  the  int'ruro- 
A.c. 207.  ter  rcail  its  contents  in  I.<atin  to  the  consul". 
Neroicavw  Neit)  took  his  fesolutioD  on  the  instant.  He  dis- 
patched  the  letter  to  the  senate,  urging  the  imme- 
diate recall  of  Fulvius  with  his  army  from  Capua  to 
Rome,  the  calling  out  ever)'  Hoinan  who  could  bear 
arms»  and  the  marching  forward  the  two  home  le- 
gions to  Namia,  to  defend  that  narrow  gorge  of  the 
Flaminian  road  against  the  invader.  At  the  same 
time  he  told  the  senate  what  he  was  going  to  do 
himself.  He  picked  out  7000  men,  of  whom  1000 
were  horse,  the  flower  of  his  whole  army ;  he  ordered 
them  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  a  secret 
expedition  into  Lucania,  to  suri^rise  one  of  Hanni- 
ImPs  garrisons;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  he  put 
himself  at  their  head,  leaving  his  lieutenant,  Q. 
Gatius,  in  the  command  of  the  main  army,  and  began 
his  march  ". 
,im.r.».ri  jjig  marcli  was  not  towards  Lucania.  Already 
before  he  left  his  camp  had  he  sent  forward  horse- 
men on  the  road  leading  to  Picenum  and  Umbria, 
with  the  consul's  orders,  that  all  the  provisions  of  the 
country  should  be  brought  down  to  the  road-side, 
that  all  horses  and  draught  cattle  should  be  led 
thither  also,  and  carriages  for  the  transport  of  the 
weaker  or  wearied  soldiers.  Life  and  death  were 
upon  his  speed,  the  life  and  death  of  his  country. 
His  march  was  towards. the  camp  of  his  colleague, 
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before  Sena;  his  hope  vtrs  to  crush  Hasdrubal  with    chap. 
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their   combined    and    overwhelming    forces,    whilst — ^ 

Hannibal,  waiting   for  that  letter  which  he  would  a.c.  i»7.' 
never  receive,  should  remain  still  in  Apulia. 

When    Nero    had    reached    a  sufficient   distance  Nfrojoim 

Liviut. 

from  Hannilial,  he  disclosed  the  secret  of  his  ex- 
|>edition  to  his  soldiers.  They  felt  the  glory  of  their 
mission,  and  shared  the  spirit  of  their  leader.  Nor 
was  it  a  little  thing  to  witness  the  universal  en- 
thonasm  which  every  where  welcomed  their  march. 
Men  and  women,  the  whole  population  of  the  coun- 
try, crowded  to  the  road  side;  meat,  drink,  clothing, 
horses,  carriages,  were  pressed  upon  the  soldiers ;  and 
happy  was  the  man  from  whom  they  would  accept 
them.  Every  tongue  blessed  them  as  deliverers;  in- 
oeiiae  rose  on  hastily  built  altars,  where  the  peo- 
ple^ kneeling  as  the  army  passed,  poured  forth 
prayers  and  vows  to  the  gods  for  their  safe  and 
victorious  return.  The  soldiers  would  scarcely  re- 
ceive what  was  offered  to  them:  thoy  would  not 
halt ;  they  ate  standing  in  their  ranks :  night  and  day 
they  liastened  onwards,  scarcely  allowing  themselves 
a  brief  interval  of  rest  •*.  In  six  or  seven  days  the 
march  was  accomplished :  Livius  had  l>een  fore- 
warned of  his  col h'jigiie's  approach  ;  and  ncconling  to 
his  wish  Nero  enterfd  the  camp  by  night,  conceal- 
ing his  arrival  from  Ilasclrulml  no  less  successfully 
tlian  ho  had  hidden  his  departure  from  Hannibal"*. 

Tho  new  conurs  wore  to  b<?  received  into  the  tents  TWy^^ 

debj. 
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CH  \r.  i,i  i.isius'  poldicns;  for  any  enlargement  of  the  camp 
J—  — ^  would  have  betrayed  the  secret ;  and  they  were  more 
A.C.  907.  than  seven  thousand  men :  for  their  numbers  had 
been  swelled  on  their  march ;  veterans  who  had  re- 
tired from  war,  and  youths  too  young  to  In?  i  "  *  V 
Irnving  pressed  Nero  to  let  them  share  in  hi^ 
prise.  A  council  was  held  the  next  morning;  and 
though  Livius  and  L.  Porcius,  the  prsetor,  urged 
Nero  to  allow  his  men  some  rest  before  he  led  them 
to  battle,  he  pleaded  so  strongly  the  imiM)rtance  of 
not  losing  a  single  day,  lest  Hanniljal  should  be 
upon  their  rear,  that  it  was  agreed  to  fight  imme- 
diately. The  red  ensign  was  hoisted  as  soon  as  the 
council  broke  up;  and  the  soldiers  marched  out  and 
formed  in  order  of  battle". 
HaadmbiJ  The  cncmy,  whose  camp,  according  to  the  system 
of  ancient  warfare,  was  only  half  a  mile  distant  from 
that  of  the  Romans,  marched  out  and  formed  in 
line  to  meet  them.  But  as  Ilasdrubal  rode  forward 
to  reconnoitre  the  Roman  armv,  their  increased 
numbers  struck  him;  and  other  circumstances,  it 
is  said,  having  increased  his  suspicions,  he  led  back 
his  men  into  their  camp,  and  sent  out  some  horse- 
men to  collect  iufoniiation.  The  Romans  then  re- 
turned to  their  o^ra  camp;  and  Hasdrubars  horse- 
men rode  round  it  at  a  distance  to  see  if  it  were 
larger  than  usual,  or  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  some 
stragglers.  One  thing  alone,  it  is  said,  revealed  the 
secret :  the  trumpet,  which  gave  the  signal  for  the 
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sererel  duties  of  the  day,  was  heard  to  sound  as    chap. 
usual  once  in  the  camp  of  the  pnctor,  but  twice  — ^Ll^ 
in  that  of  Livius.     This,  we  are  told,  satisfied  Has-  a.c.  207.' 
drubal  that  both  the  consuls  were  before  him :  unable 
to  understand  how  Nero  had  escaped  from   Han- 
nibal, and  dreading  the  worst,  he  resolved  to  retire 
to  a  greater  distance  from  the  enemy ;  and  having 
put  out  ail  his  fires,  he  set  his  army  in  motion  as 
soon  as  night  fell,  and  retreated  towards  the  Me- 
taums  ". 

Whose  narrative  Livy  has  followed  here,  we  »iong  the 
cannot  tell :  it  is  not  that  of  Polybius,  except  in  mmwiw. 
part:  and  some  points  speak  ill  for  the  credibi- 
lity of  its  author.  According  to  this  account,  Has- 
drubal  marched  back  fourteen  miles  to  the  Metau- 
nis:  but  his  guides  deserted  him  and  escaped  un- 
observed in  the  darkness,  so  that,  when  the  army 
reache<l  the  Metaurus,  they  could  not  find  the  fords, 
and  bo^n  to  ascend  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
in  the  ho|>c  of  passing  it  easily  when  daylight  came, 
and  they  should  be  arrived  at  a  higher  part  of  its 
course.  But  the  windings  of  the  river,  it  is  said, 
delayed  him :  as  he  ascended  further  from  the  sea, 
he  found  the  banks  steeper  and  higher ;  and  no  ford 
was  to  be  gained  ". 

The  Metaurus,  in  the  last  twenty  miles  of  its  OMrHpriM 
course,  flows  through  a  wide  valley  or  plain,  the  of IhllSur* 
ground  rising  into  heights  rather  than  hills,  while  '"'''^ 
the  mountains  from  which  it  has  issned  ascend   far 
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CHAP,    off  in  the  distance,  and  bound  the  l<>w  c<>\iiitrv  near 

XLVl 

"—rJ—^  *^®  ^<*  ^'^^^  *  gigantic  wall.  But,  as  is  frequently 
A.C.  207.'the  case  in  northern  Italy,  the  bed  of  the  river 
is  like  a  valley  within  a  valley,  being  sunk  down 
between  steep  clifts,  at  a  level  much  below  the  ordi- 
nary surface  of  the  country ;  which  yet  would  Ix*  sup- 
posed to  Ihj  the  Ijottoni  of  the  plain  by  those  who 
looked  only  at  the  general  landscape,  and  did  not 
observe  the  kind  of  trough  in  which  the  river  was 
winding  beneath  them.  Yet  this  lower  valley  is 
of  considerable  width ;  and  the  river  winds  about 
in  it  from  one  side  to  the  other,  at  times  ron- 
ing  just  under  its  high  banks,  at  other  times 
leaving  a  large  interval  of  plain  between  it  and  the 
boundary.  The  whole  country,  both  in  the  lower 
valley  and  in  the  plain  above,  is  now  varied  with 
all  sorts  of  cultivation,  with  scattered  houses  and 
villages,  and  trees;  an  open,  joyous,  and  habitable 
region,  as  can  be  found  in  Italy.  But  when  Ha»- 
drubal  was  retreating  through  it,  the  dark  masses  of 
uncleared  wood  still  no  doubt  in  many  parts  covered 
the  face  of  the  higher  plain,  overhanging  the  very 
cliffs  of  the  lower  valley;  and  the  river  below,  not  to 
be  judged  of  by  its  present  scanty  and  loitering 
stream,  ran  like  the  rivers  of  a  half  cleared  country, 
with  a  deep  and  strong  body  of  waters. 
TWinwMii  These  steep  cliffs  would  no  doubt  present  a  serious 
Haadnibd;  obstaclc  to  an  armv  wishing  to  descend  to  the  edge 
of  the  river ;  and  if  their  summits  were  covered  with 
wood,  they  would  at  once  intercept  the  view,  and 
make  the  march  more  difficult.    Thus  Hasdnibal  was 
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overtaken    by  the  Romans,   and  obliged    to   fight«    chap. 
It  is   clear   from  Polybius  that  he  had   encamped  "rTTV^ 
for  the  night  after  his  wearisome  march  ;  and  retreat   ^  ^-  2W. 
being  fatal  to  the  discipline  of  barbarians,  the  Gauls 
became   unmanageable,  and  indulged   so   freely  in 
<lrinking,  tliat,  when  morning  dawned,  many  of  them 
were  lying  drunk  in  their  quarters,  utterly  unable  to 
move*.     And  now  the  Roman  army  was  seen  ad- 
vancing in  order  of  battle ;  and  Ilasdrubal,  finding  it 
impossible  to  continue  his  retreat,  marched  out  of 
his  camp  to  meet  them"*. 

No  cre<lible  authority  tells  us  what  was  the  amount  ^•»?  '•"^ 

^  op  hn  mnnj 

of  his  army :  that  the  Roman  x^Titers  extravagantly  f''  '*»^«- 
magnifiefl  it,  is  certain ;  and  that  he  was  enormously 
outnumbered  by  his  enemy  is  no  less  so.  Poly- 
bius" aayR,  that  he  deepened  his  lines,  diminishing 
their  width,  and  drawing  up  his  whole  force  in  a 
narrow  space,  with  his  ten  elephants  in  front  We 
hear  nothing  of  his  cavalry,  the  force  with  which 
his  brother  had  mainly  won  his  victories ;  and  he 
had  probably  brought  scarcely  any  African  horse 
from  Sfmin  :  what  Gaulish  horsemen  had  joine<I  him 
rinpe  he  had  crossed  the  Alf>s,  we  know  not.  His 
Ganlish  infantry,  as  many  as  wen*  fit  for  action, 
were  stationed  on  his  left,  in  a  ftosition  naturally  so 
strong  as  to  be  unassailable  in  front ;  and  its  flank 
would  probably  be  ooTered  by  the  river.  He  himself 
took  part  with  his  Spanish  infantry,  and  attackc<i 
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CHAP,    the  left  winir  of  the  lionmn  armv,  which  was  coni- 

XLVI. 

^rr*.  nianded  by  Livius.     Nero  was  on  the  Roman  right, 
AC  jii?.  the  pra'tor  in  the  centre". 
Heude-         Between  Ilasdrubal  nnd    Livius   the   battle  wa« 

(rated  and 

'^*^-  long  and  obstinately  disputed,  the  elephants  being, 
according  to  Polybius,  an  equal  aid,  or  rather  an 
equal  hindrance,  to  both  parties";  for,  galled  by  the 
missiles  of  the  Romans,  they  broke  sometimes  into 
their  own  ranks,  as  well  as  into  those  of  the  enemy. 
Meanwhile  Nero,  seeing  that  he  could  make  no  pro- 
gress on  his  front,  drew  off  his  troops  out  of  the 
line,  and  jmssing  round  on  the  rear  of  the  pwetor 
and  of  Livius,  fell  upon  the  right  flank  and  the 
rear  of  the  enemy.  Then  the  fete  of  the  day  was 
decided ;  and  the  Spaniards,  outnuml)crod  and  sur- 
rounded, were  cut  to  pieces  in  their  ranks,  resisting 
to  the  last  Then  too,  when  all  was  lost,  Hasdrubal 
spurred  his  horse  into  the  midst  of  a  Roman  cohort, 
and  there  fell  sword  in  hand,  fighting,  says  Livy 
with  honourable  sympathy,  as  became  the  son  of 
Hamilcar  and  brother  of  Hannibal'*. 

Effect,  of  The  conquerors  immediately  stormed  the  Cartha- 
ginian camp,  and  there  slaughtered  many  of  the 
Grauls,  whom  they  found  still  lying  asleep  in  the  help- 
lessness of  brute  intoxication'*.  The  spoil  of  the 
camp  was  rich,  amounting  in  value  to  300  talents : 
of  the  elephants,  six  were  killed  in  the  action ;  the 
other  four  were  taken  alive.  All  the  Carthaginian 
citizens  who  had  followed   TTasdrubal,  were  either 

•»  Livy.  XXVII.  48.  **  Livy.  XXV H.  49.  Polybiu8.XI.2. 

••  XI.  1.  "  Polybiiis,  XI.  3. 
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killed  or  taken;  and  3000  Roman  prisoners   were    chap. 
found   in   the  cam\x,  and   restored   to  liberty.     The  > — r-.-r-^ 
loflB  of  men  on  both  sides  was  swelled  prodigiously  a-c.  ji>7 
by  the  Roman  writers,  ambitious,  it  seems,  of  making 
the  victor}-  an  exact  compensation  for  the  defeat  of 
Cannae:  but  Polybius"'  states  it  at  10,000  men  on 
the  side  of  the  vanquished,  and  2000  on  that  of  the 
Romans;  a   decisive   proof  that  Hasdrubars   army 
actually  engaged  cannot  have  been  numerous;  for 
of  those  in  the  field  few  can  have  escaped.     But 
the  amount  of  8lain    mattered    little:    HasdrubaPs 
army  was  destroyed,  and  he  himself  had  perished ; 
and  Ilannilml  was  left  to  fight  out  the  war  with  his 
single  army,   which,  however  unconquerable,  could 
not  conquer  Italy. 

Polybius*'  praises  the  heroic  spirit  of  Hasdrulxil,  v»i«««f 
saying  that  he  knew  when  it  was  time  for  him  toU^"*'*'' 
die ;  tliat,  having  been  careful  of  his  life,  so  long  as 
there  was  any  hope  of  accomplishing  his  grand  enter- 
prise, when  all  was  lost,  he  gave  his  country,  what 
Pericles  calls  the  greatest  and  noblest  gift  of  a  true 
citizen,  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life.  And  doubtless 
none  can  blame  the  spirit  of  self-devotion  to  the 
highest  known  duty:  liasdrulml  was  true  to  his 
countr}'  in  his  death  as  in  his  life.  Yet  the  life  of  a 
son  of  Hamilcar  was  to  Carthage  of  a  value  beyond 
all  estimate:  HaMlnibars  death  outweighed  the  loss 
of  many  armic*s  ;  and  had  he  deigned  to  survive  his 
defeat,  he  might  again  havo  ^iTvod  his  cnunfrv.  not 

•xi.a  "Xi-a. 
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CHAP,    only    ill    iH'acf   a>    I  laiinilMil   did   after   hi"   <!•  t,  ni  at 
XLVI.      ^  ' 

"^JpcJ^  Zaina,  buta>  the  kuder  of  a  fresh  army  of  dauU  and 
A.C.907.  Ligiirians,  of  Etruscans  and  Uinbrians,  co-oporating 

with  hi8  brother  in  marching  u|)on  Rome. 
iunn.t..i         AN'ith  no  less  haste  than  he  had  marclied  from 
LVhll'^'  Apulia,  Nero  hastened  back   thither  to  rejoin  his 
thcriacih  amiy.     All  was  quiet  there:  Hannibal  still  lay  in 
his  camp,  Mraiting  for  intelligence  from  Hasdrubal. 
He  received  it  too  soon,  not  firom  Hasdrubal,  but 
from    Nero :  the   Carthaginian   prisoners   were    ex- 
hibited exultingly  before  his  camp ;    two  of  them 
were  set  at  liberty,  and  sent  to  tell  him  the  story  of 
their  defeat ;  and  a  head  was  thrown  down  in  sconi 
before  his  outposts,  if  his  soldiers  might  know  whoee 
it  was.     They  took  it  up,  and  brought  to  Hannibal 
the  head  of  his  brother "'.     He  had  not  dealt  so  with 
the  remains  of  the  Roman  generals:    but  of  this 
Nero  recked  nothing;  as  indifferent  to  justice  and 
humanity  in  his  dealings  with  an  enemy,  as  his  im- 
perial descendants  showed  themselves  towards  Rome, 
and  all  mankind. 
Anxirtyind      Mcanwhile,  from  the  moment  that  Nero's  march 

joy  at  Rome.  ' 

from  the  south  had  been  heard  of  at  Rome,  in- 
tense anxiety  possessed  the  whole  city.  Every  day 
the  senate  sat  from  sunrise  to  sunset;  and  not 
a  senator  w  as  absent :  every  day  the  forum  w  as 
crowded  from  morning  till  evening,  as  each  hour 
might  bring  some  great  tidings ;  and  every  man 
wished    to  be  among   the  first  to  hear    them.       A 

-  Utj,  xxvn.51. 
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<ioubtful  mniour  arose,  that  a  fne&t  battle  had  been    chap. 

XLVI 

fought,  and  a  great  victory  won  only  two  days  be-  — r-'— ^ 
fore :  twji  horsemen  of  Narnia  had  ridden  ott*  from  a.c,  »?. 
the  field  to  carr>'  the  news  to  their  home ;  it  had 
been  heard  and  published  in  the  camp  of  the  reserve 
army,  which  was  lying  at  Narnia  to  cover  the  ap- 
proach to  Home.  But  men  dared  not  lightly  believe 
what  they  so  much  wished  to  be  true:  and  how, 
they  said,  could  a  battle  fought  in  the  extremity 
of  Umbria  be  heard  of  only  two  days  after  at 
Rome?  Soon  however  it  was  known  that  a  letter 
had  arrive<l  from  L.  Manlius  Acidinus  himself,  who 
commanded  the  army  at  Narnia:  the  horsemen 
had  certainly  arrived  there  from  the  field  of  battle, 
and  brought  tidings  of  a  glorious  victory.  The 
letter  was  read  first  in  the  senate,  and  then  in 
the  forum  from  the  rostra :  but  some  still  refused 
to  believe:  fugitives  from  a  battle-field  might  carry 
idle  tales  of  victory  to  hide  their  own  shame :  till 
the  account  came  directly  from  the  consuls  it  was 
ruh  to  credit  it".  At  la«t  word  was  brought  that 
officers  of  high  rank  in  the  consul's  army  were 
on  their  way  to  Rome;  that  they  bore  a  des- 
))atch  from  Livius  and  Nero.  Then  the  whole  city 
poured  out  of  the  walls  to  meet  them,  eager  to 
antici|iate  the  moment  which  was  to  confirm  all 
their  hopes.  For  two  miles,  as  far  as  the  Milvian 
bridge  over  the  Tiber,  the  crowd  formed  an  unin- 
terrupted mass;   and  when    t!i«*   r)fficer8  appeared, 
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CHAP,    they  could  scarcely  make  their  way  to  the  city,  tlio 
* — '— ^  multitude  thronirinff  around  them,  and  overwljclm- 

A.U.C.  .S47.  f^     i> 

A.C.  207.  \ng  them  an<l  their  attendants  with  eager  questions. 
As  each  man   leamt  the  joyful  answers,  he  made 
haste  to  tell  them  to  others:   "the  enemy's  army 
is  destroyed ;  their  general  slain ;  our  own  legions 
and    l)oth    the   consuls   are   safe.**      So    the   crowd 
re-entered  the  city ;  and  the  three  officers,  all  men  of 
•  noble  names,  L.  Veturius  Philo,  P.  Licinius  Varus, 
and  Q.  Metellus,  still    followed    by  the    thronging 
multitude,  at  last  reached   the  senate-house.     The 
people   pressed  after   them    into    the   senate-house 
itself:  but  even  at  such  a  moment  the  senate  forgot 
not  its  accustomed  order;    the  crowd    wbs   forced 
back ;    and    the    consuls'    despatch    was   first   read 
to  the  senators  alone.     Inimediatoly  afterwards  the 
officers  came  out  into  the  forum :  there  L.  Veturius 
again  read  the  despatch ;  and  as  its  contents  were 
short,  and    it   told    only  the  general  result  of   the 
battle,  he  himself  related   the  particulars  of  what 
he  had  seen  and  done.     The  interest  of  his  hearers 
grew  more  intense  with  every  word;    till  at  last 
the  whole  multitude   broke    out  into   a   universal 
cheer,  and    then    rushed    from    the   fonim    in   all 
directions   to   carry    the  news  to  their  wives   and 
children  at  home,  or  ran  to  the  temples  to  pour  out 
their  gratitude  to  the  gods.     The  seuate  ordered  a 
thanksgiving  of  three  days;  the  pnrtor  an  <1  it 

in  the  forum;  and  for  three  days  every  tv .......   was 

crowded ;  and  the  Roman  wives  and  mothers  in  their 
gayest  dresses,  took  their  children  with  them,  and 
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poured  forth  their  thanks  to  all  the  gods  for  this    chap. 
great  deliverance.     It  was  like  the  burst  of  all  na-  _5M!l. 
tores,  when  a  long  frost  suddenly  breaks  up,  and  the    \  •'•  ••<'-  * 
mow   melts  and   the  ground    resumes   its    natural 
colouring,  and   the  streams  flow  freely.     The  Ro- 
man  jieople   seemed  at   last  to   breathe  and  move 
at  liberty:  confidence  revived;  and  with  it  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  life  regained  its  activity:  he  who 
wanted  money  found  that  men  were  not  afraid  to 
lend  it ;  what  had  been  hoarded  came  out  into  cir- 
culation; land  might  l^e  bought  without  the  dread 
that  the  purchase  would  be  rendere<l  worthless  by 
Hanniliars  ravages;  and  in  the  joy  and  confidence 
of  the  moment,  men  almost  forgot  that  their  great 
enemy  with  his  unbroken  army  was  still  in  Italy  '"•. 

At  the  end- of  the  year  both  consuls  returned  to  Ti.ccon»uU 
Rome,  and  triumphe<I.  Many  years  had  |)assed  since 
this  spectacle  had  been  exhibited  in  its  full  solemnity; 
for  Marcellus  had  only  obtained  the  smaller  triumph, 
or  ovation,  in  which  the  general  paascd  through  the 
streets  on  foot.  Hut  now  the  kingly  chariot  once 
more  carried  a  Roman  consul  in  the  pomp  of  kingly 
state-  up  to  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupi- 
ter; and  the  streets  once  more  resounded  wth  the 
shout«  and  nide  jests  of  the  victorious  soldiers,  as 
they  moved  in  long  array  after  their  general.  The 
spoil  of  HaAdnilMii's  camp  was  large;  each  soldier 
received  a  donative  of  three  denarii  and  a  half;  and 
three  millions  of  sesterces  in  silver,  besides  ^<0,000 
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CHAP,  pounds  of  the  old  Italim  .  ..iii..  r  money,  were  carried 
• — — '-*  into  the  treasury.  Ncn»  roUc  on  horseback  by  the 
A.C. ao7.  side  of  his  colleague's  chariot;  a  distinction  made 
between  them,  partly  because  Livius  had  happened 
to  have  the  command  on  the  day  of  the  battle, 
and  partly  because  Nero  had  come  witliout  liis 
army ;  his  province  still  requiring  its  usual  force,  as 
Hannibal  was  there.  But  the  fiiTour  of  the  multi- 
tude, if  we  can  trust  the  writers  under  Augustus, 
when  they  speak  of  his  adopted  son's  ancestor,  amply 
compensated  to  Nero  for  this  formal  inferiority  :  they 
said  that  he  was  the  real  conqueror  of  Hasdrubal, 
while  his  name,  even  in  absence,  had  overawed 
Hannibal '".  One  thing  however  is  remarkable,  that 
Nero  was  never  employed  again  in  a  military  com- 
mand: we  only  hear  of  him  after  his  consulship 
as  censor.  Fabius  and  Fulvius  and  Marcellus  had 
been  sent  out  year  after  year  against  Hannibal ; 
whilst  the  man,  whose  military  genius  eclipsed  all 
the  Roman  generals  hitherto  engaged  in  Italy,  was 
never  opposed  to  him  again.  Men's  eyee  were  turned 
in  another  direction ;  and  the  conqueror  of  the  Me- 
taurus  was  less  regarded  than  a  young  man  whose 
career  of  success  had  been  as  brilliant  as  it  was  un- 
interrupted, and  who  was  now  almost  entitled  to 
the  name  of  conqueror  of  all  Spain.  It  is  time  that 
we  should  trace  the  events  of  the  war  in  the  west, 
and  describe  the  dawn  of  the  glory  of  Scipio. 
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p.  CORNELIUS  8CIPI0.  HIS  OPERATIONS  IN  SPAIN.  SIEGE 
AND  CAPTURE  OF  NEW  CARTHAGE.  BATTLE  OF  B^- 
<  ILA.  THE  CARTHAGINIANS  EVACUATE  THE  SPANISH 
PENINSULA.  SCIPIO  RETURNS  TO  ROME,  AND  IS 
ELECTED   CONSUL. A.U.C.  543  TO  A.U.C.  548. 

Three  crenerations  of  Scipios  have  already  been  (lis-    chap. 

XLvn 
tinguished  in  Roman  history;  L.  Soipio  Barbatus,  > — . — '-> 

who  wa8  actively  engaged  in  the  third  Samnite  war;  iinftiliim. 

\u  Scipio,  his  son,  who  was  consul  early  in  the  first 

Punic  war,  and  obtained   a  triumph;  and  Publius 

and  Cnipus  Scipio,  the  sons  of  L.  Scipio,  who  served 

their  country  ably  in  Spain  in  the  second  Punic  war, 

and,. as  we  have  seen,  were  at  last  cut  off  there  by 

the  enemy,  towards  the  end  of  the  siege  of  Capua. 

Publius  Scipio,  who  was  killed  in  Simin,  left    two 

sons  behind    him,  Lucius  and    Publius:    of  these, 

Lucius,  the  elder,  became  afterwards  the  conqueror 

of  king  Antiochtis;   Publius,  the  younger,  was   the 

famous  Scipio  African  us. 

Athens  alM»unde<i   in  writers  at  the  time  of  the  ^••««*»- 

Peloponnetian  wat;  but,  had  not  Thucydides  beengggy^ 
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niAp.  one  of  them,  how  hard  would  it  he  rightly  to  csti- 
J^llL^  mate  the  characters  of  the  eminent  men  of  that 
period !  And  even  Thucydides  seems  in  one  instance 
to  have  partaken  of  the  common  weaknesses  of 
humanity:  his  personal  gratitude  and  respect  for 
Antiphon  has  coloured,  not  indeed  his  statement  of 
his  actions,  but  his  general  estimate  of  his  worth  : 
he  attributes  an  over-measure  of  virtue  to  the  con- 
spirator, who  scrupled  not  to  use  assassination  as  a 
means  of  overthrowing  the  liberty  and  indejn  ■  <• 
of  his  country.  But  Polybius,  whose  knowi;..^.  >t' 
Rome  was  that  of  a  foreigner,  and  for  a  long  time  of 
a  prisoner,  could  not  be  to  Roman  history  what 
Thucydides  is  to  that  of  Greece,  even  if  in  natural 
powers  he  had  approached  more  nearly  to  him ;  and 
all  his  accounts  of  the  Scipios  are  affected  by  his 
intimacy  with  the  younger  Africanus,  and  are  de- 
rived from  partial  sources,  the  anecdotes  told  by  the 
elder  Lo'lius,  or  the  funeral  orations  and  traditions 
of  the  family.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  large 
party  in  Rome,  to  whom  Scipio  was  personally  and 
politically  obnoxious;  and  their  writers  would  natu- 
rally circulate  stories  unfavourable  to  him.  Hence, 
the  accounts  of  his  early  life  and  character  are  vary- 
ing, and  sometimes  contradictor)- ;  and  points  appa- 
rently the  most  notorious  are  stated  very  difl'erently, 
so  that  we  know  not  what  to  believe.  His  friend  and 
companion,  La^lius,  told  Polybius  ',  that  in  his  first 
battle,  when  only  seventeen,  he  saved  his  f:if  lur's  life ; 
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but  Ctrlius  AntiiKiter  sai<l  that  this  was  a  false  pre-    chap. 
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tension;  that  the  consul,  F.  Scipio,  was  saved,  not  by  ' — - — 
his  son,  but  bv  the  fidelity  of  a  Ligurian  slave '.  By  his 
friends  again  Seipio  is  represented  as  one  who,  amid 
all  temptations  of  youth  and  power,  maintained  the 
couiplctc  mastery  over  his  passions  ^ :  while  his  ene- 
mies said  that  his  youth  was  utterly  dissolute;  and 
that  the  femous  story  of  his  noble  treatment  of  the 
Spanish  captive  maiden  was  invented  to  veil  con- 
duct which  had  really  been  of  the  very  opposite 
nature  \  His  common  admirers  extolled  his  singular 
devotion  to  the  gods:  he  delighted,  it  was  said,  to 
learn  their  pleasure,  and  to  be  guided  by  their 
counsel;  nor  would  he  ever  engage  in  any  import- 
ant matter,  public  or  private,  till  he  had  first  gone 
up  to  the  capitol,  and  entered  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
and  there  sat  for  a  time  alone,  as  it  seemed, 
in  the  presence  of  the  god,  and  doubtless  enjoying 
unwonted  communications  from  his  divine  wisdom*. 
But  Polybius,  by  temper  and  by  circumstances  a 
rationalist,  is  at  great  pains  to  assure  his  readers, 
that  Seipio  owed  no  part  of  his  greatness  to  the  god^^, 
and  that  his  true  oracle  was  the  clear  judgment  of 
his  own  mind*.  According  to  him,  Seipio  did  but 
impoee  u|K)n  and  laugh  at  the  credulity  of  the 
vulgar;  sfieaking  of  the  ftivour  shown  him  by  the 
godfl»  while  he  knew  the  gods  to  be  nothing.     Livy, 
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CHAP,    with  a  truer  feeling,  which  taught  him  that  a  hero 
* — ^- —  canuot  be   a   hyjiocrite,  suggests  a  douht,   though 
timidly,  as  if  in  fear  of  the  scepticism  of  his  age, 
whether  the  great  Scipio  wns  not  really  touched  by 
some  feelings  of  sufKirstition  ',  whether  he  did  not 
in  some  degree  speak  what  he  himself  believed. 
HbraiigioM     ^  mind  like  Scipio's,  working  its  way  under  the 
peculiar  influences  of  his  time  and  country,  cannot 
but  move  irregularly ;  it  cannot  but  be  full  of  con- 
tradictions.    Two  hundred  years  later,  the  mind  of 
the  dictator  Ca»ar  acquiesced  contentedly  in  Epicu- 
reanism :  he  retained  no  more  of  enthusiasm  than 
was  inseparable  from  the  intensity  of  his  intellectual 
jwwer,  and  the  fervour  of  his  courage,  even  amidst 
his  utter  moral  degradation.     But  Scipio  could  not 
be   like   Ca?sar.     His   mind   rose   above   the  state 
of  things  around  him ;  his  spirit  was  solitary  and 
kingly;  he  was  cramped  by  living  among  those  as 
his  equals,  whom  he  felt  fitted   to  guide  as  from 
some   higher   sphere;   and    he    retired    at   last   to 
Litemum  to  breathe  freely ',  to  enjoy  the  simpli- 
city of  childhood,  since  he  could  not  fulfil  his  na- 
tural calling  to  be  a  hero  king.     So   far  he  sUhh\ 
apart   from    his   countrymen,  admired,    reverenced, 
but  not  loved.     But  he  could  not  shake  off  all  the 
influences  of  his  time ;  the  virtue,  public  and  private, 
which  still  existed  at  Rome,  the  reverence  paid  by 
the  wisest  and  bi»st  men   to  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  were  elements  too  congenial  to  his  nature, 

■  XXVl.    19.      Sive    ct    ipse        •  Liw.  XXXVIIL52,53.    W 
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not  to  retain  tlnir  hold  on  it :  they  cherished  that    chap. 

nobleness  of  soul  in  him,  and  that  faith  in  the  invisible  > ^^ — '-> 

and  divine,  wliich  two  centuries  of  growing  unbelief 
rendered  almost  imi>os8ibIe  in  the  days  of  Caesar. 
Yet  how  strange  must  the  conflict  be,  when  faith  is 
conibineil  with  the  highest  intellectual  power,  and 
its  a{)|)ointcd  object  is  no  better  than  Paganism ! 
Longing  to  believe,  yet  repelled  by  palpable  false- 
hood, croflsed  inevitably  with  snatches  of  unbelief, 
in  which  hvpocrisy  is  ever  close  at  the  door,  it  breaks 
out  desperately,  as  it  may  seem,  into  the  region  of 
dreams  and  visions,  and  mysterious  communings  with 
the  invisible,  as  if  longing  to  find  that  food  in  its 
oMU  creations,  which  no  outward  objective  tnith 
ofTers  to  it,  Tlie  proportions  of  belief  and  un- 
Ixflief  in  the  human  mind  in  such  cases,  no  human 
judgment  can  detennine:  they  are  the  wonders  of 
history;  characters  inevitably  misrepresented  by  the 
vulgar,  and  viewed  even  by  those  who  in  some  sense 
have  the  key  to  them  as  a  mystery,  not  fully  to  be 
comprehende<l,  and  still  less  explained  to  others. 
The  genius  which  conceived  the  incomprehensible 
cliaracter  of  Hamlet,  would  alone  be  able  to  describe 
with  intuitive  truth  the  cliaracter  of  Scipio  or  of 
Cromwell. 

In  both  these  great  men,  the  enthusiastic  element  J^uJ^"* 
which  clearly  existe<l  in  them,  did  but  inspire  a  re- 
sistlcM  energy  into  their  actions,  while  it  in  no  way 
interfered  with  the  calmest  and  keenest  judgment 
in  the  choice  of  their  means :  nor  in  the  case  of 
Scipio  did  it  suggest  any  other  end  of  life,  tliau  such 
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CHAP,    ts  was  appreciated  by  ordinary  Imnmn  views  of  po(Ml. 

'^ — V — '-'  Where  religion  containetl  no  revelation  of  new  truih, 
it  naturally  left  men's  estimate  of  the  end  of  their 
being  exactly  what  it  had  been  before,  and  only 
furnished  encouragement  to  the  pursuit  of  it  It 
BO  far  bore  the  character  of  magic,  that  it  appli<'<l 
saperhuman  power  to  the  furtherance  of  human  jmh- 
poees :  the  gods  aided  man's  work ;  they  did  not 
teach  and  enable  him  to  do  theirs. 

ci^^fw-  The  charge  of  early  dissoluteness  brought  ag-.iin-t 
Scipio  by  his  enemies  is  likely  to  have  been  ex- 
aggerated, like  the  stories  of  our  Henry  V.  Yet 
the  sternest  and  firmest  manhood  has  sometimes 
followed  a  youth  marked  with  many  excesses  of 
passion :  and  what  was  considered  an  unbecoming 
interruption  to  the  cares  of  public  business,  was  held 
to  be  in  itself  nothing  blameable.  That  sanction  of 
inherited  custom,  which  at  Rome  at  this  period  was 
the  best  safeguard  of  youthful  purity,  Scipio  was  not 
inclined  implicitly  to  regard. 

CoBip«riKm       With  all  his  irreatness  there  was  a  waywardness 

betwera  hU 

ckmeter  Jq  him,  which  seems  often  to  accompany  genius ;  a 
i»rt.  self-idolatry,  natural  enough  where  there  is  so  keen 
a  consciousness  of  power  and  of  lofty  designs ;  a 
self-dependence,  which  feels  even  the  most  sacred 
external  relations  to  be  unessential  to  its  own  per- 
fection. Such  is  the  Achilles  of  Homer,  the  highest 
conception  of  the  individual  hero,  relying  on  himself, 
and  sufficient  to  himself.  But  the  same  poet  who 
conceived  the  character  of  Achillea  has  also  drawn 
that  of  Hector;  of  the  trulv  noble,  because  unselfish 
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hero,  who  mibducfl  his  ^nius  to  make  it  minister  to    chap. 

the  good  of  others,  wlio  lives  for  his  relations,  his  . 1^ 

friends,  and  his  country.  And  as  Seipio  lived  in 
himself  ami  for  himself,  like  Achilles,  so  the  virtue 
of  Hector  was  worthily  represented  in  the  life  of  his 
gront  rival  FTannilial,  who,  from  his  childhood  to  his 
latest  hour,  in  war  and  in  peace,  through  glory  and 
through  obloquy,  amid  victories  and  amid  disappoint- 
ments, ever  remembered  to  what  purpose  his  fiat  her 
had  devoted  him,  and  withdrew  no  thought  or  desire 
or  deed  from  their  pledged  service  to  his  country. 

Seipio  had  fought  at  Camise,  and  after  the  battle,  nitfim 
had  been  forward,  it  was  said,  in  putting  down  that 
dangerous  spirit,  which  showed  itself  among  some 
of  high  birth  and  name,  when  they  were  jnirposing 
to  abandon  Italy  in  despair,  and  seek  their  fortune  in 
Greece  or  Kgypt  or  Asia*.  His  early  manhood  had 
attracted  the  favour  of  the  people ;  and  although  the 
details  are  variously  given,  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
made  cnnile  a?dilc  at  an  early  age,  and  with  strong 
marks  of  the  general  good  will'*.  But  he  had  filled 
no  higher  office  than  the  ledileship,  when  his  father 
and  .uncle  were  killed  in  Spain,  and  when  C.  Nero,  a.u.c.4«. 
after  the  fall  of  ('apua,  was  sent  out  as  propraitor  to 
command  the  wreck  of  their  army,  and  joining  it 
to  the  force  which  he  brought  from  Italy,  to  main- 
tain the  almost  desperate  cause  of  the  Roman  arms 
ill  the  west. 
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CHAP.         I  If  li»  l«l  his  jrrounfl,  ami  even  \  i,  it  wo  may 

vJ^^!L/  believe  a  ston*  overrun  "with  im| :    ities,  to  act 

AC. 210. ' on  the  offensive,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  south  of 
8f.^J«ft«  Spain,  as  far  88  the  Bwtis".  The  faults  of  the  Car- 
tiM8e4ioI  tha^'nian  generals  were  ruining  their  cause,  and 
vexing  the  spirit  of  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Ilamilcar, 
who  alone  knew  the  value  of  the  present  opjwrtunity, 
and  was  eager  to  make  use  of  it  l^ut  the  other 
Hasdrubal  and  Mago  thought  their  work  was  done, 
and  were  only  anxious  to  enrich  themselves  out 
of  the  plunder  of  Spain.  They  disgusted  the  Sfmnish 
chiefs  by  their  insolence  and  rapacity,  while  they 
were  jealous  of  each  other,  and  both,  as  was  natural, 
hated  and  dreaded  the  son  of  Hamilcar".  Accord- 
ingly all  concert  between  the  Carthaginian  generals 
was  at  an  end  ;  they  engaged  in  separate  enterprises 
in  different  parts  of  the  country:  Hasdrubal,  the  son 
of  Gisco,  and  Mago,  moved  off  to  the  extreme  west 
of  the  peninsula,  to  subdue  and  plunder  the  remoter 
Spanish  tribes ;  and  only  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of 
Hamilcar,  remained  to  oppose  the  Romans.  Nero 
therefore,  whether  he  acted  on  the  offensive  or  no, 
was  certainly  unassailed  behind  the  Il)eni8 ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  544,  eighteen  months  at  least 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Scipios,  the  Roman  anus  had 
met  with  no  fresh  disaster;  and  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Iberus 
still  acknowledged  the  Roman  dominion. 
TbeRonuu      It  was  at  this  period  that  the  government  resolved 

pronciite  it 

with  more 
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to  increase  its  eflforts  in  Spain,  to  employ  a  larger  chap. 
amiy  there,  and  to  place  it  under  the  command  of  an  ^  ^^^"  . 
officer  of  higher  rank  than  Xero,  Mho  was  only  pro-  A.r.m 
pnetor.  It  is  prolwible  that  Ilasdrubars  expedition 
to  Italy  vfBH  now  seriously  meditated,  and  that  the 
Homans,  l)eing  aware  of  this,  were  anxious  to  detain 
him  in  Siwin:  but,  even  without  this  special  object, 
the  importance  of  the  Spanish  war  was  evident ;  and 
it  was  not  wise  to  leave  the  Roman  cause  in  Spain 
in  its  present  precarious  state,  in  which  it  was  pre- 
sened  only  by  the  divisions  and  want  of  ability  of 
the  enemy's  generals.  Accordingly,  tlie  tribes  were 
to  meet  to  appoint  a  proconsul,  who  should  carry 
out  reinforcements  to  Spain,  and,  with  a  propraetor 
acting  under  him,  take  the  supreme  command  of  the 
Roman  forces  in  that  country. 

To  the  suqirise  of  the  whole  people,  P.  Scipio,  Sdffo  b 
then  only  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  and  who  had  JJ^^f* 
filled  no  higher  office  than  that  of  curule  onlile,  came  w, 
forward  as  a  candidate".     It  is  said  that  he  had  no 
com()etitorB,  all   men   being  deterred   from    under- 
taking a   service   which   seemed   so   unpromising; 
whereas  Scipio  himself  had  formed  a  truer  judgment 
of  the  state  of  afluirs  in  Spain,  and  felt  that  they 
might  be  restored,  and  that  he  himself  was  capable 
of  restoring   them.      He  expressed  this  confidence 
strongly  in  all  his  addresses  to  the  people ;  and  there 
was  that  in  him  which  distinguished    his  boldness 
from  a  young  man's  idle  bowtings,  and  communi- 

»  Uty,  XXVI.  1&     Polybiot.  X.  6. 
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CHAP,    cated  bis  hope  to  hiti  liearett'*.     At  the  same  sge^ 
A vZhi  '^^  ne»r\y  uuder  tbe  same  circunigtancoH,  in  which 
A,c.a».   Napoleon  was  appointed  in  1796  to  take  the  eoni- 
maiid  of  the  French  arniy  of  Italy,  wan  P.  Scipio 
chosen  by  the  unaniniouB  voice  of  the  Roman  people, 
to  take  the  command  of  their  army  in  Spain.     And 
great  as  were  the  consequences  of  the  ap|)ointment 
of  Napoleon,  those  which  followed  the  appointment 
of  Scipio  were  greater  and  far  more  lasting. 
wlth*iISU        ^^  *^®  same  time  a  new  proprietor  was  to  be  sent 
MtttT     o"*^  '"  the  room  of  C.  Nero,  whose  year  of  command 
^f^        was  come  to  an  end.     His  successor  was  M;  Junius 
Silanus",  who  had  been  prsetor  two  years   before, 
and  since  that  time  had  been  employeil  in  overawing 
the  party  disaffected  to  Rome  in  Fltniria.     The  two 
new  generals  were  to  take  with  them  large  reinforce- 
ments, amounting  to  10,000  foot,  1000  horse,  and  a 
fleet  of  thirty  quinqueremes.     The  troops  were  em- 
barked at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber;  and  the  fleet 
proceeded  along  the  coasts  of  Etruria,  Liguria,  and 
Gaul,  till  it  arrived  safely  at  Emporia^!,  a  Massaliot 
colony,  lying  immediately  on  the  Sfmnish  side  of  the 
Pyrenees.     Here  the  soldiers  were  disembarked,  and 
proceeded  by  land  to  Tarraco ;  the  fleet  followed ; 
and  the  head  quarters  of  the  proconsul  were  esta- 
blished at  Tarraco  for  the  winter,  as  it  was  too  late 
in  the  season  to  admit  of  any  active  operations  im- 
mediately", 
vitwof  And  now  that  Spain  has  received  that  general 
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and  that  aniiv,  by  whom  her  fate  was  fixed  throuirh  chap. 
ail  after  time, — for  the  expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians  — — '-* 
from  the  )>eninsula  <lecided  its  subjection  to  the 
Romans,  and  though  the  work  of  conquest  mtis  slow, 
and  often  interrupted,  it  was  not  the  less  sure, — let 
us  for  a  moment  survey  the  earliest  kno\iTi  state  of 
this  great  country;  what  S|)ain  was,  and  who  were 
the  earlie^it  iSjjaniards  before  Romans,  (Joths,  and 
Moors,  had  filled  the  land  with  stranger  races,  and 
almost  extir|>ated  the  race  and  language  of  its 
original  people. 

The  Spanish  peninsula,  joined  to  the  main  body  Tv«rription 
of  Europe  by  the  isthmus  of  the  Pyrenees,  mav  be  spani.h 

*  *  pfnintulft. 

likened  to  one  of  the  round  bastion  towers  which 
stand  out  from  the  walls  of  an  old  fortified  town, 
lofty  at  once  and  massy.  Spain  rises  from  the  At- 
lantic on  one  side,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
other,  not  into  one  or  two  thin  lines  of  mountains 
divide<i  by  vast  tracts  of  valleys  or  low  plains,  but 
into  a  huge  tower,  as  I  have  called  it,  of  table  land, 
from  which  the  mountains  themselves  rise  again 
like  the  battlements  on  the  sunmiit.  The  plains  of 
Castile  are  mountain  plains,  raised  nearly  'iO(X)  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  the  elevation  of  the 
city  of  .Madrid  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  top  of 
Arthur's  seat,  the  hill  or  mountain  which  overhangs 
K<linburgh.  Accortlingly  the  centre  of  S|)ain,  not- 
withstanding its  genial  latitude,  only  {wrtially  enjop 
the  temf>erature  of  a  southern  climate;  while  some 
of  the  valleys  of  Andalusia,  which  lie  near  the  sea, 
prt»sent  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics  the  palm  tree, 
the  banana,  and  the  sugar  cane.     Thus  the  southern 
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riiAP.   coast  seemed  to  invite  an  early  civilization ;  while  the 

XLVII. 

* — ^-^  interior,  with  its  bleak  and  arid  plains,  was  fitted  to 

remain  for  centuric»«  the  stronghold  of  Imrlmrisni. 
^y"^       Aceonlinirlv  the  first  visits  of  the  Phoenicians  to 
SS'*'tii  ®I**'"  ^"^  placed  at  a  very  remote  period.     Some 
£qaM,«   stories  ascrilied  the  foundation  of  Gades  to  Arche- 

of 


theabori^-  laus,    the   son    of  Phoenix, — Phoenix   and   Cadmus 
■"»^  being  the  supposed  founders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and 

belonging  to  the  earliest  period  of  Greek  tradition; 
while  other  accounts  of  a  more  historical  character 
made  the  origin  of  Gades  contemporary  with  tht» 
reign  of  the  Athenian  Codrus,  that  is,  about  a  thou- 
sand years  before  the  Christian  era  '\  Three  hundred 
years  later,  the  prophet  Isaiah  '•  describes  the  down- 
fall of  Tyre  as  likely  to  give  deliverance  to  the  land 
of  Tarshish ;  that  is  to  the  south  of  Spain,  where 
the  Phoenicians  had  established  their  domiinon.  Tu 
the  time  of  Ezekiel,  the  Tyrian  trade  with  Spain 
was  most  flourishing ;  and  the  produce  of  the  Spanish 
mines,  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  are  especially  men- 
tioned as  the  articles  which  came  from  Tarshish  to 
the  Phoenician  ports  ".  Nor  did  the  Phoenicians  con- 
fine themselves  to  a  few  points  on  the  sea  coast : 
they  were  spread  over  the  whole  south  of  Spain ; 
and  the  greatest  number  of  the  to^vns  of  Turditania 
were  still  inhabited  in  Strabo's  time  by  people  of 
Phoenician  origin-".  They  communicated  many  of 
the  arts  of  life  to  the  natives,  and  among  the  rest 
the  early  use  of  letters ;  for  the  characters  which 


'?  Velleiu*.  I.  II.  3.  '•  XXVll.  VI. 
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the  Iberians  used  in  their  writinir  before  the  time    chap. 
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of  the  Hoinans  ",  can  scarcely  have  been  any  other  — . — - 
than  Phoenician.  The  Phoenicians  visited  Spain  at 
a  very  remote  perio<l ;  but  they  found  it  already 
peopled.  Who  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  were, 
and  from  whence  they  came,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine.  The  Greeks  called  them  Iberians,  and 
said  that,  although  they  were  divided  into  many 
trilM»s,  and  spoke  many  various  dialects,  they  yet  all 
In-longed  to  the  same  race".  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  their  race  and  language  still  exist ;  that  the 
Basques,  who  inhabit  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Gui- 
puscoa,  Biscay,  A  lava,  and  Navarre,  and  who  in  France 
occupy  the  country  between  the  Adour  and  the 
Bidassoa,  are  the  genuine  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Iberians.  Their  language  bears  marks  of  extreme 
antiquity ;  and  its  unlikeness  to  the  other  languages 
of  Euro|)e  is  very  striking,  even  when  conifwired 
with  Welsh,  or  with  Sclavonic.  The  affinities  of 
the  Welsh  numerals  with  those  of  the  Teutonic 
languages,  and  the  Greek  and  Ijatin,  are  obvious 
at  the  first  glance ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
most  of  the  Sclavonic  numerals:  but  the  Basque 
are  so  peculiar,  that  it  is  diflScult  to  identify  any 
one  of  them,  except  "sei,"  "six,"  with  those  of 
other  languages  **.  And  an  evidence  of  its  great 
antiquity  seems  furnished  by  the  fact,  that  the  in- 

*'  Sirabo,III.  p.  ISP. 

**  Hvrodonw.  n  •  frtgmeat  of  StMhaaM  Bjtantiniw,  v.  'i;9i7pmm. 
prMcrvcd  bjr  Comtautiam  PorpbjrrofaDitM,  tad  given  by  BvrlMliut : 
TA  *lfimptK^  Wwt    JtApwrm  Mimwiv.  I»  yiwot  H^,  ttmii  iSKm, 

»  1  give  tb*  Webb  frwa  P«cWs  Webh  gnraawr.  Denbigh.  1889 1 
the  Meiroaie  (Bobetnlen).  froa  Dobrowikv.  Ubifebaode  der  Bdb- 
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OSAP.    flexions  of  the  nouns  and  rerbs  are  manifestly  so 
V — . — '  manj  distinct  words,  inasmuch  as  they  exist  in  a 

separate  form  as  Kuch.     Wo  suK|)ect  this  re«^' 

of  the  terminations  of  the  noun8  and  verbs  ot  (^u , .. 

and  Latin ;  but  in  the  Basque  language  it  can  be 

pfoved  beyond  question  *. 
varinot  We  have  seen  that  the  Phoenicians  were  settled 

trmditioo*  of 

MHjr  ietUe-  amongst  the    Iberians   in    the   south ;    and   Keltic 

moots. 

tril)es  were  said  to  be  mixed  up  with  them  in  part.s 
of  the  north  and  centre,  forming  a  people,  whom  the 
Greeks  called  Keltibcrians.  How  far  strangers  of 
other  races  were  to  be  found  in  Iberia,  it  is  difficult 
to  decide.  One  or  two  Greek  colonies  from  Ma«»sa- 
lia,  such  as  Rhoda  and  Emporiae,  were  undoubtedly 
planted  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  ju^t 
within  the  limits  of  Iberia,  immediately  to  the  south 
of  the  Pyrenees  *\  These  belong  to  the  times  of 
certain  history ;  but  stories  are  told  of  invasions  of 
Spain,  and  of  colonies  founded  on  its  territory,  on 

niischen  Sprache.  Png,  1SI9 ;  the  Bam^ue  from  Luramendi,  Arte  de 
la  Lingua  Baacougada,  SalanMoca,  1729. 

NMinenda  from  1  to  10. 


WELSH. 

acLATomc. 

BASQOI. 

One 

Un 

Getfen 

But 

Two 

Daii 

Dwa 

Hi 

Three 

Tri 

Tri 

Hiri 

Four 

Pcflwar 

Efyn 

Lau 

Five 

I' 

Pet 

Bort 

Six 

( 

iMCAt 

8ei 

Seven 

Sailh 

Scflm 

Zitzpi 

Ki-ht 

Wvth 

0«m 

Ztu-tzi 

Nine 

Naw 

Dewct 

Bi-deralzt 

Ten 

Dejr 

De«et 

Atair. 
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which  in  their  present  form  we  can  place  no  reliance,  chap. 
Garthaginian  writers  spoke  of  a  great  expedition  —  — 
of  the  Tyrian  Hercules  into  Spain,  at  the  head  of 
an  amiy  of  Medes,  Persians,  Armenians,  and  other 
nations  of  the  east'*.  Megasthenes ",  the  Greek 
traveller  and  historian  of  India,  said  that  Tearco, 
king  of  Ethiopia,  and  Nabuchodonosor,  king  of  the 
Chaldseans,  had  both  carried  their  anus  as  far  as 
Spain.  Amongst  the  innumerable  countries  which 
were  made  the  scene  of  the  adventures  of  the 
Greek  chiefs  on  their  return  from  Troy,  after  they 
had  been  scattered  by  the  famous  storm,  the  coasts 
of  Iberia,  and  even  its  coasts  u{x>n  the  ocean,  are 
not  forgotten*'.  Other  stories,  as  we  have  seen, 
claimed  a  Greek  origin  for  Saguiitum  ;  while  others 
again  called  it  a  Kutulian  colony,  from  the  Tyrrheno- 
PeUsgian  city  of  Ardea".  The  settlements  of  the 
Greek  chiefs  on  their  way  home  from  Troy  are  mere 
romances,  as  unreal  as  the  famous  siege  of  Paris 
by  the  Saracens  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  or  as 
the  various  adventures  and  settlements  of  Trojan 
exiles,  which  were  invented  in  the  middle  ages. 
Whether  any  real  events  are  disguised  in  the  stories 
of  the  expeditions  of  Hercules,  of  Tearco,  and  of 
Nabuchoilonosor,  is  a  question  more  difficult  to  an- 
swer:   for   the  early  migrations  from   the  east  to 

'•*  S«nn.t.  Jogurlh.  c.  XVI 11.  iia^tp^ft  JknvrtU  ifmm  Ai|^ 

'•■   g..<.t...J   l.v    Stralx..    .\V     I,  jf^   r«  cai  U0yae^mu    II.    I.  p. 

§    0.    ji.    ttH',   and    liv    jM»<»phH«,  70. 

Aniiq.    X.    II.    ^    I.' and   ronlr.         '*  Siraho.  III.  n|t.  149.  IM. 

Aiiion.  I.  t20.     Sirabo't  clMncl«r        »  Livj.  XXI.  7.   Sm  Nlebuhr, 
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CHAP,    the  west  are    buried    in    iin{>cnctrBble  obscurity. 

' — ^^-^  But  the  Peraiaiis  and  Ethiopians  may  have  made 
their  wny  into  Spain  before  historical  niemorv, 
as  the  Vandals  and  Arabs  invaded  it  in  later  timci^ : 
the  fieu^t  itself  is  not  incredible,  if  it  rested  on  any 
credible  authority. 

^^^l  Not  knowing   then  what  strange  nations  may  at 

iaSf^  one  time  or  other  have  invaded  or  settled  in  S|jain. 
we  cannot  judge  how  much  the  Iberian  character  and 
manners  were  affected  by  foreign  influence.  Agri- 
culture was  practised  from  a  period  beyond  memory : 
but  the  vine  and  olive,  and  i>erhaps  the  flax,  ucrc 
first  introducetl  into  the  south  of  Spain  by  the  Phu- 
nicians,  and  only  spread  northwards  gradually,  the 
vine  and  fig  advancing  first,  and  the  olive,  as  becomes 
its  greater  tenderness,  following  them  more  slowly 
and  cautiously.  Even  in  Strabo's  time  the  vine  had 
scarcely  reached  the  northern  coast  of  Spain;  and 
the  olive,  when  Polybius  \*Tote,  appears  not  to  have 
been  cultivated  north  of  the  Sierra  Morena**.  Butter 
supplied  the  place  of  oil  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  coast,  and  beer  that  of  wine  *'. 

2||22^  I"  ^^®  character  of  the  people  some  traits  may 
be  recognised,  which  even  to  this  day  mark  the 
Spaniard.  The  grave  dress ",  the  temperance  and 
sobriety,  the  unyielding  spirit,  the  extreme  indolence, 
the  perseverance  in  guerilla  warfare,  and  the  re- 
markable absence  of  the  highest  military  qualities, 

*•  III.  p.  164.  »  Strabo,  111.  p.  H5.  ntXartl- 

"  Strabo.   III.  p.  155.     Poly-    iio9*s  amarrtt. 
bin  in  Atbeiuea*,  i.  28. 
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ascribed  by  tbe  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to  the    chap. 

XLVIL 

ancient  Iberians,  are  all  more  or  less  characteristic  " — / — ' 
of  the  Spaniards  of  modem  times.  The  courtesy 
and  gallantry  of  the  Sf>aniard  to  women  has  also 
come  down  to  him  from  his  Iberian  ancestors:  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  it  was  an  argument  of  an 
im|>erfect  civilisation,  that  among  the  Iberians  the 
bridegroom  gave,  instead  of  receiving,  a  dowry;  that 
daughters  sometimes  inherited  to  the  exclusion  of 
80118,  and,  thus  becoming  the  heads  of  the  family, 
gETe  portions  to  their  brothers,  that  they  might 
be  provided  with  suitable  wives".  In  another 
point,  the  great  difterence  between  the  people  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  those  of  the  Teutonic 
stock,  was  remarked  also  in  Iberia:  the  Iberians 
were  ignorant,  but  not  simple-hearted ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  cunning  and  mischievous,  with 
habits  of  robber)'  almost  indomitable,  fond  of 
brigandage,  though  incapable  of  the  great  combina- 
tions of  war '\  These,  in  some  degree,  are  qualities 
common  to  almost  all  barbarians ;  but  they  offer  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  character  of  the  Germans, 
wbope  words  spoke  what  was  in  their  hearts,  and  of 
whose  most  powerful  tribe  it  is  recorded,  that  their 
ascendenoj  was  maintained  by  no  other  arms  than 
those  of  justice  ". 

S|NiniNh  soldiers  had  for  more  than  two  centuries  JjJjSl"* 
formed  one  of  the  most  efficient  parts  of  the  Car-*Jj^«^ 


<*  Sirabo,  III.  p.  1«5.  •*  Stimbo,  III.  p.  IM. 
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CHAP,   thaginian  anDies  ** ;  and  on  this  account  the  Gartha- 
' — .. —  ginian  government  set  a  high  vahic  on  itii  doniiiiinn 
in  Spain.  liut  this  dominion  fiimlKhrv'  f  •  -'«  ^\^ 

money,  no  less  than  with  men.     Th*      /  s 

had  been  worked  for  some  centuries;  first  bj  the 
Phcenicians  of  Asia,  and  kitterly  by  their  Carthagi- 
nian descendants;  yet  they  still  yieldod  abundantly. 
And  some  of  them  have  been  worked  for  two  thou- 
sand years  since  the  Carthaginians  were  driven  out 
of  the  country ;  and  to  this  hour  their  treasures  are 
unexhausted ''. 
^1^  These  mines  existed   for  the  most    jmm    m    ine 

mountains  which  divide  the  streams  running  to  the 
Guadiana  from  those  which  feed  the  Guadalcpiiver'". 
This  is  the  chain  so  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Sierra  !Morena;  but  the  several  arms  which  it 
pushes  out  towards  the  sea  eastward  and  southward, 
were  also  rich  in  precious  metals;  and  some  mines 
were  worked  in  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquiver 
itself,  as  low  down  as  Seville.  The  streams  more- 
over, which  flowed  from  these  mountains.  brouL'^lit 
down  gold  mingled  with  their  sand  and  gnivri  ; 
and  this  was  probably  collected  long  before  the 
working  of  the  regular  mines  began.  Hut  in  the 
time  of  the  second  Punic  war  the  mines  were  worked 
actively;  and  a  hundred  years  earlier,  the  cinnabar, 
or  sulphuret  of  quicksilver,  of  the  famous  mines  of 
Almaden,  was  well  known  in  the  markets  of  Greece  **. 


-  Herodotus  VII.  165.  "  Sirabo,  III.  p.  148. 

*7  Strabo.  III.  U6— 148.  «  Strabo.  III.  p.  147. 

»  Strabo.  III.  p.  142. 
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The  Carthaginians  honoured  as  a  hero  or  demi-god,  chap. 
the  man  who  first  discovere<i  the  most  productive  ' — ^ — ' 
silver  mines;  and  one  of  these  was  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  New  Carthage  itself  ".  Otliers  were 
nearer  the  Guadalquiver,  at  Castulo  and  Ilipa;  or 
on  the  feeders  of  the  Guadiana,  as  at  Sisapo  ",  the 
ancient  name  of  the  place  near  to  which  the  great 
<|uicksilver  mines  were  worked,  now  known  as  the 
mines  of  Almaden.  One  large  and  most  productive 
silver  mine,  yielding  three  hundred  pounds  daily,  is 
said  to  liave  been  opened  by  Ilaimibal  liimself", 
who,  while  he  was  in  Spain,  had  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Castulo  ",  and  perha|)9  had 
:tc(|uired  some  possessions  through  her  in  the  mining 
•  iistrict,  as  Thucydides  had  through  his  wife  in 
Thrace. 

The  immense  resources  which  the  Carthaginians  sdpio'i am 
derived  from  their  Spanish  dominion,  seemed  now  j^^idT 
more  than  ever  secured  to  them,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Roman  anny  under  the  two  Scipios,  and  the 
'< -at  of  the  Romans  l)ehind  the  Il>erus. 

i  uns  between  their  generals,  and  the 

_  )«e  with  which  their  oflicers  now  treated 
the  Si>aiii;ii<U,  :w  if  it  was  no  longer  worth  while  to 
<-<>ticiliate  them,  had  made  a  fatal  opening,  exposing 
tluir  pi)wiT  to  the  most  deiKlly  blow  which  it  had 
yet  suhtaiind.  Scipio,  with  intuitive  sagacity,  ob- 
MTved  this  opening,  and  with  dc>cision  no  less  admira- 


*'    '  '-  I"   II      Mmbo,     111.  p.  14-'. 
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CHAP,    ble  Struck  his  blow  to  the  heart  of  his  enemy.     Ho 
« — ^ L  fornie<l  his  plans  at  Tarraco  durinir  the  winter;  as 

A.V  C  54A  o  » 

A.  c.'aot.'soon  as  the  season  nllnwed  his  fleet  to  co-of)oratc 
with  him,  ho  put  it  and  his  army  in  motion;  and 
while  the  three  Carthaginian  generals  were  in  places 
equally  remote   from    one   another,  and    from    the 
point  threatened  by  the  enemy,  Scipio  crossed  the 
Iberus  and  led  his  land  and  sea  forces  to  besiege 
New  Carthage  *K 
1^™^      His  early  and   most   intimate   friend   C.  L»liu8 
wUtti^     commanded  the  fleet;  the  propraetor,  M.  Silanus,  was 
left  behind  the  Iberus  with  3000  foot  and  oOU  horse, 
to  protect  the  country  of  the  allies  of  lionie,  while 
Scipio  himself  led  25,000  foot  and  2500  horse  on  his 
expedition.     Polybius  declares  that  the  march  from 
the  Iberus  to  New  Carthage  was  performed  in  seven 
days;  but  as,  according  to  his  own  reckoning,  the 
distance  was  not   less  than  325  Roman  miles,  the 
accuracy  of  one  or  both  of  his  statements  may  well 
be  questioned  ".     Three  degrees  of  latitude  divide 
Carthagena  from  the  Ebro ;  and  the  ordinary  wind- 
ings and  difficulties  of  a  road  in  such  a  distance  must 
make  it  all  but  an  impossibility  that  an  army  with 
its  baggage  sl^ould  have  marched  over  it  in  a  single 
week.     However  the  march  was  undoubtedly  rapid ; 
and  the  lioman  army  established  itself  under  the  walls 
of  New  Carthage,  while  all  succour  was  far  distant, 
and  when  the  actual  garrison  of  a  place  so  impor- 


«  Polybius,    X.  6—9.      Livy,        «•  Polybius,  X.  9.  7.   III.  39.  5. 
XXVI.  42. 
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tant  did  not  exceed  a  thousand  men.     To  the  pro-    chap. 

XLVII. 

tection  of  a  force  so  small  was  committed  the  capital  ^^ '-^ 

^  A.U.C.545. 

of  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  Spain,  the  base  of  a.c.  »». 
their  military  operations,  their  point  of  communica- 
tion with  Africa,  their  treasures  and  magazines,  and 
the  hostages  taken  from  the  dittercnt  Sj)ani>li  tribes 
to  secure  their  doubted  fidelity  ^\ 

The  present  town  of  Carthagena  stands  at  the  ^^'ci^' 
head  of  its  famous  harbour,  built  partly  on  some  hills  ^''■•^ 
of  tolerable  height,  and  jMirtly  on  the  low  ground  be- 
neath them,  with  a  large  extent  of  marshy  ground 
behind  it,  which  is  flooded  after  rains,  and  its  inner 
port  surrounded  by  the  buildings  of  the  arsenal,  run- 
ning deeply  into  the  land  on  its  western  side.  But 
in  the  times  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  marshy 
ground  behind  was  all  a  lagoon,  and  its  waters  com- 
municated artificially  with  those  of  the  port  of  the 
araeoal ;  so  that  the  town  was  on  a  peninsula,  and 
was  joined  to  the  main  land  only  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  which  had  itself  been  cut  through  in  one 
plaee,  to  allow  the  lagoon-water  to  find  an  outlet  **. 
Scipio  then  encamped  at  the  head  of  this  isthmus; 
and  having  fortified  himself  on  the  rear,  with  the 
lagoon  covering  his  flank,  he  left  his  front  open, 
that  nothing  might  obstruct  the  free  advance  of  his 
soldiers  to  storm  the  city  *'. 

Acconllngly,  without  delay,  he  was  preparing  to  Srfg 
lead  on  his  men  to  the  assault,  whoii  he  was  himwif 


«  P'>tThJa«,X.a.  ♦•  PdybH...  \    ,.     Imv     \\\1.42. 
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CHAP,  aaaailed  by  Mago,  who  iHth  h\»  Rcantj  garriMMi  aiadie 
]^p-^a  desperate  sally  along  the  isthmus  against  the 
A.C.3O0.  Roman  camp.  After  an  obstinate  struggle,  the  be- 
sio«r(Ml  wore  In-ateii  Ixick  into  the  town  with  loss ; 
and  the  Uonmnft,  following  them,  fixed  their  ladders 
to  the  walls,  and  began  to  mount  But  the  height 
of  the  walls  yrsLS  so  great,  that  the  long  ladders 
necessary  to  reach  their  summit  broke  in  some  in- 
stances under  the  weight  of  the  soldiers  who  crowded 
on  them ;  and  the  enemy  made  their  defence  so  good, 
that  towards  afternoon  Scipio  found  it  expedient  to 
recall  his  men  from  the  assault  ^. 
Semil^  lie  had  told  his  men  before  the  assault  began,  that 
the  god  Neptune  had  ap{>eared  to  him  in  his  sleep, 
and  had  promised  to  give  him  aid  in  the  hour  of 
need,  so  manifest,  that  all  the  army  should  acknow- 
ledge his  interposition  ^'.  For  the  lagoon,  it  seems, 
was  so  shallow,  that  even  the  slight  fall  of  the  tide 
in  the  Mediterranean  was  sufficient  to  leave  much  of 
it  uncovered,  as  is  the  case  at  this  day  in  parts  of 
the  harbour  of  Venice.  This  would  take  place  in 
the  afternoon,  and  Scipio  ordered  five  hundred  men 
to  l>e  ready  with  ladders,  to  march  across  the  lagoon 
as  soon  as  the  ebb  began.  Then  he  renewed  his 
sfMsault  by  the  isthmus;  and  whilst  this  in  itself 
discouraged  the  enemy,  who  had  hoped  that  their 
work  for  the  day  was  over,  and  whilst  the  soldiers 
again  swarmed  up  the  ladders,  and  the  missiles  of  the 
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besieged  were  bepnning.  to  fkil,  the  five  hundred    chap. 
men  who  were  in  readiness,  boldly  ruslied  across  the  ^-^-; — -^ 
lagoon,  and,  having  guides  to  show  them  the  hardest  a.c.  sit. 
part«  of  it,  reached  the  foot  of  the  walls  in  safety, 
a|)|)lie<I  their  ladders  where  there  were  no  defenders, 
and  mounted  without  opposition  ^'. 

No  sooner  had  they  won  the  walls,  than  they  The  towa  k 
hastened  to  the  main  gate  of  the  city,  towards  the  piiuuien<- 
isthmus;  and  when  they  had  burst  it  open,  their 
comrades  from  without  rushed  in  like  a  torrent.  At 
the  nme  moment  the  scaling  ])arties  on  each  side  of 
the  main  gate  orerbore  the  defenders,  and  were  now 
overflowing  the  ramparts.  Mago  reached  the  citadel 
in  safety ;  but  Scipio  in  person  pushed  thither  with 
a  thousand  picket!  men ;  and  the  governor,  seeing  the 
city  lost,  surrendered.  The  other  heights  in  the 
town  were  stormed  with  little  difficulty ;  and  the 
soldirrs  according  to  the  Roman  practice,  commenced 
a  d«li))erate  maMacre  of  every  living  creature  they 
could  find,  wliether  man  or  beast,  till,  after  the  cita- 
del had  surrendered,  a  signal  from  their  general 
called  them  oflf  from  slaughter,  and  tume<l  them 
loose-u{K)n  the  houses  of  the  town  to  plunder.  Yet 
it  marks  the  Kmnan  discipline,  that,  even  before 
night  fell,  order  was  restored.  Some  of  the  soldiers 
marched  Inck  to  the  camp,  from  whence  the  light 
troo|M  were  sent  for  to  occupy  one  of  the  principal 
heights  of  the  town ;  Scipio  himself,  with  a  thousand 
men,  went  to  the  citadel ;  and  the  tribunes  got  the 
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JMAP.    soldiers  out  of  the  housesr  and  made  them  bring  all 
A  v.(6.  &4&  ^heir  plunder  into  one  heap  in  the  market-place,  and 
A.C.9O0.  pjgg    the   night    there  quietly,  waiting  for  the  re- 
gular division  of  the  spoil,  which  was  to  take  place 
on  the  following  morning". 
Sdpie'teM-      When  thc  morning  came,  whilst  the  usual  dis- 

tfuct  to  iIm 

tribution  of  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of 
the  plunder  was  made  by  the  tribunes,  Scipio  pro- 
ceeded to  inspect  his  prisoners.  All  were  brought 
before  him  together,  to  the  number  of  nearly  10,000. 
He  first  caused  them  to  be  divided  into  three  classes. 
One  consisted  of  all  the  citizens  of  New  Carthago, 
with  their  wives  and  families :  all  these  Scipio  set 
at  liberty,  and  dismissed  them  to  their  homes  un- 
hurt. The  second  class  containe<l  the  workmen  of 
handicraft  trades,  who  were  either  slaves,  or,  if  free, 
only  sojourners  in  the  city,  enjojing  no  political 
rights.  These  men  Mere  told,  that  they  were  now 
the  slaves  of  the  Roman  people,  but  that,  if  they 
worked  well  and  zealously  in  their  several  callings, 
they  should  have  their  liberty  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  Meantime  they  were  all  to  enter  their  names 
with  the  quipstor ;  and  a  Roman  citizen  was  set  over 
every  thirty  of  them  as  an  overseer.  These  workmen 
were  in  all  about  two  thousand.  The  third  class 
contained  all  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  domestic 
slaves,  seamen,  fishermen,  and  the  mixed  populace  of 
the  city;  and  from  these  Scipio  picked  out  the 
most  able-bodied,  and  employed   them  in  manning 
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hui  fleet:  for  he  found  eighteen  ships  of  the  enemy    chap. 
at  New  Carthage ;   and    these    he  was  enabled  to  rr^-Trr' 
add  to  his  own    naval   force  immediately,  by  put-  -^c.aw. 
ting  some  of  his  own  seamen  into  them,  and  filling 
up  their  places  with  some  of  the  captives,  taking 
care  however  that  the  number  of  these  should  never 
exceed  a  third  of  the  whole  crew.     The  seamen 
thus  employeil   were   promised  their  liberty  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  like  the  worVnK'ii,  if  they  did  their 
duty  faithfully  '*. 

The  Carthaginian  prisoners  and  the  Spanish  hos-  hu  kind 
tages  were  still  to  be  attended  to.  The  former  were  the  Spuuh 
committed  to  the  care  of  Ltelius,  to  be  taken  forth- 
with to  Rome ;  and  there  were  amongst  them 
fifteen  members  of  the  great  or  ordinar}'  council  of 
Carthage,  and  two  members  of  the  council  of  elders. 
The  Sjianish  hostages  were  more  than  three  hundred ; 
and  amongst  them  were  many  young  boys.  To 
show  kindness  to  these  was  an  obvious  ]K>Iicy:  ac- 
cordingly Scipio  made  presents  to  them  all,  and 
desired  them  to  write  home  to  their  friends,  and 
aarare  them  that  they  were  well  and  honourably 
treated,  and  that  they  would  all  Ik*  sent  back  safely 
to  their  several  countries,  if  their  countrymen  were 
willing  to  embrace  the  Roman  alliance.  Particular 
attention  was  shown  to  the  wife  of  a  S|Ninish  chief 
of  high  rank,  who  had  been  recently  seized  as  a 
hostage  by  Ilasdrubal  Cisco,  because  her  husband 
had  refused  to  comply  with  his  demands  for  money. 
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CHAP.    Her  trenttnefnt  had  been  rnde  and  insolent,  if  not 
' — ' — ^  worse;  but  Soipio  assured  her  that  he  would  take  as 

A.U.C.  545.  ' 

A.c.  aw.  delicate  care  of  her  and  of  the  other  SfMUiish  women, 
as  he  would  of  his  own  sisters  or  daug-hters.  Tliis 
honourable  bearing  of  the  young  conqueror,  for 
Scipio  was  not  more  than  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
produced  a  deep  impression  all  over  Spain  **. 
ttlkS^"n7b«  After  this  important  conquest,  Scij)io  remained  for 
•**'•  a  time  at  New  Carthage,  and  busietl  himself  in  ex- 

ercising his  soldiers  and  se^mien,  and  in  setting  his 
workmen  to  labour  in  manufacturing  arms**.  He 
had  taken  a  considerable  artillery  in  the  place,  a 
large  sum  of  money,  abundant  magazines  of  com, 
and  about  sixty-three  merchant-ships  in  the  harbour, 
with  their  cargoes;  so  that,  according  to  Livy,  the 
least  valuable  part  of  the  conquest  of  New  Carthage 
was  New  Carthage  itself*', 
i^ioa  Lalius  with  his  prisoners  arrived  at  Rome  after  a 

Mwsofthu  voyage  of  thirty-four  days,  and  brought  the  welcome 
^^""^  news  of  this  great  restoration  of  the  Roman  affairs 
in  S|)ain  *'.  Amidst  the  confusions  of  the  chronology' 
of  the  Spanish  war,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the 
exact  time  at  which  Lo^lius  reached  Rome.  But  it 
is  probable  that  he  arrived  there  early  in  the  year 
545,  perhaps  at  that  critical  moment  when  the  dis- 
obedience of  the  twelve  colonies  excited  such  great 
alarm,  and  when  the  destruction  of  the  army  of  Cn. 
Fulvius  at  Herdonea  was  still  fresh  in  men's  memo- 
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ries.     Seipio's  victon-  was  therefore  doubly  welcome;    chap. 
and  his  requests  for  supplies  were  favourably  listened  rrrirr^ 
to:  for  his  anny,  although  victorious,  was   still    in  a.c. 209. 
want  of  many  things,  the  old  soldiers  especially,  who 
had  been  ill  clothed  and  worse  paid  during  several 
yeuu     Accordingly  we  find  that  a  sum  of  fourteen 
lnin«lred   pounds'   weight  of  gold  was  brought  out 
tVnin  t!ie  treasure  reserved  for  the  most  extraordinary 
ocra^inns,  and  expended  in  purchasing  clothing  for 
the  anny  in  Simin*'. 

Scipio  himself  returned  from  New  Carthaire  toTherettof 

'^  ®  the  Tcmr 

Tarraco,  taking  his  Spanish  hostages  with  him".  It  j»«« 
%nw  early  in  the  season;  but  we  hear  of  no  other 
military  action  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
This  on  Scipio's  |)art  is  easily  intelligible :  his  army 
was  too  weak  to  hold  the  field  against  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  enemy ;  and  it  was  his  object  to 
strengthen  himself  by  alliances  with  the  natives,  and 
to  draw  them  off  from  the  service  of  Carthage,  if  he 
could  not  induce  them  to  enter  that  of  Rome.  He 
had  struck  one  great  blow  with  vigour,  surprising 
the  enemy  by  his  rapidity :  but  what  had  been  won 
by  vigour  might  be  lost  by  rashness;  and  after  so 
great  an  action  as  the  conquest  of  New  Carthage,  he 
couhl  well  afford  to  lie  quiet  for  the  rest  of  the  year, 
waitiitg  for  his  supplies  of  clothing  from  Rome,  and 
fltreagthcning  his  interest  amongst  the  chiefs  of 
^fiain.  Tlic  inactivity  of  the  Carthaginian  generals 
would  Im)  more  sur))rising,  if  we  did  not  make  allow- 
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CHAP,   ance  for  the  paralysing  effect  of  their  mutual  jealou- 
^r^sf— j*  sies.     No  efficient  co-operation  could  be  contrived 
A.O.9Q0.  between  them;  and  HaMdrubel,  Hannilmrs  brother, 
wa«  too  weak  to  act  alone,  and,  disgusted  with  the 
conduct  of  bis  colleagues,  was  probably  anxious  to 
husband  his  own  army  carefully,  looking  forward  now 
more   than  ever  to  the  execution  of  his  long-pro- 
jected march  upon  Italy.     Thus  there  was  a  pause 
from  all  active  operations  in  Spain  for  several  months; 
whilst  in  Italy  Fabius  had  recovered  Tarentum,  an<l 
he  and  Fulvius  were  on  the  point  of  being  succeeded 
in  the  consulship  by  Marcellus  and  Crispinus. 
D«ciineof       The  loss  of  Tafontum  made  it   more  important 
Ionian  in-    than  cvcr,  that   Hasdrubal  should  join  his  brother 

wMMC  fal 

in  Italy;  while  the  growing  disposition  of  the 
Spaniards  to  revolt  to  Rome  rendered  the  prospect 
of  success  in  Spain  less  encouraging.  But  with 
no  Carthaginian  accounts  remaining,  and  amidst 
the  confusions,  omissions,  and  contradictions,  of  the 
Roman  historians,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  events  of  the  ensuing 
year,  546,  in  Spain.  Massinissa,  then  a  very  young 
man,  the  son  of  a  Numidian  king,  named  Gala, 
was  sent  over  from  Africa  with  a  large  body  of 
Numidian  cavalry  to  reinforce  Hasdrubal,  the  son 
of  Hamilcar,  principally,  it  is  said,  in  order  to  his 
march  into  Italy*'.  Still  Hasdrubal  made  no 
forward  movement,  but  remained  in  a  very  strong 
position  near  a  place  called  variously  Baecula  or 
Bebula,  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Guadal- 
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quiver,  near  the  mining  district ;  and  there  he  chap. 
teemed  rather  disposed  to  await  Scipio's  attack,  than  ]rTV^ 
to  aMome  the  offensive".  He  saw  that  the  fidelity  A.c.m 
of  the  Spaniards  to  Carthage  was  deeply  shaken, 
not  only  by  the  loss  of  their  hostages,  but  by  the 
encouraging  treatment  which  the  hostages  them- 
selves had  received  from  the  Romans.  This  feeling 
had  been  working  ever  since  the  fell  of  New  Car- 
thage ;  and  now  its  fruits  were  daily  becoming  more 
manifest;  insomuch  that,  when  the  time  at  which 
Scipio  was  expected  to  take  the  field  drew  near, 
Mandonius  and  Indibilis,  two  of  the  most  influential 
of  the  Spanish  chiefs,  retired  with  all  their  followers 
from  Hasdrulnrs  camp,  and  established  themselves 
in  a  strong  position,  from  which  they  might  join  the 
Romany  as  soon  as  their  army  should  appear  in  the 
south*'.  On  the  other  hand,  Scipio's  Roman  force 
was  strengthon(><l,  by  his  having  laid  up  his  fleet,  and 
draughted  the  best  of  his  seamen  into  the  legions,  to 
increase  the  number  of  his  soldier*!.  And  although 
a  combined  eflbrt  of  the  three  Carthaginian  generals 
might  yet  have  recovered  New  Carthage,  or  at  any 
rate  kept  Scipio  behind  the  Iberus,  nothing  of  this 
sort  was  attempted ;  and  Ilasdnilwl  Gisco,  jealous,  it 
teems,  both  personally  and  politically  of  Hannibal's 
brother,  left  him  unaided  to  sustain  the  first  assault 
of  the  enemy. 

Ha««<lrubal,  the  son  of  Haniilcar,  therefore,  under  »t*>^^ 
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CHAP,  these  etreonmlMioeei  was  doubtless  anxious  to  carry 
TvcTi  '°*^  ®^®^  ^^  expedition  into  Italy.  Yet,  not  wishing 
A.c.iioa  it  to  be  mid  that  he  Iiad  abandoned  his  colleagues, 
he  resolved  first  to  try  his  strenprth  with  Scipio, 
to  see  what  Sjwinish  tribes  would  actually  join  him, 
and  whether,  by  offering  battle  in  a  favourable  jHwi- 
tion,  he  could  repulse  the  enemy,  and  thus  break 
that  spell  of  Scipio's  fortune  which  was  ^\  '  '  so 
powerfully.  But  in  this  hope  he  was  dis.,  ,  ...:ed. 
Scipio  advanced  from  the  Iberus  to  the  valley  of  the 
Bietis,  or  Guadal(]uiver,  before  Hasdrubal  saw  any 
thing  of  the  armies  of  his  colleagues  hastening  to 
his  aid  :  many  Sjianish  tribes  joined  the  Roman  army 
at  the  Iberus;  Mandonius  and  Indibilis  hastenetl 
to  it  as  soon  as  it  approached  the  place  where  they 
were  posted ;  and  Hasdrubal,  unable  to  maintain  his 
strong  position,  and,  if  we  believe  Scipio's  state- 
ment, seeing  it  in  the  act  of  Ixjing  carried  by  the 
enemy  at  the  close  of  a  successful  assault,  retreated 
accordingly,  not  towards  the  southern  sea,  nor  to- 
wards the  western  ocean,  but  northwards  towards 
the  Tagus",  and  from  thence,  as  we  have  seen,  to- 
wards the  western  Pyrenees;  there  recruiting  hiw 
army  from  those  tribes  which  had  not  yet  come 
under  the  influence  of  Rome,  and  preparing  for  that 
great  expedition  to  Italy,  of  which  we  have  already 
related  the  progress  and  the  event. 
laowMof  BefDre  HasdrulMil  finally  retreated,  he  had  lost 
MMM.     many  prisoners.      All  those   who   were   Spaniards, 
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gent  home  free  without  ransom  by  the  politic    chap. 

XLVII. 

conqueror;  and  ho  liberally  rewarded  those  Sjianish  ' — , — '-> 
chiefs  who  had  already  come  over  to  his  side.  a.c.2Ml 
They  on  their  part  saluted  him  Mith  the  title 
of  king.  The  first  Ilaj^drubal,  the  fouuder  of  New 
Carthx^^  had  lived  in  kingly  state  amongst  the 
Spaniards;  and  they  probably  thought  that  Scipio 
meant  to  do  the  same,  and  would  j)as8  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  their  country.  But  the  name  of 
king,  although  perhaps  not  ungrateful  to  Scipio's 
ean,  wbs  intolerable  to  those  of  his  countrymen ; 
nor  would  he  have  been  contented  to  reign  in  Spain 
over  barbarians:  his  mind  was  already  tumwl  towards 
Africa,  and  anticipated  the  glory  of  conquering 
Carthage.  So  he  represse<l  the  homage  of  the 
Spanish  chiefs,  and  desired  them  to  call  him,  not 
king,  but  general.  He  then  took  possession  of  the 
strong  jHwition  which  Ilasdrubal  had  evacuated;  and 
there  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  season, 
watching,  so  it  is  said,  the  movements  of  Hasdnibal 
Gisco,  and  Mago,  who  were  now  come  upon  the 
scene  of  action.  On  the  approach  of  winter  he  again 
returned  to  Tarraco". 

Such    is  the  account  given   by   Polybius  of  the  pifficuiuw 
events  of  the  war  in  Spain  during  the  summer  of  reum  or 
the  year  545 ;  and  such,  no  doubt,  was  the  statement  Hgik 
given  by  Scipio  himself,  and  obtained  by  Polybius 
from  JScipio's  old  friend  and  companion,  C.  IjU'lius. 
What  Silenus  said  of  these  same  events,  wc  know 
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CHAP,    not ;  and  it  is  possible  that  HasdrubaVs  account  of 

XLVII. 

^-rr-r^  them  was  never  known,  owing  to  his  subsequent 
A.c.  208.  fate,  so  that  Silenus  may  have  had  no  peculiar  in- 
formation about  them,  and  may  have  passed  them 
over  slightly.  It  is  evident,  that  Scipio's  pre- 
tended victory  at  Bscula  was  of  little  importance. 
Hasdnibal  carried  off  all  his  elephants,  all  his  trea- 
sure, and  a  large  proportion  of  his  infantry :  he 
was  not  pursued ;  he  retreated  in  the  direction 
which  best  suited  his  future  movements ;  and  these 
movements  he  eflfected  without  the  slightest  inter- 
ruption from  the  enemy.  Scipio  did  not  follow  him, 
says  Polybius"*,  because  he  dreade<l  the  arrival  of 
the  other  Hasdrulml  and  Mago:  he  remained  in  the 
south,  therefore,  to  keep  them  in  check,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  attacking  New  Carthage ;  and 
not  doubting  that  Ilasdrubal  would  follow  his 
brother's  route,  and  attempt  to  enter  Gaul  by  the 
eastern  Pyrenees,  he  detached  some  troops  from 
his  army  to  secure  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and 
other  defensible  positions  between  the  Iberus  and 
the  frontiers  of  Gaul'^  It  is  probable  that  his 
notions  of  the  geography  of  the  western  parts  of 
Spain  and  Gaul  were  so  vague,  that  he  had  no  con- 
ception of  the  possibility  of  Hasdrubars  marching 
towards  the  Alps  without  coming  near  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  line  which  he  actually  took  from 
the  western  Pyrenees  to  the  upper  part  of  the  course 
of  the  Rhone,  through  the  interior  of  Gaul,  was  one 
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of  which  Scipio  in  all  probability  did  not  even  sua-    chap. 
pect  the  existence.  AFcHi 

It  may  be  asked  why  Hasdrulxil,  whose  great  ^^^;jl^ 
object  was  to  reach  Italv,  did  not  commence  his  HwdniWi 
march  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  without  waiting 
so  long  at  Bflpcula ;  especially  after  the  desertion  of 
Mandonius  and  Indibilis  had  taught  him  that  the 
Spaniards  were  no  longer  to  be  relied  on.  But  he 
had  himself  on  a  former  occasion  won  over  the 
Celtiberians  from  the  army  of  Scipio's  father;  and 
any  reverse  sustained  by  the  Romans  might  tempt 
the  Spanish  chiefs  to  return  to  their  old  alliance. 
It  is  possible  also  that  he  waited  so  long  at  Ba>cula 
for  another  reason,  because  he  wished  to  carry  with 
him  as  large  a  sum  of  money  as  possible;  and  he 
wag  daily  drawing  a  supply  from  the  abundant  silver 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  success  of  his 
expedition  dep<'n<led  on  his  being  able  to  raise  sol- 
diers amongst  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  as  well  as  amongst 
the  tribes  of  north-western  Spain;  and  for  both 
these  purposes  ready  money  was  most  desirable. 

A  more  inexplicable  point  in  the  story  of  these  Jj^^JcS- 
transactions  is  the  alleffe<l  discord  between  Ilasdrubal  f^H*"*" 

~  gvncrali. 

and  the  other  Carthaginian  generals ;  when  one  of 
them,  Mago,  was  his  own  brother,  and  was  not  only 
a  soldier  of  trie<I  ability,  but  is  expressly  said  to 
have  conducte<l  the  war  in  Spain  in  accordance  with 
Hatmibars  directions,  after  Ilasdrubal  bad  marched 
into  Italy**.  Whether  Mago  was  placed  under 
Hasdrul)al  Gisoo's  orders,  and  could  not  act  inde- 
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xVvn  P^"^^***^^}^*  Of  ^Hether  jealousy,  or  any  other  cause, 
Jlv'v7&46  ""^^''y  made  him  careless  of  his  brother's  sucoets  and 
A.C.  aoe.  gftfety,  vre  cannot  pretend  to  determine :  the  interior 
of  a  Carthaginian  camp,  and  still  more  the  rt'al 
characters  and  feelings  of  the  Carthaginian  generals, 
are  entirely  unknown  to  us. 
AiiiMiiiiij  The  one  great  advantage  possessed  by  Scipio,  far 
oTw  SH  more  imiiortant  than  his  protended  victory  at  Bir- 
8|naiard^  cula,  was  thc  remarkable  ascendency  which  he  had 
obtained  over  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards.  Every 
thing  in  him  was  at  once  attractive  and  imposing ; 
his  youth,  and  the  mingled  beauty  and  majesty  of 
his  aspect ;  his  humanity  and  courtesy  to  the  Span- 
ish hostages  and  to  their  friends ;  his  eueror>'  and 
ability  at  the  head  of  his  army.  Above  all,  there 
was  manifest  in  him  that  consciousness  of  greatness, 
and  that  spirit,  at  once  ardent,  lofty,  and  profound, 
"which  naturally  bows  the  hearts  and  minds  of  ordi- 
nary men,  not  to  obedience  only  and  respect,  but  to 
admiration,  and  almost  to  worship.  The  Carthagi- 
nian generals  felt,  it  is  said,  that  no  Spanish  troops 
could  be  trusted,  if  brought  within  the  sphere  of  his 
influence;  Mago  must  go  over  to  the  Baloarian 
islands,  and  raise  soldiers  there,  who  mi^Mit  )>e 
strangers  to  the  name  of  Scipio ;  while  Massinissa 
should  follow  the  course  pursued  by  Mutines  in 
Sicily,  and  scour  the  whole  country  ^nth  his  Numi- 
dian  cavalry,  relieving  the  allies  of  Carthage,  and 
harassing    the   states   which    had    revolted^.     But 

•  LiTy,  XXVII.  20. 
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Mtwiniwia  himself  was   not   secure  from   Scipio's    ^^,^- 
aseendency :  his  nephew  had  been  made  prisoner  at  i^JTcfW 
Biccula,  and  had  been  sent  back  to  him  without  '^c.2«. 
ransom  '* :  some  conciliatory  messages  were  probably 
addressed   to  him  at    the  same   time;    and    Scipio 
never  lost  sight  of  him,  till  two  years   afterwards 
he  gratified  the  Numidiaii's  earnest  wish  for  a  per- 
sonal interview,  and  then  attached  him  for  ever  to 
the  interests  of  Rome  ''. 

Meanwhile  that  memorable  year  was  come,  when  a.u.c.  547. 
the  fortune  of  Rome  was  exposed  to  its  severest  e^adn 
trial,   and    rose   in   the  issue   signally   triumphant  mudwaiato 
Vainly  did   Scipio's  guards  keep  vigilant  watch  in      ^' 
the  passes  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  looking  out  for 
the  firat  signs  of  Hasdrubars  approach,  and  hoping 
to  ^nn  the  glory  of  driving  him  back  defeated,  and 
of  marring   his   long-planned   expedition   to  Italy. 
They  sat  on  their  mountain  posts,  looking  earnestly 
southwards,  while    he    for  whom    they  waited  was 
passing  far  on  their  rear  northwards,  wiiming  his  way 
through  the  deep  valleys  of  the  chain  of  Cebenna,  or 
the   high  and  bleak    plains  of  the  Arvemi,  till   he 
should  descend  upon  the  Rhone,  where  it  was  as  yet 
unknown  to  the  Massaliot  traders,  flowing  fur  inland 
in  the  heart  of  Gaul.     Hasdrulml  had  accomplished 
his  purpose:  his  S|>anish  soldiers  were  removed  out 
of  the  reach  of  S^-ipio's  ascendency ;  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  his  S{miiish  miners  ha<l  purchasi'd  the  aid 
of  a  mimeroiis  band  of  Gauls;  and  the  Alps  had 

^  Ll»y.  XXVIl.  19.  '•  Llry.  XXVIII.  84. 
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CHAP,    seemed  to  smooth  their  rugged  fastnesses  to  give 

^-j- — ^  him  an  easy  passage.     All  the  strength  which  Rome 

i.e.  207.  could  gather  was  needed  for  the  coming  struggle ; 

and  Scipio,  as  wc  have  seen,  sent  a  lar  -     '  ♦•  ■» ♦ 

from  his  own  army,  both  of  llonian  i 

Spaniards,  to  be  conveyed  by  sea  from  Tarraco  to 
Etruria,  and  to  assist  in  conquering  the  enemy  in 
Italy,  whose  march  he  had  been  unable  to  stop  in 
Spain. 
The  cam-         Thus,  with  Hasdrubars  army  taken  away  from  the 
Botawksd  Carthaginian  force  in  Spain,  and  \nth  the  Iloman 
Mn         army  weakened  by  its  contributions  to  the  dcA  i-  < 
of  Italy,  the  Spanish  war  was  carried  on  but  fet*l»ls 
during  the  summer  of  the  year  547.  A  new  general  of 
the  name  of  Hanno  had  been  sent  over  to  take  Has- 
drubars place ;  and  he  and  Mago  proceeded  to  raise 
soldiers  amongst  the  Celtiberians  in  the  interior^', 
while  Hasdrubal  Cisco  was  holding  Baltics,  and  while 
Scipio  was  still   in   his  winter  quarters  at  Tarraco. 
But  some  Celtiberian  deserters  informed  Scipio  of 
the  danger;  and  he  sent  M.  Silenus  with  a  division 
of  his  army  to  put  it  down.     A  march  of  extreme 
rapidity  enabled  him  to  surprise  the  enemy ;    the 
best  of  Hanno*-6  new  levies  were  cut  to  pieces,  the 
rest  dispersed.     Hanno  himself  was  made  prisoner; 
but  Mago  carried  off  his  cavalr>'  and  his  old  infantry 
without  loss,  and  joined  Hasdrulml  Cisco  safely  in 
Beetica  ".     The  formation  of  a  Carthaginian  army  in 
the  centre  of  Spain  was  thus  effectually  prevented ; 

'»  LWy,  XXVIII.  I.  ri  Ury,  XXVIII.    .\ppian.  VI.  31. 
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and  Scipio,  encouraged  by  this  success,  ventured  to    chap. 
resume  the  offensive,  and  to  advance  in  pursuit  of' '-* 

A  L'  C.  .V<7. 

IIas<lnihal  Gisco  into  the  south.  Ilasdrubal,  instead  ax.  207.  * 
of  risking  a  general  action,  broke  up  his  amiy  into 
small  detachments,  with  which  he  garrisoned  the 
more  im|K)rtant  towns.  Scipio  shrank  from  the 
tedious  and  difficult  service  of  a  series  of  sieg^  in  a 
country  at  a  distance  from  his  resources,  and  where 
Mago  an<l  Ma.«iinissa  with  their  cavalry  would  be 
sure  to  ol>struct,  if  not  destroy,  all  his  communicar 
tions.  But  to  avoid  the  discredit  of  retreating  with- 
out having  done  any  thing,  he  singled  out  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  strongest  of  the  towns  thus  garrisoned 
:;_'"i'!!  ♦  him,  by  name  Oringis,  and  sent  his  brother, 
I ..  -^  I'io,  with  a  large  division  of  his  army  to  attack 
it.  It  wa.s  stormed  after  an  obstinate  resistance;  and 
the  conqueror,  true  to  his  brother's  policy,  after  carry- 
ii;  off  his  Cartliaffinian  prisoners  in  the  garrison,  re- 
•  •d  the  town  unplundered  to  its  Sjianish  inhabit- 
-  ^*.  Tims  much  having  been  achieved  for  the 
honour  of  the  Roman  arms,  Scipio  carried  back  his 
"liole  anny  Ix'hind  the  Iberus  sent  off  L.  Scipio  to 
!'  tne,  with  Ilaimo  and  his  other  prisoners  of  dis- 
lion,  and  himself  went  into  winter  quarters  as 
u.«<ual  at  Tarraco  '\ 

But  before  the  end  of  the  season  be  must  have  sdpio  w 
root'ived  intcllitfeiice  of  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus.  iou.  for » 
riie  tPMfps  which  he  had  sent  to  Italy  were  probably,  •cueo. 
in  part  at  least,  sent  back  to  him ;  and  every  motive 

^«  LWy.  XXVIII.  8.  '•  U»y,  XXVIll.  4. 
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CHAP,   combined  to  make  him  desirous  of  mark  lug  the  next 

^ ^  caiii])aign  by  some  decisive  action.     Nero,  whom  he 

A.C.206.  had  succeeded  in  Spain,  liad  won  the  greatest  glory 

by  his  victory  over  Hasdrubal :  it  became  Scipio  to 

show  that  he   too  could  serve  hh  country  no  less 

effectively. 

sumgtband      The  Carthaginian  general,  whether  he  had  becMi 

tbenro       reinforced  from  Africa,  or  whether  he  had  use*!  «x- 

vmios. 

traordiiiary  vigour  in  his  levies  of  sohliers  in  westii u 
Spain,  took  the  field  early  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
548,  with  an  army  greatly  superior  to  that  of  his 
enemy.  If  Polybius,  or  rather  Scipio,  may  be  trusted, 
he  ha<l  70,000  foot,  4000  horse,  and  thirty-two  ele- 
phants; while  the  Roman  army,  with  all  the  aids 
which  Scipio  could  gather  from  the  Spanish  chiefs 
in  the  Roman  alliance,  did  not  exceed  45,000  foot, 
and  3000  horse  '*.  Ilasdrubal  took  up  a  jK>sition  in 
the  midst  of  the  mining  district,  near  a  town,  which 
is  variously  called  Elinga,  and  Silpia  ^^ ;  but  neither 
its  real  name  nor  its  exact  situation  can  be  deter- 
mined. His  camp  lay  on  the  last  hills  of  the  moun- 
tain country,  with  a  wide  extent  of  open  plain  in 
front  of  it.  He  wished  to  fight,  and  if  possible 
on  this  ground,  favourable  at  once  to  his  superior 
numbers,  and  to  his  elephants. 
PrcMnoioD*  Scipio,  no  lesB  anxious  to  bring  on  a  general 
battle,  marched  straight  towards  the  enemy.  But 
when  he  saw  their  numbers,  he  was  uneasy  lest  the 

«*  Polylnas,    XI.    80.       LiVy,  into    Ilifia,    on    the    authority   of 

XXVIII.  12.  Strabo:    in  the  text  of  Liry  the 

^  Klinga  in  the  MS.  and  old  name  stands  Silpia. 
text  of  Poljrbioa  baa  been  altered 
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faith    of  his  Spanish   allies   should   fail,  as  it  had    chap. 

XLVII 

towards  his  father:    he  dared   not   lay  much  stress   — v — -* 

,  A.U;C.  548. 

on  them;  yet  without  them  his  nunu)er9  were  too  A.c.ao6. 
weak  for  him  to  risk  a  battle.     His  object  there- 
to ro  was  to  use  his  Sjianiards  for  show,  to  ini]K>se 

•  ij the  enemy,  while  he  won  the  battle  with  his 

Uonian.o.  And  thus,  when  the  day  came,  on  which 
lie  pro|>osod  to  fight,  he  suddenly  changed  his  dis- 
positions. For  some  days  ])reviously,  both  armies 
had  been  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  before  their 
camps;  and  their  cavalry  and  light  troops  had 
skirmished  in  the  interval  between.  All  this  time 
the  Roman  troops  had  formed  the  centre  of  Scipio's 
litip.  op|>ofiite  to  Hasdruliars  Africans,  while  the 
>l':iiiisli  auxiliaries  in  both  armies  were  on  the 
wings.  Hut  on  the  day  of  the  decisive  battle,  the 
^jMiniards  formed  the  centre  of  Scipio's  army,  while 
his  Roman  and  Italian  soldiers  were  on  the  right 
and  left.  The  men  had  eaten  their  breakfiust  be- 
fore day ;  and  the  cavalry  and  light  troo))8  pushed 

•  irward  close  under  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  as 
if  rliallciiifing  him  to  come  out  and  meet  them, 
liehind  thin  cloud  of  skinnishers,  the  infantry  were 
t':t«t  forming,  and  advancing  to  the  middle  of  the 
l>l.iiii:  and  when  the  sun  rose,  it  shone  upon  the 
Koinan  lino  with  its  order  cximpletcxl;  the  Spaniards 
ill  the  centre,  the  Romans  and  Italians  on  the  right 
and  left ;  the  left  commanded  by  M.  Silanus  and 
li.  Marcius,  Scipio  in  person  leading  his  right  ^'. 

>  PotvbiiM.  XI.  89.     Uvy.  XXVIIl.  14. 
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niAP.        The  asmult  of  the  Roman  cavaln*  an<]  liebt  troops 

XI  VII  .  "^  » 

nU — '^  called    out    Ilasdrubars    army;    the    Oirthadnians 
A.c.i»6.*  poured  forth  from  their  camp  \i-ithout  waiting  to  eat, 
MTva.      ju8t  as  the  Romans  had  done  at  the  Trebia;  their 
cavalr}'  and  light  troops  engaged  the  enemy;  while 
their  infantn*  formed    in  its  usual  order,  with  the 
Spanish  auxiliaries  on  the  wings,  and  the  Africans 
in  the  centre.     In  this  state  the  infantry  on  both 
sides   remained   for   a    time  motionless;    but  when 
the  day  was  advanced,  Scipio  called  off  his  skir- 
mishers, sent  them  to  the  rear,  through  the  intervals 
of  his  maniples,  and  formed  them  l>ehind  his  infantry 
on  both  wings ;  the  light  infantry  immediately  be- 
hind the  regular  in&ntry,  and  the  cavalry  covering 
all. 
8d|te|tiM      For  a  few  moments  the  Roman  line  seemed  ad- 
vfctarjr.       vancing  evenly  to  meet  the  line  of  the  enemy.     But 
suddenly  the  troops  on   the  right  wing   began   to 
wheel    round    to    the   left,  and    those   on    the  left 
wing  wheeled  to  the  right,  changing  their  lines  into 
columns ;  Mhile  the  cavalry  moved  round  from  the 
rear,  and  took  up  its  position  on  the  outside  of  the 
columns;  and    both  infantry  and  cavalry  now  ad- 
vanced with    the   utmost  fiiry  against  the  enemy. 
Thus  the  centre  of  the  Roman  army  was  held  back 
by  the  rapid  advance  of  its  wings;  and  the  Africans 
in    Ha-sdrtibars   centre   were    standing    idle,    doing 
nothing,  whilst  the  battle  was  raging  on  their  right 
and  left,  and  yet  not  venturing  to  move  from  their 
position  to  support  their  wings,  because  of  the  enemy 
in    their   front,   who  threatened    every  moment  to 
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attack,  yet  still  advanced  as  slowly  as  possible,  to  chap. 
give  time  for  the  attacks  on  the  two  wings  to  com-  rTTclig 
plete  their  work.  And  this  work  was  not  long:  A.c.iw. 
Roman  and  Italian  veterans  were  opjwsed  to  newly 
raised  Spaniards ;  men  well  fed  to  men  exhausted  by 
their  long  fest ;  men  perfect  in  all  their  movements, 
and  handled  bv  their  general  with  masterly  skill,  to 
barbarians  confused  by  evolutions  which  neither  they 
nor  their  officers  could  deal  with.  As  usual,  the 
elephants  did  as  much  mischief  to  friends  as  to  foes ; 
and  the  Carthaginian  wings,  broken  and  slaughtered, 
began  to  fly.  Then  the  Africans  in  the  centre  com- 
menced their  retreat  also;  slowly  at  first,  as  men 
who  bad  not  themselves  been  beaten;  but  the 
flight  of  their  allies  infected  them ;  and  the  Romans 
pressed  them  so  hardly,  that  they  too  rushed  towards 
their  camp  with  more  haste  than  order  '*.  The  battle 
was  won ;  and  Scipio  said  that  the  camp  would  have 
been  won  also,  had  not  a  violent  storm  suddenly 
buret  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  rain  fallen  in 
such  a  deluge,  that  the  Romans  could  not  stand 
against  it,  but  were  obliged  to  seek  the  shelter  of 
their  own  camp.  Their  work  however  was  done; 
not  least  probably  by  the  effect  which  the  battle 
would  have  on  the  minds  of  the  Sftaiiiards.  In  the 
Carthaginian  army  their  countr}'n]en  had  U^en  ex- 
posed to  defeat  and  Hlaughter,  while  tho  Africans 
had  looked  on  tamely,  and  moved  neither  hand  nor 
foot  to  aid  them ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  S^taniards 

^  PoljbiiM.  XI.  9S.  S4.     Uvy.  XXVIII.  14.  10. 
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CHAP,    in  Scipio*8  anny  had  obtained  a  ▼ictoir,  with  no 

XI  VII 

*^ — -<  loss  to  themselves:  it  had  l)cen  purchased  altogether 
A.C.  9W. '  by  the  blood  of  the  Romann. 

55Jf5r  Accordingly  the  Carthaginian  genemU  found  that 
JJjjJ^j^j  the  contest  in  Spain  was  virtually  ended.  The 
^i**"-  Spanish  soldiers  in  their  army  went  over  in  large 
bodies  to  the  enemy;  the  SiKini«h  towns  opened 
their  gates  to  the  Romans,  and  put  the  Carthaginian 
garrisons  into  their  hands.  Hasdrubal  and  Mago, 
closely  foUowed  by  the  enemy,  retreated  by  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ba^tis  to  the  i^hores  of  the  ocean,  and 
effected  their  escape  by  sea  to  Gades.  Masinissa 
left  them,  and  went  home  to  Africa,  not,  it  is 
said,  without  having  a  secret  interview  with  M. 
Silanus,  and  settling  the  conditions  and  manner  of 
his  defection.  Scipio  himself  returned  by  slow 
marches  to  Tarraco,  enquiring  by  the  way  into  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  various  native  chiefs,  who 
came  crowding  round  him  to  plead  their  services,  and 
to  propitiate  the  favour  of  the  new  conqueror  of 
Spain.  Silanus,  whom  he  had  left  behind  in  the 
soutli,  to  witness  the  final  dispersion  of  the  army  of 
Hasdniljal,  soon  after  rejoined  him  at  Tairaco,  and 
reported  to  him  that  the  war  was  over,  that  no 
enemy  was  to  be  found  in  the  field,  from  the  Pyre- 
nees to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules".  Scipio  therefore 
sent  off  his  brother  to  Rome,  to  announce  the  com- 
pletion of  his  work. 

His   own   mind   was  already   turned    to    another 

•  Liry,  XXVIII.  !6. 
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field  of  action :  the  expulsion  of  the  Carthasrinians    chap. 
from  Spain  seemed  to  him  only  to  be  valued  as  it  < — w — '•» 

.,..,.,  .  ,  A.U  C.  548. 

mipht  enal)lc  him  the  easier  to  carry  the  war  into  a.c.  aw. 
Africa.  He  ha<l  already  won  the  support  of  Masi- cro««  u> 
nina :  but  he  desired  to  secure  a  more  powerful  ally ;  neioiutn 
and  accordingly  he  sent  La:>lius  over  to  Africa,  tophw.' 
sound  the  dispositions  of  the  Massesylian  kintr, 
Syphax,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  African 
princes,  and  who,  although  at  present  in  alliance 
with  the  Cartliaginians,  had  been,  not  many  years 
nnoe,  their  enemy.  Syphax  told  Ltelius  that  he 
would  negotiate  only  with  the  Roman  general  in 
person;  and  Scipio,  relying  on  his  own  {)ersonal 
ascendency,  and  affecting  in  all  things  what  was  ex- 
traordinary, did  not  hesitate  to  leave  his  province^ 
and  to  cross  over  from  New  Carthage  to  Africa, 
with  only  two  quinqueremes,  in  order  to  visit  the 
Masa'sylian  king.  No  less  fortunate  than  Na{)oIeon, 
when  returning  from  Egypt  to  France  in  his  solitary 
frigate,  Scipio  crossed  the  sea  without  accident,  and 
entered  the  kings  )>ort  in  safety,  with  the  wind  so 
brisk  and  fair  as  to  carry  him  into  the  harbour  in  a 
straight  course,  in  a  very  short  time  after  his  ships 
had  first  been  s<M>n  from  the  shore ".  In  the  har- 
lx)ur,  by  tlu'  strangest  of  chances,  were  seven  ships 
of  the  Cartliaginians,  which  liad  just  brought  Has- 
dnibal  from  Spain  with  the  very  same  object 
as  Scipio,  to  secure  the  alliance  of  king  Syfdiax; 
it   having   been    known    probably,    that  a   Roman 
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CHAP,    officer    had    lately  visited  his  court,  with   purpoM0 
I .  >     ''  which  could  not  be  doubtful.     Hasdnilwil  and  Scipio 

A.U.C.  548.  \ 

A.C.206.  met  under  the  roof  of  Syphax  ;  and  by  IiIh  spocial 
request,  they  were  present  at  the  same  entertain- 
ment'*. Lielius,  who  liad  accompanied  his  friend 
to  Africa,  magnified  the  charms  of  his  address 
and  conversation,  according  to  his  usual  practice, 
and  told  Polybius  many  years  afterwards  that  I  las- 
drubal  had  expressed  to  Syphax  his  great  admiration 
of  Scipio's  genius,  which,  he  said,  appeared  to  him 
more  dangerous  in  peace  than  in  war ".  Laelius 
further  declared  that  Sj-phax  was  so  overcome  by 
Scipio's  influence,  a.«*  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  him  "*,  which  treaty  however,  we  may  be  very 
sure,  was  not  one  of  those  which  Polybius  found  pre- 
served in  the  capitol.  It  is  very  possible  that  Syphax 
amused  Scipio  with  fair  promises;  but  in  reality 
Hasdrubal  negotiated  more  successfully  than  his 
Roman  rival ;  and  the  beauty  of  his  daughter,  Sopho- 
nisba,  was  more  powerftil  over  the  mind  of  Syphax, 
than  all  the  fascinations  of  Scipio's  eloquence  and 
manners".  Scipio,  however,  was  satisfied  with  the 
success  of  his  mission,  and  returned  again  to  New 
Carthage. 
loMinvction  It  is  manifest  that,  wht'ii  Scipio  ami  Silanus  re- 
SfwniardB.  tumcd  from  the  south  of  S|iain  to  Tarraco,  after  the 
dispersion  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  they  imagined 
that  their  work  was  done ;   and  they  cannot  have 
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expected  to  be  called  out  again  to  active  operations    chap. 
in  the  same  year.     But,  after  Scipio's  return  from  ^-i — ^ 

•  .  »  <•  •  <»      1    «  A. I.e. 548. 

his  voyage  to  Africa,  we  find  him  again  taking  the  a.c.9M. 
field  in  the  sontli ;  vfc  find  a  general  revolt  of  the 
Spanish  chiefs,  who  had  so  lately  joined  him ;  and 
what  is  most  startling,  we  find  his  own  Roman 
army  breaking  out  into  an  alarming  mutiny.  Livy's 
explanation  is  simply,  that  the  present  ap{>eared  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  punish  those  S|)anish 
towns,  which  had  made  themselves  most  obnoxious 
to  Rome  in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  on  which  it 
would  not  have  been  expedient  to  take  vengeance 
earlier  '*.  But  surely,  if  any  such  intention  had  l)een 
entertained  a  few  weeks  sooner,  the  Roman  army 
would  never  have  been  marched  back  behind  the 
Ibenis,  but  would  have  proceeded  at  once  to  attack 
the  obnoxious  towns,  as  soon  as  Ha.sdrubal  and  Mago 
had  retirinl  to  Gades,  and  the  Carthaginian  army  was 
broken  up.  Either  the  S(>aniards  must  have  given 
some  new  provocation,  which  called  Scipio  again 
into  the  field;  or  some  new  motive  must  have  in- 
fluence<l  him,  which  hitherto  he  had  not  felt,  and, 
outweighing  all  other  considerations,  forced  him  to 
retrace  his  steps  to  the  south. 

Either  of  these  cases  is  sufficiently  proliable.  Mago  Pi«i*y« 
bad  by  this  time  received  instructions  from  Ilanni-  "'" 
bal;  and   acting  under  such  direction,  he  was  not 
likely  to  abandon  Spain  to   the    Romans    without 
another  struggle.     We  read  of  a  Carthaginian  garri- 
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CHAP,  ton  in  Castulo,  which  is  nud  to  haTe  fled  thither 
'T^ffni  after  the  di8i)eraion  of  Hasdnilwirs  army '' ;  but  it 
A.c.»6.  may  also  have  been  sent  thither  by  Mngo  from 
GadoH,  to  aaust  in  or^nizin;^  a  new  riniiig  against 
the  Romans.  Tlie  mines  were  still  in  h'm  hands ; 
and  he  probably  employed  their  treasures  liberally. 
Nor  were  causes  wanting  to  rouse  the  Spaniards 
without  any  forei^  instigation.  If  they  had  ad- 
mired Seipio,  they  liad  since  found  that  his  virtues 
did  not  restrain  the  licence  of  his  army :  the  Roman 
soldiers  had  fleshe<l  themselves  with  the  plunder  of 
Spain,  and  were  likely  to  return  after  a  moment's 
respite,  and  fell  again  upon  their  prey.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Ronmn  army,  like  the  Spaniards 
afterwards  in  America,  may  have  been  so  eager  to 
prosecute  their  conquest,  and  to  win  more  of  the 
wealth  of  Spain,  that  their  general  found  it  impos- 
sible not  to  gratify  them ;  or  they  may  have  shown 
S3rmptoms  of  licence  and  turbulence,  which  made  it 
desirable  to  keep  them  actively  employed,  that  they 
might  not  have  leisure  to  contrive  mischief:  what- 
ever was  the  cause,  the  Roman  army  again  marched 
into  the  south  of  Spain.  L.  IVIarcius  was  ordered 
to  attack  Castulo;  Seipio  himself  laid  siege  to 
Illiturgi. 
bitoaaon  IlHturgi  stood  ou  the  north,  or  right  bank  of  the 

outngi.  Bstis,  near  to  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Andu- 
jar,  and  not  fer  therefore  from  Baylen,  and  from  the 
scene  of  the  almost  solitary  triumph  of  the  Spanish 
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in    the  war  vritli  Na})oleon.     It«  people  had    chap. 
been  allies  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  had  revolted  to  ^-7-; — '■' 
Rome,  when  the  two  Scipios  first  advanced  into  the  a.c.  ao6." 
south  of  Spain";  but  after  their  defeat  and  death, 
lUiturg^  had  gone  back  to  the  alliance  of  Carthage; 
and  the  Roman  fugitives  from  the  rout  of  the  two 
Sdpiofiy  who  escaped  to  Illiturgi,  were  either  cut  oft* 
by  the  inhabitants  or  given  up  ])v  them  to  the  Car- 
thaginians.    Such  was    the  Roman  account  of  the 
nmtter;   and  Ca^tulo  was    charged  with   a   similar 
defection  after  the  defeat  of  the  Scipios,  a  defection 
1  r  not  aggravated,  as  at  Illiturgi,  by  any  par- 

i :  acts  of  hostility  ". 

Vengeance  was  now  to  be  taken  for  this  alleged  lu  cmptun 
treason.  Without  any  terms  of  peace  offered  or  >tra«i—. 
solicited  on  either  side,  the  Romans  j)repared  to 
attack  Illiturgi,  and  the  S{)aniards  with  all  their 
national  obstinacy  to  defend  it«  They  fought  so 
stoutly,  that  the  Itemans  were  more  than  once  re- 
pulsed ;  and  Scipio  was  at  last  obliged  to  ofier  to 
lead  the  assault  in  person,  and  was  pre{>aring  to 
mount  the  first  ladder,  when  a  general  shout  of 
his  soldiers  ealled  upon  him  to  forbear:  with  an 
ovennhelming  rush  of  numbers  they  crowded  up  the 
ladders  in  many  jilaces  at  once,  and  drove  the  de- 
fenders by  main  force  from  the  ramparts.  At  the 
same  moment,  La?Iius  scaled  the  walls  on  the  oppo> 
site  side  of  the  city ;  and  some  African  desc^rters,  who 
were  now  in  the  Roman  service,  men  trained  to  all 
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CHAP.    feat«  of  daring  activity,  climbed  up  the  almost  pre- 
^— - --^  cipitous  cliff  on  which  the   citadel  was  built,  and 
A.c.'206.  Hurpriscd  it  without  resistance  *•.     Tlien  followed  a 
horrible  massacre,  in  wliich  neither  age  nor  sex  was 
spared ;  and  when   the   sword  had  done  its  work 
upon  the  people,  fire  was  let  loose  upon  the  build- 
ings  of    the    citj,   and    lUiturgi    was     totally    de- 
stroyed. 
cJJSiT*'        Scipio  then    marched    to  Castulo  to  support  L. 
Marcius,  who  had  been  able,  it  seems,  to  make  no 
impression  with  the  force  under  his  separate  com- 
mand.    But  Scipio's  arrival,  fresh  from  the  storming 
of  lUiturgi,  stnick  terror  into  the  besieged ;  and  the 
Spaniards  hoped  to  make  their  peace  by  surrender- 
ing, not  their  town  only,  but  a  Carthaginian  garrison, 
which  was  engaged  jointly  with  them  in  its  defence. 
The  Romans  treated  Castulo,  says  Livy,  more  mildly 
than  they  had    treated  Illiturgi ;   which    seems    to 
imply  that  even  at  Castulo  blood  was  shed  after  the 
town  was  taken,  though  it  did   not  amount  to  an 
indiscriminate  massacre  ". 
oTAttBiw:        After  this  second  conquest,  Scipio  left  it  to  L. 

•clfdeTotion  ,  ,  i       V  * 

ofiuin-  Marcius  to  complete  the  work,  whether  of  vengeance 
or  of  ambition,  by  the  subjugation  of  the  other  towns 
of  Btetica,  while  he  himself  returned  to  New  Car- 
thage". Marcius  crossed  the  Ba'tis,  and  received 
the  submission  of  some  of  the  towns  on  the  left 
bank ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  one  place,  Astapa, 
which  had  rendered  itself  obnoxious,  by  carrying  on 
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an  aetiTe  guerilla  warfare  against   the  Roman  de-    chap. 

tached  parties  and  communications,  exhibited  one  of  — ^  — '-> 

A.U.C.5481. 
those  shocking  instances  of  desperation,  which  testify  a.c.  iM. 

SO  painfully  to  the  miserable  lot  of  the  vanquished 
in  ancient  warfare.  They  erected  a  great  pile  in 
the  middle  of  their  city,  on  which  they  threw  all 
their  ornaments  and  most  valuable  property,  and 
then  bade  their  wives  and  children  ascend  it,  and 
sit  down  quietly  on  the  top.  Fifty  chosen  men  were 
left  to  ki»ep  watch  beside  the  pile,  while  the  rest 
of  the  citizens  8allie<i  out  against  the  Romans,  de- 
termined to  fight  till  they  were  cut  to  pieces. 
They  fell  to  a  man,  selling  their  lives  dearly :  in 
the  meanwhile  the  fifty  men  left  by  the  pile  per- 
formed their  dreadful  task ;  they  set  it  on  fire ;  they 
butchered  the  women  and  children  who  were  placed 
on  it,  and  then  threw  themselves  into  the  flames. 
The  Roman  soldiers  lost  their  plunder,  and  ex- 
claimed against  the  desperate  f«'ro*Mty  f»f  tljf  i»<'0|>b» 
of  Astapa**. 

After  this  tragedy,  the  neighlmuring  towns  sub-offmo 
mitted ;  and  Marcius  retume<l  to  his  general  at  New  J-'Idrt'*" 
Carthage.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  rest :  for  a 
secret  deputation  came  to  Scipi*)  from  Gades,  offer- 
ing to  surrender  the  city  to  him,  along  with  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  and  garrison  employed  in  maintain- 
ing it,  and  Mago  their  geiioml,  llaiinilmrs  brother. 
Again  therefore  Marcius  took  the  field  with  a  light 
division  of  the  army ;  and  Laelius  accompanied  him 
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CHAP,    by  sea  with  a  small  squadron,  to  ascertain  whether 
• — . — 1/  the  offer  could  really  be  executed  •*. 

A.U  C.  518 

A.c.  306. '      It  was  now  late  in  the  summer ;  and  the  seaaon, 
Bf«:         combincMl  with  the  fisttigue  and  excitement  which  ho 

inuUnT  in  i  •  i 

tbeRoDu  had  underironc,  brought  on  a  senous  illness  upon 
Scipio,  which  rumour  magnified,  spreading  the  tidings 
over  Spain  that  the  great  Roman  general  could 
not  live.  At  once,  it  is  said,  the  fidelity  of  the 
Spanish  chiefs  was  shaken :  Mandonius  and  Indi- 
bilis,  who  had  regar<le<l  Scipio  with  such  extreme 
veneration,  cared  nothing  for  the  Roman  i)eople, 
and  prejiared  to  assert  their  country's  inde{)endence, 
by  driving  out  the  Roman  army".  But  a  worse 
mischief  was  threatening :  a  division  of  eight  thou- 
sand Roman  or  Italian  soldiers,  who  were  quartered 
in  a  stationary  camp  on  the  Sucre,  at  once  as  a 
reserve  for  the  army  engage<I  in  the  field,  and  as  a 
covering  force  to  keep  the  more  northern  parts  of 
Spain  quiet,  broke  out  into  open  mutiny;  and  having 
driven  their  tribunes  from  the  camp,  they  conferred 
the  command  on  two  private  soldiers,  the  one  C. 
Atrius,  of  the  allied  people  of  the  Umbrians,  and  the 
other  C.  Albius  of  the  Latin  colony  of  Cales.  It  is 
probable  that  this  division  of  Scipio's  army  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  Latins  and  Italian  allies ;  and 
the  generals  chosen  accordingly  represented  lK)th  of 
these,  and  assumed  the  full  state  of  Roman  gene- 
rals, causing  the  lictors  to  go  before  them,  and  to 
bear  the  rods  and  axes,  wliich  were  the  sjrmbol  of 
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the  consul's  iniperium,  his  absolute  power  of  life  and    chap. 

.        1    M  XL  VII. 

death  •*.  < — , — ' 

f^  \^  Q^  548. 

The  alle^Ml  jrnevance  of  the  mutinous  soldiers  a.c.  aw. 

.  lu  r«utc*  : 

was,  that  their  pay  was  greatly  in  arrears.  This  Scipio*. 
indeed  was  likely  to  be  the  case,  the  treasury  of 
lionie  being  ill  able  to  meet  the  numerous  demands 
for  the  public  service  ;  and  as  the  Spanish  army  had 
avowedly  been  left  to  its  own  resources  as  to  money, 
it  is  probable  that  the  soldiers  were  allowetl  to 
plunder  the  more  freely,  in  order  to  reconcile  them 
to  their  not  being  i^aid  in  the  regular  manner.  Scipio 
himself  was  cliarged  with  injuring  the  discipline  of 
his  army  by  his  indulgence :  here,  as  in  other  things, 
it  was  in  his  character  to  rely  on  his  own  i>enonal 
asoeodency ;  and  he  thought  that  he  might  dispeoBe 
with  the  constaDt  strictness  necessary  to  ordinary 
nueii,  as  he  was  sure  that  his  soldiers  would  never  be 
disobedient  to  him.  But  however  lax  his  discipline 
was,  troops  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  war,  and 
({uartered  amongst  a  friendly  or  submissive  })eople, 
must  be  somewhat  restrained  in  their  licence  of 
plunder ;  and  acconlingly,  even  l>efore  Scipio's  illness, 
the  soldiers  on  the  8ucro  complained  that  they  were 
neither  paid  reguUrly  as  in  peace,  nor  allowed  to 
provide  for  themaeWet  as  in  war.  And  when  they 
heard  tliat  Scipio  was  at  the  |)oint  of  death,  and  that 
the  S|ianiard8  in  the  north  Mere  revolting  from 
HonK*.  tlH'y  hoped  to  draw  their  own  profit  out  of 
these  troubled  waters,  and,  following  the  example  of 
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CHAP,  the  Campanians  at  Rhcgium,  to  secure  a  city  for 
—7-—-^  themselves,  and  to  live  in  luxury  upon  the  phindor 
AC. ao«.  and  the  tributes  of  the  surrounding  {)eopIe *\  It  is 
said  that  Mago  from  Gadcs  sent  them  money,  to  pre- 
vail on  them  to  enter  into  the  service  of  Carthage, 
and  that  they  took  the  money,  but  did  no  more  than 
appoint  their  own  generals,  take  oaths  of  fidelity  to 
one  another,  and  remain  in  a  state  of  open  revolt 
from  Rome".  They  probably  thought  that  they 
might  establish  themselves  in  Spain  without  serving 
any  government  at  all;  and  that  their  own  swords 
were  more  to  be  relied  on  than  Mago's  ])romises. 
While  this  wiis  the  state  of  af&irs  on  the  Sucro, 
tidings  came,  not  of  Scipio's  death,  but  of  his  con- 
valescence; and  presently  seven  military  tribunes 
arrived  in  the  camp,  sent  by  Scipio  to  prevent  the 
soldiers  from  breaking  out  into  any  worse  outrage. 
The  tribunes  affected  to  rejoice  tliat  matters  had  not 
been  carried  to  any  greater  extremity;  they  ac- 
knowledged the  former  services  of  the  troops,  and 
said  that  Scipio  was  not  a  man  to  forget  or  leave 
them  unrewarded;  meanwhile  the  general  would 
endeavour  to  raise  money  from  the  subject  tribes  of 
Spain,  to  make  good  their  arrears  of  pay.  Ac- 
cordingly soon  afterwards  a  proclamation  appeared, 
inviting  the  soldiers  to  come  to  New  Carthage  to 
receive  it". 

Scipio's  recovery  was  felt  from  one  end  of  Spain 
to  the  other ;  the  revolted  S{)aniards  gave  up  their 
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bMtile  purpose?^,  and  returned  quietly  to  their  home8 ;    chap. 

and  the  soldiers  on  the  Sucro,  move<l  at  once  bj  _; '-j 

the  fear  of  resistin;^  one  whom  the  gods  seemed  to  a.(  206. 
favour  in  all  things  and  by  the  hope  of  receiving,  not  n«^  ram* 
only  panlon  for  their  fault,  but  the  ver}'  pay  which  Ci^h^fc 
they  demanded,  resolved  to  march  in  a  body  to  New 
Carthage.  As  they  drew  near  to  that  city,  the 
seven  tribunea*  who  had  visited  th^ir  camp  on  the 
Sucro,  «une  to  meet  them,  gave  them  fiair  words, 
and  mentioned,  as  if  incidentally,  that  M.  Silanus, 
with  the  troops  at  New  Carthage,  was  to  march 
the  next  morning  to  put  down  the  revolt  of  Man<- 
donius  and  Tndibilis.  Delighted  to  find  that  Scipio 
would  thus  be  left  without  any  force  at  his  disposal, 
they  entered  New  Carthage  in  high  spirits:  there 
thej  saw  the  troops  all  busy  in  preparations  for  their 
departure;  and  they  were  told  that  the  general 
was  rejoice<l  at  their  seasonable  arrival,  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  soldiers  who  were  going  to  leave 
him.  In  perfect  confidence  they  dispersed  to  their 
quarters  for  the  night  '•*. 

ThuH  the  prev  had  run  blindlv  into  the  snare.  TtM^r  m 
The  .seven  tribunes,  who  met  the  soldiers  on  their 
march,  had  each  lieen  furnished  with  the  names 
of  five  of  the  princi{)al  ringleaders,  whom  they  were 
to  secure  in  the  course  of  the  evening  without 
disturbance.  Accordingly  they  invited  them  to 
sup|>er  in  their  quarters,  seized  them  all,  and  kept 
them  in  close  custody  till  the  next  morning.    But  all 
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xiVn  ^'^  ^'"^  quiet :  the  baggage  of  the  army  which  wai 
aTc'148^  to  take  the  field  against  the  Spaniards,  1>egan  to 
A.C.  aw.  move  before  day-l)roak ;  about  dawn  the  columns  of 
the  troops  fonned  in  the  stroetji,  and  marched  out 
of  the  town.  Hut  they  halted  at  the  gates;  and 
fiarties  were  sent  round  to  every  other  gate  to 
secure  them  nil,  and  to  take  care  that  no  one 
should  leave  the  city.  In  the  mean  time  the  troo|>8 
from  the  Sucro  were  summoned  to  the  forum  to 
meet  their  geneml;  and  they  crowded  impatiently 
to  the  place,  without  their  arms,  as  was  the  custom 
of  the  Greek  soldiers  on  similar  occasions.  No 
sooner  were  they  all  assembled,  than  the  columnH 
from  the  gates  marched  into  the  town,  and  occupicnl 
all  the  streets  leading  to  the  market-place.  Then 
Scipio  presented  himself  on  his  tribunal,  and  Hat 
awhile  in  silence.  But  as  soon  as  lie  heard  that  the 
prisoners,  who  had  been  secured  on  the  preceding 
evening,  were  brought  up,  the  crier  with  his  loud 
clear  voice  commanded  silence,  and  Seipio  arose  to 
speak '"'. 
TWavtinr  The  sccue  had  been  prei)ared  with  consummate 
^tifHZ^  art ;  and  its  effect  was  overw  helming.  The  mutinous 
1.  soldiers  saw  themseiyes  completely  in  their  generals 
power;  they  listened  in  breathless  anxiety  to  his 
address,  and  with  joy  beyond  all  hope  heard  his 
concluding  sentence,  that  he  freely  i)ardoned  the 
multitude,  and  that  justice  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  punishment  of  those  who  Iiad  misled  them.   The 
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tiifftimt  km  ceased  speakini^,  the  troops  postcMl  in  the  chap. 
adjoiniiur  streets  clashed  their  SMords  on  their  shields,  rri^-nr' 
as  if  they  were  going  to  attack  the  routineers ;  and  ^^-  **• 
the  crier's  voice  was  again  heard  calling  the  names 
of  the  thirty-five  ringleaders  one  after  another,  to 
receive  the  puiii^hiuent  to  which  they  had  been  con- 
demned. They  were  brought  forth,  already  stripped 
and  bound  ;  each  was  fiutened  to  his  stake ;  and  all 
underwent  their  sentence,  being  first  soourgeil,  and 
then  beheaded.  Wken  all  u-as  finished,  the  lK>dies 
were  dragged  away,  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  city ;  the 
place  of  execution  was  deaosed  from  the  blood ;  and 
the  soldiers  from  the  Sucro  heard  the  geoeral  and 
the  other  officers  swear  to  grant  them  a  free  pardon 
with  an  entire  amnesty  for  the  past  They  were  then 
summoned  by  the  crier,  one  by  one,  to  appear  before 
the  general  to  take  the  usual  military'  oath  of  obe- 
dience, after  which  c»ach  man  receive<l  his  full  arrears 
of  pay '".  Never  was  mutiny  quelled  with  more 
consummate  abiUty :  and  Scipio's  ascendency  over 
his  soIdietB  irfter  this  memorable  scene  was  doubtless 
more  complete  than  ever. 

The  punishment  of  the  mutineers  however,  we  are  TheiTT<.jt«i 
told,  rendered  the  rt»volted  Spaniards  dc<s|>erate.  »w»uWora. 
Thinking  tliat  they  had  already  done  enough  to  draw 
down  8cipio*8  vengeance,  they  resolve<l  to  try  the 
chances  of  war,  and  again  took  the  field,  and  l>egaD 
to  attack  the  alli(*s  of  the  Romans  on  the  north  of 
the  Il)erus.     Scipio  lost  not  a  momcot  in  marching 

*«  PolyUM,  XI.  so.    LW7.  XXVIII.  so.     AppUa.  VI.  W. 
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(iiAi*.    in  purmiit  of  them:  he  wa«  not  sorry  to  employ  his 
< — 1— '.  soldiers  airainst  the  enemy,  as  the  surest  means  of 

A.V  C  &48  * 

AC. aoe.  effacing  the  recollection  of  their  recent  disorders ; 
and  ho  spoke  of  the  Sfmniards  with  bitter  contempt, 
as  liarltarians  equally  powerless  and  faithless,  on 
whom  he  was  resolved  to  take  signal  vengeance.  In 
ten  days  he  marched  from  New  Carthage  to  the 
Iberus;  and  on  the  fourth  day  after  crossing  the 
river  he  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  lie  engaged 
and  totally  defeated  them,  not  however  viithout  a 
loss  of  more  than  four  thousand  men  killed  and 
wounded ;  and  immediately  after  the  battle  the  chiefs 
threw  themselves  on  his  mercy.  lie  required  nothing 
more  than  the  immediate  payment  ofa  sum  of  money, 
which  was  to  make  good  the  money  lately  advanced 
or  borrowed  to  pay  the  soldiers  after  the  mutiny ; 
and  then,  leaving  Silanus  at  Tarraco,  he  returned  to 
New  Carthage '". 
sdpjo;.  Even  yet   he  would   not  allow  himself  to  rest. 

inter* lew  ^  i»    ,  •  -vt  r^        i 

^Mwi-  Leavmg  the  mass  of  his  army  at  New  Carthage, 
he  joined  L.  Marcius,  his  lieutenant,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gades,  for  the  sole  purpose,  it  is  said, 
of  gratifying  Masinissa's  earnest  desire  of  a  per- 
sonal interview.  Masinissa  had  returned  ^m 
Africa  to  Gades,  and  was  professedly  consulting 
with  Mago  how  one  more  attempt  might  be  made 
to  restore  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  Spain.  But 
his  mind  was  already  made  up  to  join  the  Romans ; 
and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  a  pretended  plun- 
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dering   excursion    with    his    Numidion  cavalry   to   chap. 
mmuige  and   eftect  a   meeting   with   Scipio.      He  ^^-[j-^-;q^ 
too,  it  is  said,  like  ail  other  men,  was  overawed  at  a.c.  iw. 
once,  and  delighted  by  Scipio's  personal' appearance, 
manner,  and   conversation ;  he  promised  the  most 
zealous  aid  to  the  Romans,  and   urged  Scipio   to 
cross  over  as  soon  as  possible  into  Africa,  where 
he  might  be  able  to  serve  him  most  effectually  '**. 
Scipio's  keen  discernment  of  character  taught  him 
the  value  of  Masinissa's  friendship;  and  his  journey 
ftom  New  Carthage  to  Gades,  in  order  to  secure 
it,  was  abundantly  rewarded   afterwards ;    for  had 
Masinissa  fought    in    Hannibars    army,    Scipio    in 
all   probability  would   never  have  won  the  day  at 
Zama. 

Mago  heard  of  the  termination  of  the  mutiny  in  *''*i^^'*- 
the  Itoman  army,  and  of  the  defeat  of  the  revolted  •^  "^^ 
Spaniards  in    the   north ;   and   he   found   that  the  inMia«tm 

for  inTading 

Roman  army  was  again  returned  to  New  Carthage,  it>i7- 
and  that  all  hopes  of  making  head  against  Rome  in 
Spain  were  for  the  present  at  an  end.  Hannibal 
Humnioned  him  to  Italy ;  and  the  Carthaginian  go- 
vernment, a<!ting,  as  it  seems,  cordially  ui>on  Hanni- 
bal's views,  ordered  him  to  obey  his  brother's  call. 
It  was  not  the  least  bold  enteqirise  of  this  great 
war,  to  plan  the  invasion  of  Italy  from  Grades,  at  a 
time  when  the  whole  of  Sjmin,  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  Pyreneea,  was  poasessed  by  the 
enemy.     But  Scipio,  to  strongthen  his  land  forces, 

'■  \\  \  III.  nv 
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CHAP,  had  laid  up  the  greater  part  of  bis  fleet;  and  the 
^j-^-jjj'  exertions  of  the  Carthafpnian  government,  or  his  own, 
A.c.ao6.  had  provided  Mago  with  a  naval  force,  Hniali  pn>- 
bably  in  point  of  numbers,  but  consisting  of  ex- 
cellent ships  manned  by  skilful  acntB,  and  capable^ 
if  ablj  used,  of  rendering  effectual  service.  He  wai« 
supplied  with  money  from  Carthage ;  and  he  levied 
large  contributions,  it  is  said,  on  the  people  of  Gades, 
and  even  emptied  their  treasury,  and  strip})ed  their 
temples  **^  He  then  put  to  see,  ao  late  in  the  sea- 
MD,  that  Scipio  was  gone  back  to  Tarraco,  and  was 
preparing  to  return  to  Rome ;  and  the  Iloniaii  army 
being  gone  into  its  winter  quarters  behind  the  lbe> 
rus,  New  Carthage  was  left  to  the  protection  of  its 
own  garrison.  This  encouraged  IVIago  to  attempt  to 
surprise  the  place;  but  in  this  he  failed:  he  then 
crossed  over  to  the  island  of  Pityusa  (Iviza),  which 
was  held  by  the  Carthaginians ;  and  having  there 
received  supplies  of  provisions  and  of  men,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  two  Balearian  islands,  now 
called  Majorca  and  Minorca.  He  was  repulsed  from 
the  larger  island,  but  made  himself  master  of  the 
OBaller:  there  he  landed  his  men,  and  drew  up  his 
ships,  and  purj^osed  to  pass  the  winter,  the  season 
securing  him  from  any  attack  by  sea,  perhaps  even 
hiding  his  movements  altogether  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Romans ;  while  he  lay  in  readiness  to 
catch  the  first  return  of  spring,  and  to  run  over  to 
Italy,  and  establish  himself  on  the  coast  of  Liguria, 
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in  the  midHt  of  a  \*'arlike  population,  furnishing  the    flJA'J' 
materials  of  a  future  army  "*.  auVmI 

^      ?i  was  thus  abandoned  by  the  Carthadnians;  a.c.  aos. 

1  .    /v  .         li.  1         »^  Treaty  wllfc 

iiim  iiade^  left  to  Itself,  went  over  to  the  Roman  c^dr^ 
alliance,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with    L.  Mareius,  retum*  to 
which  for  two  centuries  formed  the  basis  of  its  re- 
lations with  Rome"'.     He  had  probably  been  left 
in  <  <1  at  New  Carthage,  when  Scipio  returned 

to  !......,.(.  Scipio  himself  was  known  to  be  de- 
sirous of  lea>ing  8{)ain,  and  offering  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship ;  and  accordingly  L. 
Lentulus  and  L.  Manlius  Acidius  were  ap{)ointed 
proconsuls,  to  succeed  him  and  M.  Silanus  in  the 
command  of  the  Roman  army  and  province.  Scipio 
meanwhile,  accompanied  by  C.  La;lius,  retunied  to 
Rome :  he  could  not  have  a  triumph,  because  he 
had  been  neither  consul  nor  pnrtor ;  but  he  entered 
the  city  with  some  display,  with  an  immense  treasure 
of  silver,  in  money  and  in  ingots,  which  he  de|K)sited 
in  the  treasury;  and  his  name  was  so  popular,  that 
he  was  elected  consul  imnie<liately,  with  an  almost 
unnn-—  ■  feeling  in  his  favour.  His  collcjigue  was 
I*,   i  i-'   Crassus,    who   at    that    time    hold    tho 

dignity  of  Pontifex  Maximus'". 

TliUH  the  war,  being  altogether  extinguished  in^^p-T^rt.**' 
Sfwin,  was  reduceil  as  it  were  to  Italy  only ;  and  luiy. 
there  it  smouldennl  rather  than  blazed;  fur  Hanni- 
bal with   his  single  army  could   do   no  more  than 

"*  Livy,  \xvin.a7.  ..  XV 11. 
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CHAP,    maintain  his  ffround  in  Bruttium.     Was  it  po8ril4e 

XLVII 

«• — — '->  that  Mairo  mifrht  kindle  a  fierce  flame  in  Liiruria? 

A  U  C  A4U  o  c  o 

A.c.ijiw.  mi^ht  blow  up  the  half- extinguished  ashes  in 
Etruria,  and  Reviving  the  fire  in  the  south,  spread 
the  conflagration  around  the  walls  of  Rome  ?  This 
was  not  beyond  possibility:  but  Scipio,  impatient 
of  defensive  warfare,  and  him!*elf  the  conqueror  of 
a  vast  countr}%  was  eager  to  stop  the  torrent  at  its 
source^  rather  than  raise  barriers  against  it,  when  it 
was  sweeping  down  the  valley :  he  was  bent  on  com- 
bating Hannibal,  not  in  Italy,  but  in  Africa. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


[With  the  preceding  chapter  the  work  is  unfortunately  supple- 
terminated.  From  a  note  in  the  margin,  that  chapter  >  ^^^'^-  , 
appears  to  have  been  finished  on  the  5th  of  May ;  on  the 
12th  of  June  the  author  breathed  his  last.  Two  more 
chapters  at  least  would  have  been  requisite  to  bring  the 
history  down  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War ;  for 
the  heading  of  the  forty-eighth  chapter  shows  what  it 
was  intended  to  contain : — Last  years  of  the  war  in  Italy. 
Consulship  of  P.  Scipio.  Scipio  in  Sicily.  Siege  of  Locri. 
Scipio  in  Africa.  His  victories  over  Hasdrubal  Gisco  and 
Sypbax.  The  Carthaginians  recall  Hannibal  and  Mago 
from  Italy,     a.u.c.  548  to  a.u.c.  551. 

Every  reader  of  the  foregoing  narrative  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  eventful  periods  in  ancient  history,  must 
regret  that  the  author  was  not  allowed  to  carr^*  it  on  to  the 
dose  of  the  war.  As  the  best  substitute  for  that  which 
we  should  have  had,  the  following  account  of  the  last 
years  of  the  war,  written  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  the  year  1828, 
for  the  life  of  Hannibal  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitans, 
is  here  inserted.] 


The  dcft'nt  and  (li>Mtructiun  of  HaAdrubars  army  A^vrntorM 
reduced  I  lanaibal  to  the  necettsity  of  acting  entirely 
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BUPPLR-  on   the   defensive.      It    had   been   for  some   time 

MFNT 

* — 'r-^  evident,  that  his  single  army  could  not  overthrow 
the  supremacy  of  Rome  in  Italy.  Still,  while  the 
fate  of  the  war  was  Imlancod  in  Spain  and  Sicily, 
and  while  he  was  looking  for\vard  to  the  arrival  of 
his  brother  to  co-operate  with  him,  he  might  be 
justified  in  making  himself  as  troublesome  as  possible 
to  the  enemy,  even  though  by  so  doing  he  might 
sometimes  incur  the  danger  of  some  loss.  Hut  now 
his  policy  was  altered:  to  maintain  his  ground  in 
Italy,  till  another  effort  could  be  made  by  his  govern- 
ment to  support  him,  was  become  his  most  important 
duty.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  several  toiinis 
which  had  revolted  to  him  from  the  Koinans ;  and 
he  forced  the  inhabitants  of  others  to  desert  their 
homes,  and  to  retire  with  him  into  the  remotest 
jmrt  of  Bruttium.  The  superiority  of  his  personal 
character  was  so  great,  that  the  Romans  never  dared 
to  attack  him  ;  and  thus  he  might  repose  for  a  while, 
watching  the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  issuing 
from  his  retreat,  and  attempting  once  more  to 
accomplish  the  design  with  which  he  had  originally 
invaded  Italy.  The  death  of  lla><dnibel  had  not 
extinguished  all  his  hopes.  Mago,  after  the  total 
wreck  of  the  Carthaginian  interest  in  Spain,  was 
ordered,  as  we  have  seen,  to  attempt  a  diversion  in 
Italy,  and  transporting  a  small  force  with  him  by 
sea,  landed  in  Liguria,  and  surprised  the  town  of 
Genoa'.     The  name  of  his  family  urged  the  Gauls 
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aad   Lignrians   to   flock   to   his  standard ;  and  his  8iTFPf.B. 
growmg   strength  excited  much  alarm  among  the  * — — '-' 


and  obliged  them  to  keep  a  large  army  in 
the  north  of  Italy  to  watch  his  movements.  The 
details  of  his  adventures  are  unknown ;  nor  are  we 
informed  wliat  cause  prevented  him  from  attempting 
to  penetrate  into  Tuscany.  We  only  find  that  he 
became  so  formidable  an  enemy,  as  to  maintain  an 
ofaftinate  contest  against  an  army  of  four  Roman 
legKNiBi  a  few  we^s  before  the  final  evacuation  of 
Italy  by  Ilannilial ;  nor  were  the  Romans  certain 
of  victory,  till  Mago  was  mortally  wounde<l,  and 
'  '  '■  1  to  leave  the  field.  From  the  scene  of  this 
:...;...,  which  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  country  of 
the  Insubrian  Gauls,  he  retreated,  with  as  much 
expcMlition  as  liis  wound  would  allow,  to  the  coast  of 
Liguria ;  and  there  he  found  orders  from  Carthage^ 
that  he  should  immediately  return  to  Africa,  to 
oppoae  the  alarming  progress  of  P.  Scipio.  Ho 
accordingly  eniliarked  with  his  troops,  and  com- 
his  voyage  homewards:  but  his  exertions 
anxiety  of  mind  had  proved  too  great  for  his 
ilreDgth ;  and  he  liad  scarcely  passed  the  coast  of 
SardJiiia,  when  ho  expired.  So  imwearied  was  the 
seal,  and  so  great  the  ability,  >»-ith  which  the  sons 
of  Ilamilcar  maintained  the  cause  of  their  country, 
almoft  solely  by  their  personal  efforts,  against  the 
OTerbearing  resoarcea  and  enorirv  of  the  Roman 
people. 

When  the  Carthaginian  ^niNt-nnnent  sent  for  Ma^n»  n»htuW 
from  Italy,  they  also  recalled  llannilml.    Tho  arcount  iuiV* 
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suppi^  of  his  operations  during  the  three  or  fonr  ymrs  that 
'"^^'    preceded  his  return  to  Africa  is  peculiarly  unsatia- 
fitctorj.     The  Roman  writers  have  transmitted  Home 
report*  of  victories  obtained  over  him  in  Italy,  too 
audacious  in  falsehoo<l  fur  even  themselves  to  have 
believed.     But,  in  truth,  the  terror  with  which  he 
continued   to   inspire   his   enemies,  after  his  career 
of  success  was  closed,  is  even  more  wonderful  than 
his  first  brilliant  triumphs.     For  four  years  after  the 
death   of   Hasdrubal,   he   remained   in   undispute<l 
poonciomnn  of  Bruttium,  when  the  Romans  had  re- 
conquered all  the  rest  of  Italy.     Here  he  maintained 
his  army,  without  receiving  any  supplies  from  home, 
and  with  no  other  naval  force  at  his  disposal,  than 
such  vessels  as  he  could  build  from  the  Bruttian 
forests,  and  man  with  the  sailors  of  the  country. 
Here  too  he  seems  to  have  looked  forward  to  the 
renown  which  awaited  him  in  after-times;  and  as  if 
foreseeing  the  interest  with  which  posterity  would 
follow  his  progress  in  his  unequalled  enterprise,  he 
recorded  many  minute  particulars  of  his  campaigns  on 
monumental  columns,  erected  at  Lacinium  -,  a  town 
situated  in  that  comer  of  Italy,  which  was  so  long 
like  a  new  country  acquired  by  conquest,  for  himself 
and  his  soldiers.     At  length,  when  it  was  plain  that 
no  new  diversion  could  be  effected  in  his  favour,  and 
when  the  dangerous  situation  of  his  countr>'  called 
for  his  presence,  as  the  last  hope  of  Carthage,  he 
embarked  his  troops  without  the  slightest  interruption 
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from  the  Romans ;  and  moved  only  by  the  disasters  sitpplb- 
of  others,  while  his  ovm  army  was  unbroken  and  — ^— l-* 
unbeaten,  he  almndoned  Italy  fifteen  years  after  he 
had  first  entereti  it,  having  ravaged  it  with  fire  and 
sword  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  having 
never  seen  his  numerous  victories  chequered  by  a 
single  defeat. 

Scipio,  meanwhile,  after  his  important  services  in  sdpio  «r- 
Spain,  had  retume<l  to  Rome,  and  been  elected  ^  am^ 
consul,  hoping  to  carry  into  execution  the  design 
which  he  had  for  some  time  conceived,  of  forcing 
Hannibal  to  leave  Italy,  by  attacking  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  Africa.  But  according  to  the  invariable 
policy  of  Rome,  he  was  desirous  of  securing  the  aid 
of  some  ally  in  the  country  which  he  was  going  to 
make  the  seat  of  war.  For  this  end,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  had  already  opened  a  communication  with 
Syphax,  the  most  considerable  of  the  Numidian 
princes,  and,  according  to  Livy,  had  actually  con- 
clude<l  a  treaty  with  him.  But  Syphax  was  won 
over  to  the  interests  of  Carthage  by  the  charms  of 
SophonislML.  the  daughter  of  Ilasdmlial  Ciisco;  and 
»  short  time  before  Scipio  crossed  over  into  Africa, 
he  sent  to  inform  him  of  his  new  connexion,  and  to 
dissuade  him  from  his  intended  expedition,  as  he 
should  now  be*  obligtMl  to  join  the  Carthaginians  in 
opposing  him.  Scipio  however  was  not  yet  without 
the  pros|>ect  of  finding  allies  in  Africa.  Masinissa 
luMi  deserted  the  Carthaginian  cause  after  its 
disasters  in  Spain,  and  had  privately  pledged  himself 
to   support   the   Romans  nn    thr  fir:f  opportunity. 
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vomM-  Since  that  time,  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  paternal 

• ^  domiuions  by  the  united  cffortH  of  Svphax  and  the 

A-c.  9M.  Cartliafnnians ;  but  though  his  power  was  thug  re- 
duced, his  zeaJ  in  the  cause  of  Rome  wa«  likely  to 
be  the  more  heightened ;  and  as  his  personal  cliu- 
racter  waa   high   among  hit  countrymen,  many  of 
them   might  be  expected  to  join  him,  when  they 
saw  him  supported  b>'  a  Roman  army.     Acoordin^Hy 
he  united   himself*    to  Scipio,   so  soon  as  he  had 
landed  in  Africa ;  and  his  activity,  and  perfect  fami- 
liarity with  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  made 
him   a  very  valuable   auxiliary.     The  landing  had 
been  effected  within  a  few  miles  of  Cartluige  itself; 
and  afttT  some  plunder,  amongst  which  eight  thou- 
sand prisoners  to  be  sold  for  slaves  are  particularly 
specified,    had    been    collected  from    the   adjoining 
country,  the  army  formed  the  siege  of  Utica,  whilst 
a  considerable  fleet  co-operated  with  it  on  the  side 
of  the  sea.     But  the  approach  of  Hasdrubal  ftisco 
and  Syphax,  at  the  head  of  two  immense  armies  of 
Carthaginians    and    Numidians    induced    Scipio   to 
raise  the  siege,  and  to  remove  his  troops  to  a  strong 
position  near  the  sea,  where  he  proposed  to  remain, 
as  winter  was  fost  approaching,  and  secure  of  sub- 
sistence, through    the  co-operation  of  his  fleet,  to 
wait  for  some  favourable  opportunity  of  striking  a 
vigorous  blow. 
He^Mtroy*      His  first  hopc  was*  to  win  over  Syphax  again  to 
ji^TiId'  the  Roman  cause ;  and  with  this  view  his  emissaries 

Nnmi«ikka 
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'were  continually  going  and  returning  between  the  sitpplb- 
Itotnan  and  Numidian  camps.     Their  temptations  to ^ 

A.V.C.  450. 

Syphax  were  inctlcctual :  but  their  report  of  the  a-c.  2m. 
mauner  in  which  the  Carthaginian  and  Numidian 
armiea  were  quartered,  suggested  to  Scipio  the  pos- 
sibility of  ensuring  succew  by  other  means  tlian 
negotiation.  They  related,  that  the  Carthaginians 
were  lodged  in  huts  constructed  of  stakes  or  hurdles, 
and  covered  with  leaves,  and  that  the  Numidian 
quarters  were  composed  of  similar  materials,  of 
reeds,  thatch,  and  dried  leaves.  Upon  this  intelli- 
gi-nce,  $cipio  conceived  the  plan  of  setting  fire  to 
U»th  the  camps  of  the  enemy.  In  order  to  gain  a 
more  perfret  knowledge  of  their  situation,  and  the 
approaches  to  them,  he  pretended  to  listen  to  the 
terms  of  |)eace  which  Syphax  had  before  pro{)oeed 
to  him  in  vain.  Under  pretence  of  negotiation,  he 
was  for  some  months  in  constant  correspondence 
with  the  Numidian  king;  and  disguising  some  of  his 
most  intelligent  soldiers  in  the  dress  of  slaves,  he 
procurtHl  them  an  easy  entrance  into  the  enemy's 
r:i!iif»,  ns  forming  part  of  the  suite  of  the  officers 

•  iii|.li»wd  in  the  n(>;;otiation.  At  last,  when  the 
-•  ason  for  military  operations  was  returning,  and  his 
-  •  iiiingly  sincere  desire  of  peace   had  thrown  the 

•  iM my  into  a  state  of  perfect  security,  he  suddeidy 
liiuke  otr  all  communication  with  them,  declaring 
that,  however  disposed  ho  himself  was  to  agree  to 
the  pro|>ofitMl  terms,  the  other  memliers  of  the  mili- 
i;ir\  council  were  fixed  on  rejecting  them.  This 
Mulden  rupture  disappointed  Syphax ;  but  neither  he 
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8UPPLR-  nor  the  Carthaginian  general  had  any  suspicion  of 
Scipio's  real  designs;  when  suddenly  the  Roman 
army  marched  out  by  night  in  two  divinionR,  the  one 
commanded  by  Scipio,  and  the  otlier  by  liielius,  his 
second  in  command,  and  advanced  against  the  cam|>8 
of  the  enemy,  which  were  not  more  than  six  miles 
from  their  own.  I^^lius,  assisted  by  Masinissa,  first 
silently  approache<l  the  encampment  of  the  Nunii- 
dians,and  set  fire  to  the  first  tents  that  he  met  with. 
The  flames  spread  so  rapidly,  that  the  Numidians 
were  soon  precluded  from  approaching  the  quarter 
where  they  ha<l  first  broken  out,  and  thus  having  no 
suspicion  that  they  had  been  kindled  by  the  enemy, 
crowded  together  in  the  utmost  disorder  to  effect 
their  escape  out  of  the  camp.  Numbers  were  tram- 
pled to  death  in  the  confusion  at  the  several  outlets ; 
numbers  were  overtaken  by  the  flames  and  burnt  to 
death ;  and  the  rest,  on  reaching  the  open  country, 
found  themselves  intercepted  by  Masinissa,  who  had 
posted  his  troops  in  the  quarter  to  which  he  knew 
that  the  fugitives  were  most  likely  to  direct  their 
flight  In  this  manner  the  whole  Numidian  army, 
amounting  to  sixty  thousand  men,  was  completely 
destroyed  or  dispersed,  with  the  exception  of  Syphax 
himself  and  a  few  horsemen. 

Meanwhile  the  Carthaginians,  when  they  first  saw 
the  camp  of  their  allies  on  fire,  nut  doubting  that  it 
was  occasioned  by  accident,  began  partly  to  run  with 
assistance  to  the  Numidians  and  the  rest  rushed 
hastily  out  of  their  tents,  without  their  arms,  and 
stood  on  the  outride  of  the  camp,  contemplating  the 
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proprw  of  this  fearful  conflagration  with  dismay,  supple- 
In  tiiis  helpless  state  they  found  themselves  attacke<l  — "—^ 
by  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  Scipio  in  per-  a.c.  ao4. 
son:  some  Mere  instantly  cut  do^vn;  and  the  rest, 
driven  back  into  their  camp,  saw  it  set  on  fire  by 
their  pursuers.  They  then  understood  the  whole 
extent  of  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  their 
allies  and  themselves ;  but  resistance  and  flight  were 
alike  impracticable;  the  fire  spread  with  fury  to 
every  quarter ;  and  every  avenue  was  choked  up  by 
a  struggling  crowd  of  men  and  horses,  all  striving 
with  the  same  distracted  efforts  to  effect  their  escape. 
In  this  attempt,  Hasdrubal  and  a  few  followers  alone 
succeeded:  thirty  thousand  men,  who  had  composed 
the  Carthaginian  army,  perished.  The  annals  of  war 
contain  no  bloodier  tragedy. 

Hasdrubal,  hopeless  of  delaying  the  progress  of  the  h«  niiM 
enemy,  continued  his  flight  to  Carthage ;  while  mtory. 
Syphax  had  retreated  in  the  opposite  direction,  to- 
Nvards  his  own  dominions,  and  was  endeavouring  to 
rally  the  wrecks  of  his  army.  After  much  debate  in 
the  Carthaginian  supreme  council,  it  was  resolved 
tliat  the  fortune  of  war  should  be  tried  once  more. 
Sy|)liax  was  prevailed  upon  to  join  his  tnMips  to 
theirs^  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  defence  of 
Numidia;  and  the  recent  arrival  of  four  thousand 
S|ianiards,  who  had  been  enlisted  by  Carthaginian 
agents  in  Spain,  encouraged  the  two  confe<lerates  to 
lio|H*  for  a  succcsKful  issue.  Scipio  was  so  engrosse*! 
with  tlu'  HJegt*  of  Utica,  which  he  had  pushed  with 
additional  vigour  after  his  late  victory,  that  he  allowed 

VOL.   III.  u  g 
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81TPPLB.  the  enemy  to  unite  their  forced,  an<l  appear  again  in 

J^^Jl.  the  field  with  no  fewer  than  thirty  thousand  men. 

A.c.ao4.  But  when  he  heard  of  their  junction,  he  lost  no  tune 

in  advancing  to  meet  them ;  and  eii):^ing  them  a 

second  time»  in  little  more  than  a  month  after  the 

destruction  of  their  former  armies,  he  again  total  Ij 

defeated  them,  and  obliged  their  two  generals  to  fly 

once  more^  Syphax  to  Numidia,  and  Hasdrubal  to 

Carthage. 

Defnt  aad       The  victors  uow  divided  their  forces :  Lwlius  and 

52T*"-      Masinissa  were  desiiatched  in  pursuit  of  Syphax  ; 

£•«*•>»»•«•  and  in  a  short  time  Masimssa  recovered  his  fathers 
kingdom ;  and  Syphax,  having  risked  a  third  Iwutl. 
was  not  only  defeated  as  before,  but  was  hii. 
made  prisoner,  and  his  capital  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.     Scipio  meantime  overran  the  country 
towards  Carthage,  receiving  or  forcing  the  submis- 
sion  of  the  surrounding  towns,  and   enriching  his 
soldiers  with  an  immense  accumulation  of  plunder. 
The  chief  part  of  this,  in  order  to  lighten  his  army, 
he  sent  back  to  his  winter  quarters  before  I'f' 
and  then  he  advanced  as  far  as  Tunis,  and  fiu>...... 

that  important  place  abandoned  by  its  garrison,  |K)sted 
himself  there,  hoping  by  his  presence  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  to  terrify  the 
Carthaginians  into  complete  submission.  But  they 
had  not  yet  aliandoned  more  resolute  counsels ;  and 
instead  of  suing  for  peace,  they  determined  to  send 
messengers  to  Italy,  to  recall  Ilannilml  and  Mago, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  make  an  attem})t  to  raise 
the  blockade  of  Utica,  by  destroying   ♦1'"   T7oman 
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fleet.     The  attempt  was  made,  and  was  partlr  sue  m  iim.r. 
cesBfuI;  but  this  slight  advantage  was  so  far  over-     -!'_J 
bftlanoed  bj  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Syphax,  intel-  a.c.  202. 
iiiTf^nce  of  which  reached  Carthage  about  the  same 
•  ;  1  .  r!i:it  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  appeared 
te»  and  a  deputation  from  the  council  of  elders 
V  it  to  Scipio  to  solicit  terms  of  })eacc.     It  is 

said  that  these  deputies  forgot  their  own  and  their 
<-oMntry*s  dignity  in  the  humbleness  of  their  en- 
tn:itif'«« :  they  moved  Scipio  however  to  dictate  such 
(■«>iMlition8  as  he  might  well  deem  a  sufficient  recom- 
pense of  his  victories ;  conditions  which,  by  obliging 
the  Carthaginians  to  evacuate  Italy  and  Gaul, — to 
cede  Spain  and  all  the  islands  between  Italy  and 
Africa, — to  give  up  all  their  ships  of  war,  except 
twenty, — and  to  pay  an  immense  contribution  of 
com  and  money, — sufficiently  declared  the  complete 
triumph  of  the  Roman  arms.  Hard  as  they  were, 
the  Carthaginians  judged  them  sufficiently  favour- 
able to  be  accepted  without  difficulty.  A  truce  was 
concluded  with  Scipio;  and  ambassadors  were  sent 
to  Rome  to  procure  the  ratification  of  the  lenate  and 
pcopla 

With  regard  to  the  transactions  that  followed,  we  ini«miptiM 
are  more  than  ever  obliged  to  regret  the  want  of  a  dMiMMT*^ 
Carthaginian  historian.  Wherever  the  fcmily  of 
S«i|iio  is  concerned,  the  impartiality  of  Polybiua 
)m  .  Miiu'N  dotibtful ;  and  lM>8ideH,  we  have  only  frag^ 
nil  iitK  of  thin  |iart  of  his  narrative,  so  that  we  cannot 
(  N.ictly  fix  the  dutos  of  the  several  eventa.  a  point 
which   here   becomes   of  considerable   importance. 

ogi 
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8}JP"'K-  According  to  our  only  existing  authorities,  the 
^j-y^-j^ Carthaginians,  emboldened  by  the  arrival  of  Ilan- 
^^'  **■  nibal,  or,  according  to  Livy,  by  the  mere  expectation 
of  his  nrrivnl,  wantonly  broke  the  truce  subsisting 
between  them  and  Scipio,  by  detaining  some  Roman 
transporta  which  had  been  driven  by  a  storm  into 
the  bay  of  Carthage;  and  then  denied  satisfaction 
to  tbe  officers  whom  Scipio  sent  to  complain  of  this 
outrage ;  and  lastly,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  nations, 
endeavoured  to  seize  the  officers  themselves  on  their 
way  back  to  the  Iloman  camp  at  Utica.  By  such 
conduct  the  resentment  of  Scipio  is  described  to 
have  been  very  naturally  provoked ;  and  the  war 
was  renewed  with  greater  animosity  than  ever.  This, 
no  doubt,  was  Scipio's  own  report  of  these  trans- 
actions, which  Polybius,  the  intimate  friend  of  his 
adopted  grandson,  and  deriving  his  information,  in 
part  at  least,  from  La^lius,  in  all  probability  sincerely 
believed.  But  it  is  probable  that  a  Carthaginian 
narrative  of  the  war  in  Africa  would  so  represent 
the  matter,  that  posterity  would  esteem  the  beha^ 
viour  of  the  Carthaginians,  in  breaking  off  the  tnice 
when  it  suited  their  purposc^s,  as  neither  more  nor 
less  dishonourable  than  the  conduct  of  Scipio  him- 
self, when  he  set  fire  to  the  camps  of  Sirphax  and 
Hasdrubal ;  and  that,  although  the  success  was  differ- 
ent, yet  the  treachery  in  both  cases,  whatovcr  it 
may  have  been,  was  pretty  nearly  equaL 
B^Ue  of         Hannibal,  we  are  told,  landed  at  Leptis*,  at  what 

Zama. 
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season  of  the  year  we  know  not ;  and  after  refresh-  sipple- 
ing  his  troops  for  some  time  at  Adrumetum,  he  took  -^r-f 
the   field,  and    advanced   to   the  neighbourhood  of  k.c.'sri. 
Zama,   a   town  situated,    as   Poljbius  describes  it, 
about  five  days*  journey  from  Carthage,  towards  the 
west.     It  seems  that  Scipio  was  busied  in  overrun- 
ning the  country,  and  in  subduing  the  several  towns, 
when  he  was  interrupted  in  these  operations  by  the 
approach  of  the  Carthaginian  army.     He  is  said  to 
have  detected  some  spies  sent  by  Hannibal  to  ob- 
serve his  position ;  and  by  causing  them  to  be  led 
carefully  round  his  camp,  and  then    sent  back   in 
safety  to  Hannibal,  he  so  excited  the  admiration  of 
his  antagonist,   as  to  make  him   solicit  a  personal 
interview,  with  the  hoi)e  of  ettecting  a  termination 
of  hostilities.     The  report  of  this  conference,  and  of 
the  speeches  of  the  two  generals,  savours  greatly  of 
the  style  of  R<imnn  family  memoirs,  the  most  unscru- 
pulous in  falsehood  of  any  pretende<l  records  of  fiwjts 
that  the  world  has  yet  seen.     However,  the  meeting 
ended  in  nothing;  and  the  next  day  the  two  armies 
were   led  out    into  the   field  for  the  last   decisive 
struggle.     Tlie  numl)er8  on  each  8i<lo  we  have  no 
knowledge   of;    but    probably  neither  was    in    this 
respect   much    superior.      Masinissa  however,  with 
four  thousand   Numidian  cavalry,  betides  six  thou- 
sand infantry,  had  joined  Scipio  a  few  days  before 
the  Imttle;  while  Hannilml,  who  had  so  often  been 
indebted  to  the  st»rvices  of   Numidians,  had   now, 
on  this  great  ooowion,  only  two  thousand  horse  of 
that  nation  to  oppose  to  the  numbers  and  fortune 
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•DPPi.E.  and  acti\itv  of  Mannissa.     The  account  of  the  din- 

MKNT  * 

• '-f  poHition  of  Ijoth   armies,  and  of  the   events  of  the 

A.U.C.  .M2.  ^ 

A.c.  202.  action,  was  probably  drawn  up  by  Polybius  from  the 
information  given  to  him  by  La^liuR,  and  perhaps 
from  the  family  records  of  the  house  of  Scipio.  And 
here  we  may  admit  its  authority  to  be  excellent. 
It  states  that  the  Roman  legions  were  drawn  up  in 
their  usual  order,  except  tliat  the  maniples  of  every 
alternate  line  did  not  cover  the  internals  in  the  line 
before  them,  but  were  placed  one  behind  another, 
thus  leaving  avenues  in  several  places  through  the 
whole  depth  of  the  army  from  front  to  rear.  These 
avenues  were  loosely  filled  by  the  light-armed  troo|)s, 
who  had  received  orders  to  meet  the  charge  of  the 
elephants,  and  to  draw  them  down  the  passages  left 
between  the  maniples,  till  they  should  be  enticed 
entirely  beyond  the  rear  of  the  whole  army.  The 
cavalry,  as  usual,  was  stationed  on  the  wings ;  Masi- 
nissa,  with  his  Numidians,  on  the  right,  and  I^sclius 
with  the  Italians  on  the  left.  On  the  other  side, 
HannilKil  stationed  his  elephants,  to  the  number  of 
eighty,  in  the  front  of  his  whole  line.  Next  to 
these  were  placed  the  foreign  troops  in  the  service 
of  Carthage,  twelve  thousand  strong,  consisting  of 
Ligurians,  Gauls,  inhabitants  of  the  Balearian 
islands,  and  Moors.  The  second  line  was  composed 
of  those  Africans  who  were  the  immediate  subjects 
of  Carthage,  and  of  the  Carthaginians  themselves ; 
while  Hannibal  himselC  with  his  veteran  soldiers, 
who  had  returned  with  him  from  Italy,  formed  a 
third  line,  which  was  kept  in  reserve,  at  a  little  dis- 
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behind  the  other  two.     Tlie  Numidian  cavalry  stpple- 
were  on  the  lcft»  oniwsed  to  their  own  countr>'nien  — " — ^ 

A  U  C  BS2. 

under  Maanissa ;  and  the  Carthaginian  horse  on  the  a.c.  202. 
right,  opposed  to  L«cltus  and  the  Italians.  After 
some  skirmishing  of  the  Numidians  in  the  two 
anniefl»  Hannibal's  elephants  advanced  to  the  charge ; 
but  being  startled  by  the  sound  of  the  Roman 
trumpets,  and  annoyed  by  the  light-armed  troops  of 
tlie  enemy,  some  broke  off  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
fell  in  amongst  the  cavalry  of  their  own  army  on 
both  the  wings ;  so  that  I^>lius  and  Masinissa,  avail- 
ing themselves  of  this  disorder,  drove  the  Cartha- 
ginian horse  speedily  from  the  field.  Others  ad- 
vaooed  against  the  enemy's  lino,  and  did  much 
misehief ;  till  at  length,  l>eing  frightened,  and  becom- 
ing ungovernable,  they  were  enticed  by  the  light- 
armed  troops  of  the  Romans  to  follow  them  down 
the  avenues  which  Scipio  had  purposely  left  ojwn, 
aad  were  thus  drawn  out  of  the  action  altogether. 
Meantime  the  infantry  on  both  sides  met ;  and  after 
a  fierce  oonteat,  the  foreign  troops  in  Hannilwrs 
army,  not  being  properly  sup|)orted  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  second  line,  wore  forced  to  give  ground  ;  and 
in  resentment  for  thin  desertion,  they  fell  u{K)n  the 
Afncans  and  Carthaginians  and  cut  them  down  as 
enemies ;  so  that  these  troops,  at  once  assaulted  by 
their  follow-sohliers,  and  by  the  pursuiuj^  enemy, 
wore  also,  after  a  bravo  resistance,  defeated  and 
dis|)crsed.  Ilannibul,  witli  his  reserve,  kept  off  the 
fiigitives  by  presenting  s]>ear8  to  them,  and  obliging 
them  to  escape  in  a  diflforent  diroetkm ;  and  he  tbeo 
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8UPPLB.  prepared   to  meet  the   enemy,   trusting   that  they 
;  „  y  ,'  would  be  ill   able  to  resist  the  shock  of  a  fresh 

A.V.t.  502. 

A.C.202.  body  of  veterans,  after  having  already  been  engaged 
in  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle.  Scipio,  after 
having  extricated  his  troops  from  the  heaps  of  dead 
which  lay  between  him  and  Hannibal,  commenced  a 
second,  and  a  far  more  serious  contest.  The  soldiers 
on  both  sides  were  perfect  in  courage  and  in  dis- 
cipline ;  and  as  the  battle  went  on,  they  fell  in  the 
ranks  where  they  fought,  and  their  places  were 
supplied  by  their  comrades  with  unabated  zeaL  At 
last  Lailius  and  Masinissa  retume<l  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy's  beaten  cavalry,  and  fell,  in  a  critical 
moment,  upon  the  rear  of  Ilannibars  army ".  Then 
his  veterans,  surrounded  and  overpowered,  still  main- 
tained their  high  reputation ;  and  most  of  them  were 
cut  down  where  they  stood,  resisting  to  the  last. 
Flight  indeed  was  not  easy ;  for  the  country  was  a 
])lain,  and  the  Roman  and  Nuniidian  horse  w^re 
active  in  pursuit;  yet  Hannibal,  when  he  saw  the 
battle  totally  lost*  with  a  nobler  fortitude  than  his 
brother  had  shown  at  the  Metaurus,  escaped  from 

*  The  battle  of  Marengo  fomw.  Bank  of  the  enemy's  iniantnr  t  but 

ia  many  points,  an  eiact  parallel  the     '            :.  cavalry  in  ^ 

with  that  of  Zanuu     The   Austri-  bati                  tieloogtot 

ans.  having  routed  the  advanced  »-hu:<L-  ;>iiii.iiions  corres|ii>iiu  %miii 

divisions  of  the  French  army,  com-  one  another  ;  for  at  Zama  the  re- 

rocnccd   an    entirely    new   action  serve  was  defeated  by  the  charge 

with   the   reserve,  which   Ruona-  of  Leelius  ;  while  it  was  victorious 

parte,  like  Hannibal,  had  kept  at  at  Marengo,  owing  to  the  atUck 

a  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  made  by   Kellerroan.     See   Gen. 

first  engi^«oient.     The  stru^le,  Matthieu    Dumas,    Campagne    de 

which  was  obstinately  maintained.  1800,  and  Vlctoiret  et  CotiqtiHe$  det 

was  decided,  as  at   Zama,  by  a  Framfmtt  tome  xiii. 
timely  chai^  of  cavalry  on  the 
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the  field  to  Adnimetum.     He  knew  that  his  country  supplr- 

MKNT. 

would  now  need  his  assistance  more  than  ever ;  and  ' — '  —^ 

t      1      ,  .  .  1  ,  A.U.C.4W. 

as  be  had  been  in  so  great  a  degree  the  promoter  of  a.c.  ao-i 
the  war,  it  ill  became  him  to  shrink  from  bearing 
his  ftill  share  of  the  weight  of  its  disastrous  issue. 

On  the  plains  of  Zama  twenty  thousand  of  the  r<*o1u  oT 
Carthaginian  army  were  slain,  and  an  equal  number 
taken  prisoners ;  but  the  consequences  of  the  battle 
for  exceeded  the  greatness  of  the  immediate  victory. 
It  was  not  the  mere  destruction  of  an  army;  but 
the  final  conquest  of  the  only  power  that  seemed 
able  to  combat  Rome  on  equal  terms.  In  the  state 
of  the  ancient  world,  with  so  few  nations  really  great 
and  jwwerful,  and  so  little  of  a  common  feeling  per- 
vading them,  there  was  neither  the  disposition  nor 
the  materials  for  forming  a  general  confederacy 
against  the  power  of  Rome ;  and  the  single  efibrta 
of  Macedonia,  of  Syria,  and  of  Carthage  herself, 
after  the  fetal  event  of  the  second  Punic  war,  were 
of  no  other  use  than  to  provoke  their  own  ruin.  The 
defeat  of  Hannibal  ensured  the  empire  of  the  ancient 
civilized  world. 

The  only  hope  of  the  Carthaginians  now  rested  on  Temtoftk* 
the  forbearance  of  Scipio;  and  they  again  sentmnuuio 
deputies  to  him,  with  a  full  confession  of  the  ii\jus» 
tice  of  their  conduct  in  the  first  origin  of  the  war, 
and  still  more  in  their  recent  violation  of  the  truce; 
and  with  a  renewal  of  their  supplications  for  |>eacc. 
Tlie  ct)n<jueror,  telling  them  that  he  was  moved 
solely  by  considerations  of  the  dignity  of  Home,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  all  human  gn-atnens,  and  in  no 
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SUPPLB-  d^^ree  by  any  pity  for  misfortunes  which  were  so 
AlTclSi  ^"^^  deserved,  presented  the  terms  on  which  alone 
A.c  302.  they  could  hopc  for  mercy.  *'  They  were  to  make 
amends  for  tlio  injuries  done  to  the  Romans  during 
the  truce  ;  to  restore  all  prisoners  and  deserters;  to 
give  up  all  their  Hhii)s  of  war,  except  ten,  and  all 
their  elephants;  to  engage  in  no  war  at  all  out  of 
Africa,  nor  in  Africa  without  the  consent  of  the 
Romans;  to  restore  to  Masinissa  all  that  had  l)e- 
longcd  to  him  or  any  of  his  ancestors ;  to  feed  the 
Roman  army  for  three  months,  and  jiay  it  till  it 
should  be  recalled  home ;  to  pay  a  contribution  of 
ten  thousand  Euboic  talents,  at  the  rate  of  two 
hundred  talents  a  year,  for  fifty  years ;  and  to  give  a 
hundred  hostages,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
thirty,  to  be  selected  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Roman 
general."  At  this  price  the  Carthaginians  were 
allowed  to  hold  their  former  dominion  in  Africa, 
and  to  enjoy  their  in(lei)endence,  till  it  should  seem 
convenient  to  the  Romans  to  complete  their  destruc- 
tion. Yet  Hannibal  strongly  urged  that  the  terms 
should  be  accepted,  and,  it  is  said,  rudely  inter- 
rupted '  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  at  Car- 
thage, who  \yvki^  speaking  against  them.  He  probably 
felt,  as  his  f&ther  had  done  under  circumstances 
nearly  similar,  that  for  the  present  resistance  was 
vain ;  but  that,  by  purchasing  peace  at  any  price, 
and  by  a  wise  managcuient  of  their  internal  resources, 
his  countrymen  might  agAin  find  an  opportunity  to 
recover  their  losses.     Peace  was  accordingly  signed ; 

y  PoIjMu*,  XV.  19. 
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the  Roman  army  retunicxl  to  Italy;  and  Hannibal,  8Cfv\.K- 
at  the  Hge  of  fortv-five,  havinir  seen  the  schemes  of  ^ — ^"— ' 
hit  whole   life  utterly  mined,  was  now  beginning,  a.c.  W2'' 
with  equal  patience  and  resolution,  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  them  agnin. 

From  our  scanty  notices  of  the  succeeding  yean  wiw  do- 
of  his  life,  we  learn  that  his  conduct,  as  a  citizen,  ^rS^^hS^-. 
displayed  great  wisdom  and  great  integrity.     He  is  t* q"h  c«- 
Mud  to  have  reduce<l  the  exorbitant '  power  of  an  JJ^*a1i- 
order  of  perpetual  judges,  whose  authority  was  very  '    "*" 
extensive,  and  had  been  greatly  abused.     He  turned 
his  attention  also  to  the  employment  of  the  public 
revenue,  much  of  which  he  found  to  be  eml)ezzled 
by  persons  in  oflRce,  while  the  people  were  heavily 
taxe<l  to  raise  the  yearly  contributions  due  to  the 
Romans  by  the  last  treaty.     When  a  man  of  such 
high  character  raised  his  voice  against  so  gross  an 
abuse,  there  was  yet  vigour  enough  in  the  popular 
part  of  the  Carthaginian   constitution  to  give  him 
effectual  support ;  and  it  ap(>ears  that  the  evil  was 
romove<l,   and    the    puUic    revenue    henceforward 
npj)!i(>d  to  public  purposes.     Hannilml  however  had 
thuA  create*!  many  imwerful  enemies ;  and  ere  long 
they  found  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  hatred. 
The  war  between   Rome  and  Macedonia  had  lately 
been  conclude<l;  and   the  success  of  the    Romans 
and  their  commanding  interference  in   the  affairs  of 
<ire4Te,  awakene<l   the   fears  and  jealousy  of  An- 
tiochus,   king  of  Syria,   whose  kingdom   was   the 

■  Llvy.  XXXIII.  4i.4«.  Ac. 
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SUPPLE-  greatest  possessed  by  anj  of  the  successors  of  Alex- 
' — V— ^'  ander.  He  seemed  disposeil  to  take  up  the  contest 
which  Philip,  kin^^  of  Macedonia,  had  been  coni|)eIled 
to  resign ;  and  the  Romans  were  either  infornuHl,  or 
fancied,  that  Hannibal  was  using  all  his  intluencc  at 
Carthage  to  persuade  his  countrymen  to  join  him. 
Accordingly  a  commission  was  sent  to  the  Carthagi- 
nian government,  requiring  them  to  punish  Hannibal, 
as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  between  the  two  nations. 
Hannibal,  knowing  that  he  should  be  unable  to 
resist  the  efforts  of  his  domestic  enemies,  when  thus 
supi)orted  by  the  influence  of  Rome,  seems  at  last  to 
have  surrendered  his  long-cherished  hoi)es  of  restoring 
his  country  to  her  ancient  greatness.  He  found 
means  to  escai)e  from  Carthage,  and  procured  a 
vessel  to  transport  him  to  Tjrre,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  all  the  honours  due  to  a  man  who  had 
shed  such  glory  on  the  Phoenician  name,  and  from 
whence  he  easily  reached  the  court  of  Antiochus,  at 
Antioch.  Finding  that  the  king  was  already  set  out 
on  his  way  towards  Greece,  he  followed  and  over- 
took him  at  Ephesus;  and  being  cordially  received, 
he  contributed  powerfully  to  fix  him  in  his  determi- 
nation to  declare  war  on  the  Romans,  and  was  re- 
tained near  his  person,  as  one  of  his  most  valuable 
counsellors. 
War  of  The  ability  of  Hannibal  was  displayed  again  on 

iiMiubd*'  this  new  occasion,  by  the  plans  which  he  recom- 
^lua  *  mended  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  first 
dJST'     And  most  strongly  urged  that  he  should  be  sent' 

•  Liry,  XXXIV.  60. 
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with  an  airoy  into  Italy ;  there,  he  said,  the  Romans  srppi.E- 
were  most  vulnerable ;  and  an  attack  made  upon  — — -* 
their  own  country  might  distract  their  counsels,  and 
at  least  lessen  their  means  of  carrying  on  hostilities 
in  Greece  or  Asia.  When  this  measure  was  aban- 
doned, o>»ing,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  king's  jealousy  of 
the  glory  which  Hannibal  would  gain  by  its  success, 
his  next  projwsal  was  ",  that  the  alliance  of  Philip, 
king  of  Maccdon,  should  l>e  purchased  at  any  price. 
Macedon  was  a  power  strong  enough  to  take  a  sub- 
stantial part  in  the  war,  and  would  be  too  important 
to  escape,  as  the  little  second  or  third-rate  states 
might  do,  by  forsaking  its  ally  so  soon  as  he  should 
experience  any  reverses.  This  counsel  was  also  neg- 
lected ;  and  Philip  united  himself  with  the  Romans 
against  Antiochus;  so  that  Hannibal,  employed  only 
in  a  subordinate  naval  command,  a  ('uty  for  which  his 
experience  had  no  way  fitted  him,  could  render  the 
king  no  essential  service ;  and  in  a  short  time,  when 
the  Romans  had  brought  the  war  to  a  triumphant 
end,  he  was  oblige<l  to  seek  another  asylum,  as  An- 
tiochus had  agreed,  by  one  of  the  articles"  of  the 
treaty,  to  surrender  him  up  to  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. Kb  last  refuge  was  the  court  of  Pni8iaa» 
king  of  Bithynia.  With  that  prince  he  remained 
about  five  years ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Conielius 
Nepoa,  that  be  gained  a  victory,  while  commanding 
his  fleet,  over  his  old  enemy  Eumencs,  king  of  Per- 
gamus.     All  his  own  prospects  bad  long  since  been 

••  Ll?y,  XX  aV  i.  7.  "  Poijbiiw,  XXI.  14. 
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KUPPL&  utterly  ruined;  and  the  condition  of  »uch  m 
' — v—^  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dependent  exile,  under  the 
protection  of  so  humble  a  soverei^  as  Prusiaa,  might 
have  satisfied  the  most  violent  hatred  of  the  Romans, 
l^t  it  seems  they  could  not  be  free  from  uneasineM 
while  Hannibal  lived;  and  when  a  Roman  embassy 
waa  lent  to  the  court  of  Prusias,  that  king,  whether 
spontaneously,  or  at  the  solicitation  of  the  amboH- 
sadors,  promised  to  put  their  great  enemy  into  their 
hands.  His  treachery  however  was  suspected  by 
Hannibal;  and  when  ho  found  the  avenues  to  his 
house  secured  by  the  king's  guards,  he  is  said  to  liave 
destroyed  himself  by  a  poison  which  he  had  long 
carried  about  him  for  such  an  emergency.  Some 
particulars  are  added  by  Livy  and  Plutarch,  which, 
not  being  credibly  attested,  nor  likely  to  have  be- 
come publicly  known,  it  is  needless  to  insert  here. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  Hannilml  died  by  his  o^n 
hand,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  power  of  the  Romans, 
at  Nicomedia,  in  Bithynia ;  and,  as  nearly  as  we  can 
ascertain,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
Hii  If  the  characters  of  men  Ijc  estimated  according 

to  the  steadiness  with  which  they  liave  followed  the 
true  principle  of  action,  we  cannot  assign  a  high 
place  to  HannibaL  But  if  patriotism  were  indeed 
the  greatest  of  virtues,  and  a  resolute  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  his  country  were  all  the  duty  that  a 
public  man  can  be  expected  to  fulfil,  he  would  then 
deserve  the  most  lavish  praise.  Nothing  can  be 
more  unjust  than  the  ridicule  with  which  Juvenal . 
has  treated  his  motives,  as  if  he  liad  been  actuated 
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merely  by  a  romantic  desire  of  irlory.  On  the  con-  wtpplb- 
trary,  his  whole  conduct  displays  the  loftiest  genius,  * — '.-^ 
and  the  boldest  spirit  of  enterprise,  happily  subdued 
and  directeil  by  a  cool  judgment,  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  honour  and  interests  of  his  country  ;  and  his 
sacrifice  of  selfish  pride  and  passion,  when  after  the 
battle  of  Zama  he  urged  the  acceptance  of  peace, 
and  lived  to  support  the  disgrace  of  Cartilage,  with 
the  fmtient  hope  of  one  day  repairing  it,  affords  a 
ftrong  contrast  to  the  cowardly  despair  with  which 
some  of  the  best  of  the  Romans  deprived  their 
country  of  their  services  by  suicide.  Of  the  extent 
of  his  alMlities,  the  history  of  his  life  is  the  best 
evidence:  as  a  general,  his  conduct  remains  un- 
charged with  a  single  error;  for  the  idle  censure 
which  Livy  presumes  to  pass  on  him  for  not  march- 
ing to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Canna*,  is  founded 
on  such  mere  ignorance,  that  it  does  not  deserve  any 
serious  notice.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  his  ancendency  over  men's  minds,  are  shown  by 
the  uninterrupted  authority  which  he  exercised 
ftUke  in  his  prosperity  and  adversity  over  an  army 
ooraposed  of  so  many  various  and  discordant  mate- 
rials, and  which  had  no  other  bond  than  the  per- 
•onal  character  of  the  leader.  As  a  statesman,  he 
was  at  once  manly,  disinterested,  and  sensible;  a 
real  reformer  of  abuses  in  his  domestic  }>olicy,  and 
in  his  measures,  with  respect  to  foreign  enemies, 
keeping  the  just  limit  between  weakne«  and  blind 
f)li8tinacy.  He  stands  reproached  however  with 
, *  tisness  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  with  cnidty 
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SUPPLE-  by  the  Romans.    The  first  chanro  is  sustained  by  no 

MFNT  o  # 

' — -' — '-*  facts  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us ;  and  it  is  a 
curious  circumstance^  that  the  very  same  vice  y^A 
long  iinputcil  by  party  violoncc  to  the  great  duke  of 
MarnK)rougli,  and  that  the  imputation  has  been 
lately  proved  by  his  biographer  to  have  been  utterly 
calumnious.  Of  cruelty,  indeed,  according  to  modem 
principles,  he  cannot  be  acquitted ;  and  his  putting 
to  death  all  the  Romans  whom  he  found  on  his 
march  through  Italy,  after  the  battle  of  the  lake 
ThrasjTnenus,  was  a  savage  excess  of  hostility.  Yet 
many  instances  of  courtesy  are  recorded  of  him,  even 
by  his  enemies,  in  his  treatment  of  the  bodies  of  the 
generals  who  fell  in  action  against  him ;  and  cer- 
tainly, if  compared  with  the  ordinary  proceedings 
of  Roman  commanders,  his  actions  deserve  no  pecu- 
liar brand  of  barbarity.  Still  it  is  little  to  his 
honour,  that  he  was  not  more  careless  of  human 
suffering  than  IMarcellus  or  Scipio;  nor  can  the 
urgency  of  his  circumstances,  or  the  evil  influence 
of  his  friends,  to  both  which  Polybius  attributes 
much  of  the  cruelty  ascribed  to  him,  be  justly 
admitted  as  a  defence.  It  is  the  prevailing  crime 
of  men  in  high  station  to  be  forgetful  of  individual 
misery,  so  long  as  it  for\«'ards  their  grand  objects; 
and  it  is  most  important,  that  our  admiration  of 
great  public  talents  and  brilliant  successes  should 
not  lead  us  to  tolerate  an  indiflference  to  human 
suffering. 


NOTES. 


The  following  notes  are  extracted  from  manuscripts  of 
the  Author's,  some  of  them  written  recently,  w  hile  he  was 
ooUecting  materials  for  this  history,  but  the  chief  part  in 
1883,  when  he  was  thinking  of  converting  the  series  of 
Biographies  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana  into  a  con- 
tinuous history  of  Rome,  which  was  to  open  with  the  first 
Punic  war,  the  period  where  Niebuhr's  great  work  had  just 
been  broken  off  by  his  death.  As  they  contain  information, 
and  express  opinions,  on  several  interesting  questions  con- 
nected with  Roman  history',  it  has  been  thought  expedient 
to  insert  them  in  this  volume,  under  the  persuasion  that  the 
rabstance  of  them  would  have  been  inserted  by  the  author, 
though  not  exactly  in  the  same  form  and  words. 

Note  A,  to  p.  22, 1.  22. 

If  we  endeavour  to  picture  to  ourselves  what  the  Roman 
people  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  their 
history,  to  represent  to  ourselves  the  size  and  aspect  of 
their  city  and  its  neighbourhood ;  their  language,  their 
manners,  their  social  and  domestic  habits,  their  wealth, 
private  and  public,  their  principles  of  religion  and  of  law ; 
thdr  character  and  condition,  in  short,  as  men  and  as 
dtaxens;  where  are  the  eyes  so  piercing  as  to  discern  the 
almost  vanishing  forms  of  these  objects  amidst  the  dim- 
ness of  an  "or  how  can  we  supply,  and  arrange 
into  an  iti       ^    u.>  whole,  the  disjointed  and  seemingly 
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unmeaning  images,  which  our  fragments  of  information 
offer,  as  perplexing  and  incongruous  as  the  chaos  ''  n 
dream? 

The  city  of  Rome,  properly  so  called,  was  still  contained 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  for  some 
centuries  afterwards,  within  the  walls  ascribed  to  Servius 
Tullius.  Its  circumference  was  about  seven  miles ' ;  but 
this  enclosure  was  far  from  being  all  built  over.  Sacred 
groves,  the  remains  of  the  forest  which  in  the  earliest  timet 
had  covered  all  the  higher  grounds,  were  still  very  numerous; 
gardens,  orchards,  perhaps  copse-wood,  such  as  still  grows 
on  the  sides  of  the  Monte  Testaccio,  also  occupied  a  con- 
siderable space.  As  in  so  many  other  towns  in  their 
original  state,  the  walls  did  not  come  down  close  to  the 
river  *,  but  ran  parallel  to  it  at  some  distance,  passing  from 
the  Capitol  to  the  Aventine  by  what  is  called  the  Janus 
Quadrifons,  and  the  western  extremity  of  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus.  But,  as  was  natural,  one  of  the  earliest  suburbs 
sprang  up  in  this  quarter ;  and  the  space  between  the  walls 
and  the  Tiber,  without  the  Porta  Flumentana,  was  already 
covered  with  houses  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war*. 
Buildings  had  probably  grown  up  beyond  the  Tiber  also, 
connecting  the  fortress  on  the  Janiculus  with  the  city :  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Rome,  from  the  Esquiline  to  the  end  of 
the  Quirinal,  the  space  before  the  walls  seems  to  have  been 
open. 

The  streets  were  narrow  and  winding  *,  and  the  houses 
lofty ;  the  different  floors '  being  occupied  by  different  fami- 
lies, according  to  the  practice  still  so  common  in  Scotland 
and  on  the  continent.  There  was  as  yet  little  of  oi  tal 

architecture,  such  as  was  introduced  at  a  later  p*  >  >  >m 

>  BonKn'sBeadireibaogderSlMlt  der  Stadt  [in  Bqnwn's  Rome,  p. 
B«MB,  Vol.  I.  p.  67&  IIS]. 

>  BaoMii,  p.  C28,  &c.     Ni«balir,        *  Tsatius  AtuuU.  XV.  43. 

Rom.  UiaL  Vol  IIL  p.  360,  note  *  Thk  »  Mid  exjpwiy  by  ihony- 
MB.  AIM,  X.  33,  of  Um  hovoi  on  tb* 

*  Niebohr,  Abria  dcr  Gcadiidito    Aroatine. 
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Grttee ;  and  of  the  style  of  the  older  temples  we  have  no 
meuu  of  judging.  Those  great  works  which  peculiarly 
characterize  Rome,  her  aqueducts  and  her  roads,  were  as 
jet  in  tlicir  iut'aucy.  Of  the  former,  only  two  were  in  ex> 
iatence,  the  Appia  and  the  Anio  Vetus ;  but  these  were  not 
carried  upon  a  long  line  of  magnificeot  arches,  like  the 
•quedut^  of  a  later  age ;  their  course  was  almost  wholly 
imdctgrMmd  * ;  for  it  was  not  yet  beyond  possibility  that 
the  Romans  might  see  an  invading  enemy  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  city,  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
ooooeftl  the  line  by  which  they  obtained  their  supplies  uf 
water.  Of  the  roads  there  existed  the  Appian,  which  in 
the  year  459  had  been  paved  with  basalt '  as  far  as  Bovillic, 
that  is,  to  the  foot  of  the  Albau  hills,  ten  miles  from  Rome; 
and  according  to  Niebuhr,  there  must  also  have  existed  the 
Latin,  the  Salarian,  the  Nomentan,  and  the  oldest  Tibur- 
tine.  Whether  these  were  as  yet  paved,  we  have,  I  beheve, 
DO  inibmiation. 

If  we  look  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  we  shall  find 
thfit  many  of  the  old  towns  with  which  Latiura  was  so 
thickly  set  in  early  times,  had  already  been  utterly  destroyed. 
Nothing  more  surprises  those  who  fancy  the  Campafrmi  of 
Rome  to  be  like  Champagne,  or  Uke  the  great  chalk  plains 
of  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire,  than  the  si^t  of  its  actual 

•  rnmtimm,  de  AqamiiietibM,  7.    CMIm).    Th«  Aflio  Vvtos  »m  mo- 
19.    Thm  A^w  Appte  k»d  te  wopm    tnetod  brjB  tb«  ymr  4n  (481  m> 


Mv  111*  roM  to  l*v«aMla^  b>tw«M  eanUiig  to  Vfoalkum),utd  eowphtoJ 

dM  MTMtth  umI  alabth  mil*  rtmnn  •  few  jreart  allarwank.    Its  mmtm 

ftnm  Boaw ;  aad  dU  wbob  knclli  w  tii  ty  wflw  from  Kmn,  ahow 

of  to  eoon*  to  tiM  Mint  at  wMdi  Tlbar ;  and  th*  wlioU  kMib  of  to 

tiM  dfttrOatloa  of  Uw  water  took  eeonw  waa  ftir^>ttrw  nflaa,  aB  of 

plaov.  Mar  Um  Porta  Tricmtina  (at  wkkh,  axcopl  Stl  panai,  waa  nndar* 

the  (pot  at  Um  ATanlin»,  lookiiig  to-  groapd.     FrooUiwa,  e.  S. 

wM^UwPalatiM)waaltBaaaaiid  '  lirv,  X.  47.     flHIea  pttalnto 

I9Q  paoia.     It  waa  eanrM  aadar-  aal.     8ilm  ia  lava  lia»ltloa,  of  a 
ymad  Uw  wkolo  of  Uria  diatoaa^    biaekUi  gr&j  oolow,  mmU  mf  tl  m 

•xmfH  tm  ilsty  pacta  4o8a  to  Iha  cvjralaltoad  iHaa  of  ia|dK  laMto^ 

Porta  Cmfmm  (b  Uw  loar  pmad,  wnlUa,  4a.    Sao  Baaaai^  BoaM^  y. 

joal  aadar  Uw  ao(rth«B  «ad  of  Uw  6«^  aoto. 
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■ceneiy.  The  swellings  of  the  ground  continually  end  in 
little  precipitous  cliffs ;  and  the  numerous  streams  flow  be- 
tween deep  rocky  banks,  ofTeriiig  exactly  such  situations  as 
the  old  Italians  loved  to  choose  for  the  citadeU  of  their 
towns.  Accordingly  Pliny  reckons  up  the  names  of  fifty- 
three*  people  of  Latium,  who  had  all  perished  without 
leaving  a  trace  of  their  existence  behind.  Many  of  these 
indeed  were  destroyed  at  a  period  not  only  beyond  historical 
memor)',  but  even  beyond  the  reach  of  those  traditions 
which  once  passed  for  history  ;  some  however  occur  in  tlie 
early  annals  of  the  commonwealth,  and  are  afterwards  lost 
to  us  altogether,  as  Crustumeria,  Corioli,  Longula,  Polusca, 
&c.,  while  others,  as  Gabii  and  Fidenae,  though  not  actually 
destroyed,  fell  into  such  a  state  of  decay  that  they  became  a 
proverb  to  express  the  extremity  of  loneliness  and  desolate- 
ness  •.  No  doubt  the  law  of  conquest  had  been  applied  to 
these  states  in  its  full  extent ;  and  their  lands,  having  been 
taken  in  war,  had  mostly  been  occupied  by  the  patricians, 
and  thus  became  in  fact,  though  not  in  law,  the  property  of 
individual  llomans.  Thus  at  a  verj'  early  period  we  find 
that  the  fortunes  of  the  nobility  consisted  chiefly  in  land  '* 
conquered  from  an  enemy;  theold  Ager  Rom  an  us,  or  original 
territory  of  Rome,  extending  only  about  five  miles"  from 
the  city  towards  Alba,  and  still  less  in  other  directions. 
Accordingly  Strabo  says  expressly,  that  Antemnae  and 
Fidenx,  the  latter  five  miles  from  Rome,  the  former  less 
than  three,  were  in  his  time  the  property  of  private  persons. 
By  property,  KTi)attQ,  he  meant  possessiones,  land  which  had 
been  originally  won  from  an  enemy,  and  never  divided  out  as 
a  colony ;  which  was  the  possession  of  individuals,  sold,  let, 
and  bequeathed,  like  actual  property,  so  long  as  the  state 
did  not  choose  to  exercise  its  right  of  resumiug  it. 

*  III.  8.  luiequun  agri,  at   in    nrbe  aUoM 

*  Gabiia  deaertior  atqoe   Fidenw    aolo  positA,  oon  annis  partum  exat. 
Vieos.    See  ako  Cteero,  pro  Pbneio.        "  Strabo,  V.  p.   IM.     Compare 

*•  Ut7,  it.  48.    Nee  eohn  ferme    Ury,  I.  23,  and  II.  W. 
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Poljbius  has  remarked  '*,  that  the  old  Latin  language 
differed  so  much  from  that  spoken  in  his  time,  that  even 
those  of  the  Romans  who  understood  it  best  met  with  ex- 
pressions in  it  which  they  found  great  difficulty  in  inter- 
preting. Tliis  refers  to  the  language  spoken  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  the  famous  hymn  of  the 
Fratrca  Arvales,  which  has  been  preserved  to  our  own 
times,  enables  us  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  statement. 
But  in  the  Punic  wars  the  Latin  language  was  substan- 

"      '  '  same  as  in  the  age  of  Cicero  and  Virgil:  the  in- 

.        1  on  the  DuilUan  column,  and  that  on  the  tomb  of 

L.  Scipio,  who  was  consul  in  495,  are  both  perfectly  intel- 

liL'iMe  to  us,  and  only  differ  in  the  forms  of  the  words  from 

t  he  writings  of  the  Augustan  age. 

The  free  male  population  of  Italy  of  an  age  to  bear  arms, 
exclusive  of  Bruttium,  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Magna  Grscia, 
and  of  the  whole  country  north  of  the  Rubicon  and  the 
Macra,  is  said  by  Polybius  to  have  amounted  to  770,000 
men,  in  the  year  529.  It  is  not  clear  however  whether 
there  is  not  some  confusion  "  in  the  reckoning,  and  whether 
the  sum  total  ought  not  to  be  reduced  by  nearly  50,000. 
Even  adopting  the  lower  number,  we  get  a  free  population 
of  1 ,440,000  persons  in  the  vigour  of  life ;  and  if  we  add 
half  as  many  for  those  of  both  sexes  who  were  under  seven- 
teen or  above  sixty,  it  makes  the  whole  free  population  of 
Italy,  with  the  important  omissions  already  noticed,  to 

'Mil.  22.  ««MM fawfaidad  dl  Umm  dUsHM  of 


"  PehrbiM  Tirh—  tb*  fear  Ro*    faraign  t/ta/km,  wbo  «««  OMBidi 
MM  h^oH  •mplnwd  lath*  Md,    Room,  it  woold  on  thk  ooomIm 

MM  IIM  NM^W  wfeMB  WTMwi  IIm     PCWV  Um  GMB^SBHat  |  MM  W# 


•Hy,M«rfMi«i  oCHm  MMM  of  tb*    gai  m  wmmhar  wy  dorty  fwrisa 
l?n—w  Mil  raimiahM  ;  tiwit  fa,  tiM    wHh  th*  mam  of  A*  Kaumm  aad 

eOMBlsIt  MiMM,  MMlsdiM|  I 

ttMMMd  ia  ~'  " 
wasM  hftv* 


w— ■tfewhdtiHUwhgto—  riiwffaiMi  M  givMi  bjr  Poljrbint^ 

ia  Sidljr  Mid  TurmStma.  STS^Nt,  if  «•  mmmm  UmU  h«  ouciii 

V*  giY«a  a  turn  lotd  of  to  Imv*  bdadad  tlM  MMfan  Mtaal^ 

Bat  the  ««MM  fer  th«  ■miiifajid  fai  tkfa  mbomM,  iaMMd  «f 


rmr  MS,  givM  oaljr  tJ9fi\%  nUiiwM.    rMMfaif  tlMsi  Mfuvto^jr. 
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amount  to  2,120,000  souls.  Tbe  slave  population  it  is 
impossible  to  calculate.  In  Campania  the  slaves  must  have 
been  numerous :  in  Etniria  those  who  were  not  reckoned 
amongst  the  citizens,  that  subject  |)opulation  who,  thr^:-' 
not  strictly  slaves,  are  often  carelessly  called  so,  must  : 
greatly  outnumbered  those  properly  called  Etruscans.  But 
in  Latium,  in  Samnium,  amongst  the  Sabincs,  and  in  lionic 
itself,  the  slaves  were  as  yet  perha{>s  a  minority  of  the 
whole  population.  Still,  if  we  reckon  the  whole  population, 
free  and  slave  '         '    r,  at  five  mill'  *  1  r  the 

number  and  pc^  kss  of  the  Gn  n  h  no 

account  is  given,  the  sum  for  the  whole  peninsula  south 
of  the  Macra  and  the  Rubicon  will  appear  sufficit  •' 
great.  No  doubt  it  had  once  been  far  greater;  but  'ii, 
long  and  bloody  wars  which  led  to  the  Roman  conquest 
of  Italy,  must  have  diminished  it  enormously,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  wasting  invasions  of  the  Gauls. 

Extensive  tracts  of  land  had  been  seized  by  the  Romans, 
and  were  mostly  held  in  occupation  by  a  small  number  of 
proprietors :  nor  must  we  conceive  of  these  large  estates,  as 
of  the  large  farms  of  modem  times,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  so  favourable  to  agriculture.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
cultivated  carelessly  and  partially  ;  and  ground,  which  the 
necessities  of  the  small  proprietor  had  forced  into  produc- 
tiveness, was  allowed  to  return  to  its  natural  barrenness. 
Besides,  the  extent  of  the  woodlands  must  have  been  much 
greater  than  at  present ;  and  if  some  spots  were  then  well 
peopled,  which  the  malaria  has  now  rendered  uninhabit- 
able, yet  on  the  other  hand  there  were  places,  as  particu- 
larly in  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  which  have  only  been  re- 
claimed in  later  times  from  the  state  of  impracticable 
marshes;  and  the  number  of  individuals  supimrted  by 
trade,  or  by  any  other  means  than  agriculture,  was  beyond 
all  comparison  smaller  than  in  modem  Italy. 

I  know  of  only  one  fact  which  seems  to  indicate  tbe 
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exittence  of  a  commercial  spirit  amongst  the  Romans  at  the 
period  with  which  we  are  now  engaged.  This  is  the  law  of 
Q.  Claudius  *%  one  of  the  tribunes,  passed  a  short  time  before 
the  second  Punic  war,  which  made  it  unlawful  for  any  sena- 
tor,  or  father  of  a  senator,  to  possess  a  ship  of  the  burden 
of  more  than  three  hundred  amphone.  The  avowed  object 
of  this  law  was  to  exclude  the  nobility  from  engaging  in 
maritime  commerce ;  the  professed  reason  for  the  exclu- 
sion was,  that  trade  was  degrading  to  the  dignity  of  a 
•eoator :  but  the  circumstance  that  it  was  resisted  strenu- 
ously by  the  whole  senate,  and  carried  in  despite  of  their 
opposition,  proves  that  they  felt  the  restriction  much  more 
as  an  '  Hian  an  honour,  and  makes  it  probable  that 

the  n  ^  t  of  the  friends  of  the  law  was  to  monopolize 
the  profits  of  trade  to  the  middling  classes,  and  to  exclude 
the  competition  of  the  nobility,  whose  superior  wealth 
would  have  given  them  great  advantages  in  everj*  market. 
But  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  Romans  had  no  time  to 
derelope  itself;  the  invasion  of  Hannibal  was  fatal  to  the 
security,  and  much  more  to  the  acquisition  of  capital ;  and 
after  the  smuggle  was  over,  society  had  undergone  a  change, 
which  fixed  the  attention  of  the  people  on  other  objects. 
Trade  therefore  contributed  but  Uttlc  to  the  greatness  of 
Rome :  indeed  it  is  ridiculous  to  speak  of  the  trade  of  • 
'ry,  where  some  of  the  simplest  callings'*  were  as  yet 
uijnttown,  and  where  silver  money  had  been  coined'*  for 
the  first  time  only  five  years  before  the  first  Punic  war. 

Were  the  manners  of  Rome  then  as  pure  as  those  writers 
would  imagine,  who  consider  an  agricultuml  (leople  to  be 
placed  in  so  much  healthier  a  moral  condition  than  a  com- 

1  tk*     okkM     food     of     the     Knmana 

tHiwiiatRooM,  WM  pJa,  m  Mrt  oT  MHte  uuwle  at 

»^^^^...^    ...     .-if..   (Plin*.    VII.  tpih   (far);    BU   tti»    polmu    of 

aai  la  MM  pmt  M4  ;  htiun,  or  omOm,  m  iiiiwwiiB^|r  «•«  is  Ildjr 

nitt«r   WwiiniMikiiw,  till    tk*  vmt  now. 

M».     (Pbv,    XVIII.    II.)      Bat  ••pHaj,  XXXIII.  a. 
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mercial  or  manufacturing  one  ?     Undoubtedly  the  Roman 
character  before  the  second  Punic  war  was  full  of  nobleness : 
but  it  is  idle  to  connect  its  excellence  with  the  preference 
given  to  agriculture,  rather  than  to  trade.     The  Roman 
people  were  as  yet  in  the  youth  of  their  existence ;  and  their 
minds  enjoyed  a  youthful  freshness.     They  had  not  lost 
the  feelings  of  admiration  and  veneration ;  feelings  which 
knowledge  and  experience,  inasmuch  as  their  field  is  an 
evil  world,  surely  lessen  ;  feelings  whose  destruction  is  the 
worst  degradation  of  human  nature.     Respect  for  the  gods, 
respect  for  the  laws,  respect  for  the  aged,  respect  for  the 
judgment  of  the  good  and  the  wise,  powerfully  influenced 
a  Roman's  mind ;  and  opposed  to  these,  self-confidence  and 
self-indulgence  could  as  yet  do  nothing.     What  there  was 
of  crime  was  not  the  mere  wickedness  of  individual  gratifi- 
cation :  of  whatever  offences  a  Roman  was  guilty,  his  idol 
was  not  that  vilest  of  all,  his  own  single  pleasure  or  pride. 
He  was  cruel  and  treacherous  to  foreigners ;  for  such  con- 
duct might  save  the  majesty  of  Rome  from  humiliation  :  if  a 
patrician,  he  might  be  oppressive  and  insolent  to  the  com- 
mons, or  the  mob  oftheforumy  turba  forenau :  but  he  was 
striving  against  the  confusion  of  sacred  things  with  vile, 
against  dishonouring  the  images  of  his  ancestors,  whose 
spirits  watched  over  the  welfare  of  their  race,  and  required 
of  their  descendants  in  every  generation  to  transmit  its 
honour  and  dignity  to  their  children  unimpaired.     So  in 
Rome,  as  in  more  corrupted  states,  there  was  violence  and 
injustice,  and  towards  foreigners  cruelty  and  falsehood ; 
but  there  was,  withal,  a  surrender  of  self  to  some  more 
general  interest ;  and  where  the  commands  of  that  interest 
were  in  accordance  with  truth  and  justice,  there  was  ex- 
hibited virtue  in  some  of  its  most  heroic  forms,  resolute 
control  of  appetite,  obedience  even  to  death,  unshaken 
fortitude,  and  entire  self-devotion  in  the  cause  of  duty. 
In  such  a  state  of  things  the  domestic  relations  are  purely 
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and  faithfully  discharged  ;  for  od  these  points  law  and 
public  opinion  always  speak  the  language  of  nature  and  of 
truth :  it  is  only  indiNidual  wickedness  that  leads  to  the 
violation  of  these  plain  duties.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
the  marriage  tie  was  seldom  broken,  either  by  adultery  or 
by  divorce";  and  the  obedience  of  children  to  their  parents 
was  secured  at  once  by  the  general  feeling  and  by  law.  The 
laws  indeed  relating  to  the  patria  potestat  confer  on  the 
parent  an  exclusive  authority,  and  even  profane  one  of  the 
most  sacred  of  human  relations  by  placing  it  on  the  footing 
of  that  of  master  and  slave.  Yet  so  strong  is  parental 
affection,  that  there  is  little  danger  of  a  father's  tyrannizing 
over  his  children  :  and  this  natural  love  makes  the  great 
distinction  l^etwcen  domestic  government  and  political; 
neglect  and  disobedience  on  the  part  of  the  child  being  the 
evil  most  to  be  dreaded  in  the  one,  as  oppression  on  the 
part  of  the  rulers  is  in  the  other. 

But  although  in  the  early  times  of  Rome,  the  marriage 
tie  waa  most  rarely  broken,  yet  we  are  not  to  imagine  that 
the  standard  of  morals  approached  nearly  to  the  purity 

*Mt  is  »  wdl  kaowB  itarr  that  »blMR«d   •'-"•^i  '"nrriagM  (Valcr. 

8b.  Cmy9bm  wm  the  im  lliniw  Hksim.  II                \igJa,iMTlino 

woo  dfiTorwd  lii*  wife  ;  aod  that  thk  ««MMmt*«l                -'M^Mm T^rrmft- 

look  placB  after  the  rod  of  the  fint  tim  kaown  bv  Ute  omim  of  Oaa/brrw- 

Prniio  wu-  (8w  AttL  G«niuis  IV.  3L  tin  mwn  IwU  to  be  iadiMohiUii^  n- 
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p.  114)  eoMidar  tUa  aa  a  mialalM  ;  ordar  to  delar  ai^  oao  horn  haviof 

aadpaaMjil  b  Ml  to  bo  takoito  Noonw  to  thoaa.    TUa  dwwa  the 
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to  iaBljr,  Owrtttea  divoreod  hb  vlfc  narrbfobgr  Cotfin'mtU  waa  do«bl- 

ia  onfar  to  Marry  aaa«her  (aad  thb  b  boa  noaridwil  origfaaJlj  as  the  oa|jr 

thoaolbaofthowocd '^DiTortiam.**  trao  aad  oobiMi   aMirbto.     Aad 

l^voa  hi  a  MMHam  oa  Cleoro  do  thorofcro  b  btar  tfaa^  whaa  di« 

vtwtotWf  I.  oak  Mvwaaioaii^iaoaaa  voiaoa  woro  oaaaoaii  it  aai  ■aa  ato> 

dbiBlalo  ■all  ha  Mil II  abar  ooraai  al-  aao,  aa  did,  hi  hd,  Iho  OatMatb  ia 

totaa  aapliai  ooqaitar),  thca  It  aiajr  Jfaoma  ahofotber;  aad  a  boa  fenaal 

have  booa  oao  of  the  oariioat  la-  warriaao    eaaw   iato    goa«al   aao^ 

atoaooaof  oaehadboroo,  ifaotahao-  fbaadod  aMroty  oa  the  ooaaMt  of  Iha 

hMofy  the  vorjr  oaribol.     Par  the  pai«b%  wUcli   eoaU   ha    JbiBliid 

BnaMi  hi  oar^  tfaaoa,  ae  boo  thaa  Mora  wadljy. 
thoOonMaahi  the  dsyaof  TouHm^ 
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Inquired  by  Christianity.  As  if  compromising  with  paasions 
which  it  could  not  wholly  extirpate,  public  opinion  almost 
tolemted  noma  kinds  of  sensual  indulf^pnce,  in  or<' 

etiectually  to   put  down  others.     The  plays  of  1 , 

although  the  stories  are  of  Greek  origin,  could  not  have 
been  relished  by  a  Roman  audience,  had  not  the  state  of 
morals  which  they  describe  resembled  actual  life  at  Rome, 
no  less  than  at  Athens.  So  universal  is  the  tendency  of 
our  nature  to  impurity,  that  we  could  readily  believe,  even 
without  express  testimony'*,  that  the  conversation  of  the 
Romans  at  their  entertainments,  even  in  the  most  ancient 
times,  was  un6t  for  a  modest  woman  to  hear.  Nor  can  we 
wonder  that  the  young  Romans  acted  in  the  entertainments 
known  by  the  name  of  Fabula?  Atellanae  '*,  without  any 
degradation,  although  these**  in  the  coarseness  of  their 
ribaldry- went  far  beyond  the  regular  drama.    Itsc  f 

the  ancient  commonwealths  acted  on  the  famous  j 
of  Aristotle,  and  deemed  it  wise  to  give  the  passions  their 
full  range  on  particular  occasions,  that  their  violeif  '  t 

so  be  exhausted,  and  the  general  course  of  life  ju  i 

safe  from  their  dominion.  Thus,  while  the  purity  of  the 
Athenian  tragedy  has  been  guarded  with  such  scrupulous 
care,  the  comedy  of  the  same  people  indulged  in  the 
grossest  indecencies  ;  and  thus,  as  the  slaves  had  their 
season  of  liberty  at  the  Saturnalia,  so  the  Floralia,  the 
Liberalia,  and  other  religious  festivals,  gave  free  licence  to 
the  lowest  and  most  slavish  passions  of  our  nature ;  and 
abominations  were  then  practised  and  publicly  sanctioned, 

■'See Frugal. VuTo,S»tyr.Meiupp.  Terbonmi  obMOBohato   eomfKMite.'' 

in  AgBthan.  Thst  die  *■  sib  malto**  tnclnde  the 

>•  Livy,  VII.  S.    Fe«tt»  in   Per-  AtoOsaa  Fabnla,  is  clew  from  th< 

•onau  FabuU.  dieUncUan  between  them  and  regular 

**  Aogostine,   Cirit.    Dei,  II.   8  roinedy,    and    from    Livy**    worda, 

**  Hmc  man  aeenieonun  toieralrilia  lu-  "  Juvrntoa,  hiatrionibus  fiU>eDanni 

diinnn,coiaa>di»  acflieel  at  tragimiiM,  acta  relicto,  ipaa  inter  ae  tnora  sn- 


Imw  mi,  hJbthtf  uoiilarsM  agoida  fa    tiqno  ridieol*  intaztn  veraibaa  jaeti- 
apeetaenlia,  mtdti  remm  torpitiidiiw,    tnre  eoaptt.'^ 
aed  nulli  aaltMn,^»eat  alia  malta. 
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which  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  severity  of 
the  Roman  discipline  in  other  respects,  did  we  not  believe 
that  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  safety-valve, 
whereby  it  was  possible  to  regulate  the  escape  of  feelings 
too  powerful  to  be  repressed  altogether. 

Note  B,  to  p.  85, 1. 25. 

Th«  expression  in  Varro  is  remarkable,  "  T.  Manlio  Con- 
sule,  bello  Carthaginiensi  primo  confecto.**  (Ling.  Lat.  IV. 
p.  39.  Ed.  Varior.  1619.)  and  again  in  Livy,  I.  19.  "T. 
Manlio  Consule,  post  Piinicum  primum  perfectum  belluna." 
This  cannot  allude  to  the  first  treaty  concluded  by  Catulus 
six  years  before,  but  must  relate  to  the  apparently  entire  ter- 
mination of  all  disputes  by  the  solemn  confirmation  of  it  in 
518-19.  Andthus,accordingto  the  expression  of  Paterculus, 
"  Cert«  pacis  argumentum  Janus  geminus  clausus  dedit.** 
The  gate  of  Janus  was  the  Porta  Janualis,  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  original  Rome  on  the  Palatine.  Afterwards,  by  the 
addition  of  the  Sabine  settlement  on  the  Quirinal  and  Capi- 
tol, it  became  a  passage  gate,  rather  than  an  entrance  gate, 
being  now  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  just  like  Temple  Bar. 
It  stood  near  the  present  arch  of  S<  >  Sevous,  on  the 

edge  of  the  Forum,  and  close  up< '  v  la  Sacra.     Livy 

fimctM  it  in  the  Argiletum,  that  is,  in  the  low  ground  be- 
mrtea  the  Capitol  and  the  Tiber,  near  the  site  of  the  exist> 
ing  arch  of  Janus  Quadrifons ;  but  this  is  probably  a  con- 
fusion, as  we  read  of  a  temple  of  Janus  in  this  quarter,  but 
one  which  had  been  built  by  C.  Duillius  in  the  first  Punic 
war.  (Tacitus,  Annal.  IL  49.)  The  notion  of  o{)cning  the 
gates  of  Janus  in  war  was,  that  this  goil,  who  under  hit 
name  of  Uuirinus  was  worshipped  by  the  old  Italians,  as  the 
god  of  battles,  might  go  out  to  war  in  defence  of  his  people. 
And  his  statue  waa  set  up  at  the  Porta  Janualia,  rather 
than  at  any  other  place,  because  tradition  recorded,  that  in 
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the  battle  between  the  Romans  and  Sabinet,  in  the  reign  of 
Romulus,  he  had  wrought  a  signal  deliverance  for  Rome 
on  that  very  spot.  See  Macrobius,  Saturnal.  I.  9.  I  am 
aware  that  Niebuhr  (Vol.  I.  p.  202.  2nd  edit.)  gives  a 
different  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  custom,  and 
supposes  that  the  Porta  Janualis,  connecting  the  Roman 
and  Sabine  towns  with  each  other,  was  closed  in  peace,  to 
show  that  they  were  distinct  and  independent  states,  but 
opened  in  war  to  imply  that  then  they  were  allien,  and 
rendered  one  another  mutual  aid.  This  seems  to  me  rather 
forced  ;  whereas  the  statement  given  above  from  Macrobius 
is  simple  and  probable.  Besides,  Virgil,  a  high  authority  in 
such  matters,  declares  that  the  custom  of  opening  the  gates 
of  Janus  in  time  of  war  was  not  of  Roman  origin,  but  bor- 
rowed from  the  general  practice  of  the  Latins,  (^n.  VII. 
601.)  It  could  not  therefore  have  referred  to  any  local 
|ieculiarities  in  the  situation  of  Rome. 

Note  C,  to  p.  87, 1.  15. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  language  or  customs  of  the 
Illyrians,  by  which  we  can  confidently  ascertain  their  race. 
A  legend  recorded  by  Appian  (Illyrixja,  c.  I.),  which  makes 
Keltus,  lUyrius,  and  (iala,  to  have  been  three  brothers,  the 
sons  of  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  is  grounded  probably  on 
the  known  intermixture  of  Keltic  tribes,  the  Boii,  the  Scor- 
disci,  and  the  Taurisci,  amongst  the  Illyrians  at  a  later 
period  ;  and  the  Japodes,  a  tribe  on  the  borders  of  I  stria, 
are  described  by  Strabo  {IV.  p.  143)  as  half  Kelts,  half 
Illyrians.  In  the  practice  of  tatooing  their  bodies,  the 
Illyrians  resembled  the  Thracians  (Strabo,  VII.  p.  218. 
Herodot.  V.  6.) ;  the  custom  of  one  of  their  tribes,  the 
Dalmatians,  to  have  a  new  division  of  their  lands  every 
seven  years  (Strabo,  VII.  p.  218)  resembles  the  well- 
known  practice  of  the  Germans,  only  advanced  somewhat 
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farther  towards  civilized  life ;  and  the  names  of  Teuta  and 
Teutus,  might  make  us  fancy  a  connexion  between  them 
and  the  Teutonic  race.  The  author  of  the  Pcriplus  ascribed 
to  Scvlax  speaks  of  the  great  influence  enjoyed  by  their 
women,  whose  lives  in  consequence  he  describes  as  highly 
licentious  ;  but  Scymnus  Chius,  writing  about  a  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  8era,  calls  them  "  a  religious 
people,  just  and  kind  to  strangers,  loving  to  be  liberal,  and 
desiring  to  live  orderly  and  soberly,''  a  character  which 
often  marks  the  first  growth  of  the  virtues  of  peace  amongst 
a  people  newly  reclaimed  from  barbarism ;  while  they  yet 
retain  the  simplicity  of  their  earlier  state,  but  have  laid 
aside  its  lawlessness  and  cruelty.  These  happy  fruits  of 
Roman  conquest  and  dominion  were  exhibited  in  lUyria  in 
the  time  of  Scymnus  Chius,  as  at  a  later  period  they  were 
displayed  among  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  preserved  a  simplicity  and  purity  of  manners  unknown 
in  the  rest  of  luly.  (Pliny,  Epist.  I.  14.)  But  at  the  time 
of  the  first  Ulyrian  war,  the  Illyrians  were  as  yet  merely 
barbarous,  dreaded  for  their  ferocity,  and  with  that  low 
tense  of  justice  or  true  nobleness  which  commonly  char- 
acterises the  barbarian. 

Note  D,  to  p.  42,  L  6. 

.  The  Spaniards  value  the  harbour  of  Carthagena  so 
highly,  that,  according  to  their  proverb,  "  there  are  four 
harbours  in  the  Mediterranean  ;— Carthagena,  June,  July, 
and  August" 

Note  E,  to  p.  46, 1.  10. 

From  the  mention  of  Greeks  on  this  and  other  similar 
occanona  (aa  in  Livy,  XXII.  57),  Nicbuhr  concludes  thai 
the  prophecies  referred  to  cannot  have  baen  of  Greek 
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origin,  and  therefian  aoi  what  were  property  celled  the 
<*  Sibylline  books,"  but  rather  of  Etnucan  oripn,  or 
Latin,  some  of  wliich  were  kept  tofrether  with  the  iSibyUine 
books,  under  the  care  of  the  same  officers.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  prophecy  and  the  method  of  evading  it  were 
contained  in  the  same  books :  nor  is  it  likely  ;  for  no  pro- 
phecy would  seek  to  render  itself  nugatory.  If  the  books 
were  Greek,  they  were  likely  to  contain  prophecies  of 
Greek  triumphs ;  and  such  must  undoubtedly  have  bcoti 
the  meaning  of  the  declaration,  that  the  Greeks  should 
take  possession  of  Rome.  Prophecies  relating  to  the 
Gauls  may  have  been  of  Etruscan  origin,  dictated  by  ' '  ^ 
fear  of  the  Gaulish  arms,  which  the  Etruscans  had  l 
in  earlier  ages,  when  the  Gauls  had  driven  them  from  their 
settlements  on  the  north  of  the  Apennines.  The  evasion 
of  these  prophecies  was  merely  the  commentary  of  the 
Roman  pontiBces,  such  as  was  generally  practised  in  order 
to  avert  a  prediction,  whose  authority  it  was  not  thou^'ht 
proper  to  deny.  Niebuhr  refers  to  a  similar  trick  practised 
by  the  Apulians  against  the  Brundisiana.  An  oracle  had 
declared  that  the  .Etolians,  the  followers  of  Dioni 
should  possess  Brundisium  for  ever ;  so,  when  the  Apul..... , 
had  expelled  them  from  Brundisium,  and  they  on  the 
assurance  of  this  oracle  sent  an  embassy  to  reclaim  it,  the 
Apulians  put  the  ambassadors  to  death,  and  buried  them 
within  the  city ;  thus  fulfilling  the  prophecy,  and  prevent- 
ing it«  fulfilment  in  any  other  sense.     (Justin,  XII.  2.) 

Note  F,  top.  46,  1.  i:>. 

NoTiiixo  shows  more  clearly  the  great  rarity  of  go 
phical  talent,  than  the  praise  which  has  been  comm       \ 
bestowed  on  Polybius  aa  a  good  geographer.     lie  seems 
indeed  to  have  been  aware  of  the  importance  of  geography 
to  history,  and  to  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  gain 
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infurmatioD  on  the  subject :  but  thia  very  ctrcunutanoe 
proves  the  more  the  difficulty  of  the  task  ;  for  his  descrip- 
tions are  so  vague  and  imperfect,  and  so  totally  devoid  of 
painting,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  understand  them. 
For  instance,  in  his  account  of  the  march  of  the  Gauls  into 
Italy,  and  of  the  subsequent  movements  of  their  army  and 
of  the  liomans,  there  is  an  obscurity,  which  never  could 
have  existed,  had  he  conceived  in  his  own  mind  a  lively 
image  of  the  scat  of  war  as  a  whole,  of  the  connexion  of  the 
rivers  and  chains  of  mountains  with  each  other,  and  of  the 
consequent  direction  of  the  roads  and  most-frequented 
passes.  The  Gauls,  he  tells  us,  crossed  the  Apennines  into 
Tuscany,  and  advanced  to  Clusium ;  and  thus  placed 
themselves  on  the  rear  of  the  praetor's  army,  which  had  been 
'to  cover  the  Etruscan  frontier.  We  must  suppose 
the  praetor's  army  was  posted  between  Faesube 
and  Pistoria,  expecting  the  Gauls  to  cross  the  Apennines 
nearly  by  the  line  of  the  present  road  from  Modcna  to 
Florence  by  Pistoria ;  and  that  the  Gauls,  instead  of  taking 
this  line,  came  in  the  direction  of  the  modem  road  from 
Bologna ;  except  that  after  descending  the  main  chain  of 
^  the  Apennines,  near  Moncarelli,  they  followed  the  Val 
Mugcllo,  or  Valley  of  the  Sieve,  to  their  left,  and  thus 
came  out  on  the  Valdamo,  about  halfway  between  Florence 
and  Incisa :  from  thence  they  may  either  have  ascended 
the  \''aldamo,  till  they  crossed  over  from  it  to  the  Val  di 
CKiana  by  the  line  of  the  Valdambra ;  or  else,  as  is  more 
probable,  they  may  have  moved  at  once  in  the  direction  of 
Sienna,  and  then  crossed  from  Sienna,  by  the  upjier  part 
of  the  Val  d'Ombrone  and  Montopulciano,  to  Chiusi  or 
Clusium. 

Note  G,  to  p.  49, 1.  10. 

Turn  text  of  Polybius   (II.  25)   pUu:c«  this  battle  at 
Fm$uUt;  this  should  clearly  be  corrected  into /{««f/i«.    The 
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Italian  namea  of  plaeet  in  our  manuscripts  of  Polybius  are 
continually  corrupt,  as  the  ConstaDtinople  copyists  knew 

nothing  about  thnn. 

Note  H,  to  p.  50, 1.  4.  . 

In  Polybius,  the  Gauls  are  said  to  be  intercepted,  ^lr^p\ 
TtKaft^va  rqc  Tvppiiv'oQ.  This  is  evidently  a  mistake. 
Frontinus  (I.  2.  7.)  places  the  scene  of  the  battle  at  Pop- 
Ionia,  which  is  far  more  intelliiriblo. 


Note  I,  to  p.  51, 1.  6. 

It  was  probably  about  eighty  years  after  this  period,  that 
the  historian  Polybius  travelled  through  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  was  struck  by  the  unrivalled  productiveness  of  the 
country.  It  yielded  wine  and  all  sorts  of  grain  in  the 
greatest  abundance;  its  oak  woods,  scattered  at  inter>'als 
over  the  plain,  fed  the  largest  part  of  those  immense  droves 
of  swine  which  were  annually  consumed  in  Italy,  or  required 
for  the  use  of  the  Roman  army ;  and  travellers  at  the  inns 
were  provided  plentifully  with  every  thing  that  they  wanted 
after  their  day*s  journey,  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  an 
obolus  for  each  person.  Such  are  the  fruits  of  the  first 
application  of  the  security  and  energy  of  civilization  to 
a  soil  highly  favoured  by  nature.  The  earth  is  in  its 
first  freshness  and  vigour;  the  woods  thinned,  but  not 
destroyed :  the  population  flourishing  and  increasing,  but 
far  below  the  number  of  inhabitants  capable  of  being 
maintained  in  comfort ;  and  whilst  the  vices  of  barbarism 
have  been  put  down,  those  of  corrupted  and  ill-watched 
civilization  have  not  yet  had  time  to  grow  up.  But  this 
was  the  state  of  Cisalpine  Gaiil  after  it  had  been  subjected 
for  more  than  half  a  century  to  the  dominion  of  Rome.  It 
must  have  presented  a  very  different  aspect  to  the  first 
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Roman  settlers  of  the  year  584.    The  roads  or  tracta  were 
cut  through  a  wide  extent  of  forest  and  marshes ;  and  onlg 
a  small  space  of  the  most  inviting  character  had  been 
hardly  recovered  from  its  natural  wildness  by  the  lazy  and 
careless  cultivation  of  the  Gauls.     Towns  were  no  where 
to  be  seen;  the  population  was  scattered  about  in  un- 
walled  villages,  if  the  name  of  village  may  be  given  to  a 
collection  of  wretched  huts,  so  devoid  of  the  commonest 
articles  of  furniture,  that  *^ man's  life'*  spent  in  them  was 
literally  ''as  cheap  as  beasts'.*'     And  along  with  this  state 
of  physical  degradation,  there  was  the  total  absence  of  civil 
aode^.      There  were  men  in    the  country ;    there  were 
funilies,  bands,  and  hordes  ;  but  there  was  no  common- 
wealth.   One  relation  alone,  beyond  those  of  blood,  seems  to 
have  been  acknowledged  ;  the  same  which,  introduced  into 
Europe  six  hundred  years  afterwards  by  the  victories  of  the 
German   barbarians,  has  deeply  tainted   modem   society 
down  to  this  hour  ;  the  relation  of  chief  and  followers,  or,  as 
it  was  called  in  its  subsequent  form,  lord  and  vassals.  The 
bead  of  a  family  distinguished  for  his  strength  and  courage 
gathered  around  him  a  numerous  train  of  followers  from 
other  families ;  and  they  formed  his  clan,  or  band,  or  fol- 
lowers, bound  to  him  for  life  and  death,  bestowing  on  him 
tboae  feelings  of  devoted  attachment,  which  can  be  safely 
entertained  only  towards  the  commonwealth  and  its  laws, 
and  rendering  him  that  blind  obedience,  which  is  wickedness 
when  paid  to  any  less  than  God.    This  evil  and  degrading 
bond  is  well  described  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  by 
words  expreaatve  of  unlawful  and  antisocial  combinations 
(«Factio,"  Cesar, deBelU Gallic.  VI.  11;  Iraipifa,  Polybius, 
II.  17^:  it  it  the  same  which  in  other  times  and  countries 
has  appeared  in  the  shape  of  twom  brotherhoods,  factions, 
parties,  sects,  duba,  aacret  societies,  and  unionn,  rvrry 
where  and  in  every  form  the  worst  enemy  both  of  indivi- 
dual and  of  social  excellence,  as  it  substitutes  other  objects 
VOL.  III.  I  i 
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in  place  of  those  to  which  as  men  and  dtiaens  we  dlight 
#nly  to  be  bound,  namely,  Ood  and  Law. 


iSotc  K,  to  p.  57,  1.  19. 

The  removal  of  thefrcedmen  into  the  four  cit>' tribes  is  re- 
corded in  the  Epitome  of  the  20th  book,  nearly  in  the  same 
^rds  as  in  the  Epitome  of  the  9th.  There  it  is  said,  **foren- 
sis  factio  cum  comitia  et  campum  turbaret  .  .  .  a  Q.  Fabio 
censore  in  quatuor  tribus  rcdacta  est,  quas  urbanas  appeU 
lavTt.''  In  the  20th  Epitome  it  is  said, "  libertini  in  quatuor 
tribus  redacti  sunt,  cum  antea  dispersi  *'  '        \ 

Esquilinam,  Palatinam,  Suburranam,  ( 
rensis  factio  "  of  the  9th  book  is  said  to  have  consisted  of 
"humiles,"  "humillimi;"  and  they  are  called  also  **forensis 
turba,"  as  if  their  occupation  were  described  rather  than 
their  birth.  In  the  20th  book,  the  persons  removed  are 
called  simply  "libertini.*'  But  libertini  in  general  must 
have  followed  city  employments  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case ;  few  can  have  had  landed  property.  We  must  there- 
fore suppose  that  Fabius'  measure  was  considered  as  a 
remedy  for  a  crying  evil,  rather  than  a  general  rule  for  the 
time  to  come ;  and  that,  when  slaves  were  set  free,  they 
were  generally  entered  in  their  late  master's  tribe,  which, 
as  he  was  still  in  a  close  relation  with  them,  that  of 
patronus,  would  be  the  most  natural  course  to  take,  when 
no  particular  political  excitement  was  stirring.  But  that 
such  an  excitement  was  stirring  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  second  Punic  war,  appears  from  what  Livy 
says  of  C.  Varro :  "  proclamando  pro  sordidis  hominibus 
causisque  adversus  rem  ct  famam  bonorum  primum  in  noti- 
tiam  populi,  dcinde  ad  honores  pervenit,"  XXII.  26.  Varro 
was  praetor  in  536,  and  before  that  time  had  been  quaestor, 
aedile,  and  curule  aedile ;  so  that  he  must  have  come  into 
notice  before  the  censorship  of  Flaminius.     Now  it  is  easy 
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to  conoeive  that,  under  such  circamstanoes,  the  aristocracj 
wobM  widi  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  poorer  citizens  ia 
the  tribes;  bf«t  the  wonder  is,  how  C.  Flaminius  should  have 
become  their  iiutniineDt  in  doing  this,  at\cr  his  violent 
conteets  in-ith  them  about  his  Agrarian  law,  and  afterwards 
■bout  his  recall  from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  both  of  which  took 
pfaiee  before  his  censorship.  Nor  could  his  colleague  have 
done  it  against  his  will,  according  to  the  well-known  law, 
"MeUor  eet  conditio  prohibcntis/* 

The  sohition  can  only  be,  that  Flaminius  was  a  very 
hoAMt  mas,  and,  whilst  he  liked  the  agricultural  commons, 
did  not  like  the  populace  of  the  forum.  He  was  like 
M.  Curius,  who  also  vehemently  upheld  an  Agrarian  law, 
yet  sold  as  a  slave  a  citizen  who  refused  to  serve  as  a  sol- 
dier. He  was  like  P.  Decius,  the  colleague  of  Fabius  in  the 
former  clearing  of  the  tribes,  yet  forward  as  a  supporter 
of  the  Ogulnian  law.  He  was  like  Marius,  the  stoutest 
oppooer  of  the  aristocracy,  yet  a  resolute  oppoeer  also 
of  a  Lex  Frumentaria.  (Plutarch,  Marius,  4.)  Perhaps 
toOy  his  notions  were  wholly  against  giving  political  in- 
to any  thing  but  agriculture ;  and  his  support  of 
Qandian  law,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  the 
fipom  becoming  merchants,  was  perhaps  conceived 
in  the  same  spirit  as  his  removing  the  fteedmen  into  the 
four  dty  tribes.  In  this,  and  periiaps  in  the  Tehemenca  of 
his  temper,  he  seoas  to  have  reaembled  Cuto  the 


Note  L,  to  p.  84,  L  16. 

Tbs  question,  in  what  direction  this  famous  march  was 
taken,  has  been  agitated  for  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
years ;  and  who  can  undertake  to  decide  it  ?  The  difficulty 
to  modem  inqmrers  has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  total 
absence  of  geographical  talent  in  PolyhitiM.  That  this 
historian  indeed  should  ever  have  gained  the  reputation  of  a 
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good  geogrmpher,  only  proves  how  few  there  are  who^ve 
any  notion  what  a  geographical  instinct  is.  Polybius  indeed 
laboured  with  praiseworthy  diligence  to  become  a  geogra^ 
pher;  but  he  laboured  against  nature  ;  and  the  unpoetical 
character  of  his  mind  has  in  his  writings  actually  leaaened 
the  accuracy,  as  it  has  totally  destroyed  the  beauty  of 
history.  To  any  man  who  comprehended  the  whole  cha- 
racter of  a  mountain  country,  and  the  nature  of  its  pasaea, 
nothing  could  have  been  easier  than  to  have  conveyed  at 
once  a  clear  idea  of  Hannibal's  route,  by  naminp  the  valley 
by  which  he  had  ascended  to  the  main  chain,  and  afterwards 
that  which  he  followed  in  descending  from  it.  Or  admitting 
that  the  names  of  barbarian  rivers  would  have  conveyed 
little  information  to  Greek  readers,  still  the  several  Alpine 
valleys  have  each  their  peculiar  character,  and  an  observer 
with  the  least  power  of  description  could  have  given  such 
lively  touches  of  the  varying  scenery  of  the  march,  that 
future  travellers  must  at  once  have  recognized  his  descrip- 
tion. Whereas  the  account  of  Polybius  is  at  once  so  un- 
scientific and  so  deficient  in  truth  and  liveliness  of  painting, 
that  persons  who  have  gone  over  the  several  Alpine  paasea 
for  the  very  purpose  of  identifying  his  descriptions,  can 
still  reasonably  doubt  whether  they  were  meant  to  apply 
to  Mont  Genevre,  or  Mont  Cenis,  or  to  the  Little  St. 
Bernard. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  most  probable,  that 
the  pass  by  which  Hannibal  entered  Italy  was  that  which 
was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  the  Graian 
Alps,  and  to  us  as  the  Little  St.  Bernard.  Nor  was  this 
so  circuitous  a  line  as  we  may  at  first  imagine.  For  Han- 
nibal's object  was  not  simply  to  get  into  Italy,  but  to 
arrive  in  the  country  of  those  Cisalpine  Gauls  with  whom 
he  had  been  corresponding,  and  who  had  long  been  engaged 
in  wars  with  the  Romans.  Now  these  were  the  Boii  and 
Insubrians ;  and  as  the  Insubrians,  who  were  the  more 
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wetteriy  of  the  two,  lived  between  the  Adda  and  the 
Tictnus,  the  pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard  led  mor« 
directly  into  the  country  of  his  expected  allies,  than  the 
shorter  passage  into  Italy  by  the  Cottian  Alps,  or  Mont 
Genevre. 

Note  M,  to  p.  91, 1.  19. 

S ITCH  is  the  story  of  the  earliest  recorded  passage  of  the 
Alps  by  civilized  men,  the  earliest  and  the  most  memorable. 
Accustomed  as  we  are,  since  the  completion  of  the  great 
Alpine  roads  in  the  present  century,  to  regard  the  crossing 
of  the  Alps  as  an  easy  summer  excursion,  we  can  even  less 
than  our  fathers  conceive  the  difficulties  of  Hannibal's 
march,  and  the  enormous  sacrifices  by  which  it  was  accom- 
plished, lie  himself  declared  that  he  had  lost  above  thirty 
thousand  men  since  he  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  that 
the  remnant  of  his  army,  when  he  reached  the  plains  of 
Italy,  amounted  to  no  more  than  twenty  thousand  foot,  and 
six  thousand  horsemen:  nor  does  Polybius  seem  to  sus- 
pect any  exaggeration  in  the  statement.  Yet  eleven  years 
hP  Is   Hasdrubal  crossed  the  Alps  in  his  brother's 

tr  riout  sustaining  any  loss  deserving  of  notice ;  and 

"a  few  accidents""  are  all  that  occurred  in  the  most  memo- 
rable passage  of  modem  times,  that  of  Napoleon  over  the 
Great  St.  Bernard.  It  is  evident  that  Hannibal  could 
have  found  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a  road,  no 
bridges  over  the  rivers,  torrents,  and  gorges,  nothing 
but  mere  mountain- paths,  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
first  avaknche  or  landslip,  and  which  the  barbarians  neither 
could  nor  cared  to  repair,  but  on  the  destruction  of  which 
they  looked  out  for  another  line,  such  as  for  their  pur- 
poses of  communication  it  was  not  difficult  to  find.  It  is 
clear  also,  cither  that  Hannibal  passed  by  some  much  higher 
point  than  the  present  roads  over  the  Little  St.  Bernard, 

»  •«  Ob  b'mI  qw  rm  d'aadikm."    W>yohonV  If omoir*.  Vol.  I.  p.  Ml. 
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or  Mont  Cenis ;  or  else,  as  is  highly  probable  ",  that  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow  reached  to  a  much  lower  level  in  the 
Alps  tliun  it  docs  at  present.  For  the  passage  of  the  main 
chain  is  described  as  wholly  within  this  limit ;  and  the  ''old 
snow  **  which  Polybius  speaks  of  was  no  accidental  patch, 
such  as  will  linger  through  the  summer  at  a  ver}'  low  level 
in  crevices  or  sunless  ravines ;  but  it  was  the  general  cover- 
ing of  the  pass,  which  forbade  all  vegetation,  and  remained 
alike  in  summer  as  in  winter.  How  great  a  contrast  to  the 
blue  lake,  the  green  turf,  the  sheep  and  cattle  freely  feeding 
on  every  side  tended  by  their  shepherds,  and  the  bright 
hues  of  the  thousand  flowers,  which  now  delight  the  sum- 
mer traveller  on  the  Col  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard ! 

I  have  little  doubt  as  to  Hannibal's  march  up  the  Taren- 
taise ;  but  the  Val  d'Aosta  puzzles  me.  According  to  any 
ordinary  rate  of  marching,  an  army  could  never  get  in  three 
days  from  the  Little  St.  Bernard  to  the  plains  of  Ivrea ;  not 
to  mention  that  the  Salassians  of  that  valley  were  such  un- 
tameable  robbers,  that  they  once  even  plundered  Caesar's 
baggage,  and  Augustus  at  last  extirpated  them  by  whole- 
sale. And  yet  Hannibal  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  main 
chain  sustains  little  or  no  annoyance.  I  have  oflen  wished 
to  examine  the  pass  which  goes  by  the  actual  head  of  the 
Isere,  by  Mont  Iseran,  and  descends  by  Usseglio,  not 
exactly  on  Turin,  but  nearly  at  Chivasso,  where  the  Po, 
from  running  N.  and  S.,  turns  to  run  E.  and  W.  In  some 
Mspects  also,  I  think  Mont  Cenis  suits  the  description  of 
the  march  better  than  any  other  pass.     I  lay  no  stress  on 

••  Etco  m  late  m  the  ymr  104«,  that  the  nwd  M8BM  to  ma  thiiiaali 
Evelyn'*  dewriplMO  of  the  ffmgf  •»  omMiientia  i»rk.  And  •pin 
of  the  Simplon  in  September  eu  ftbore  Senpioae,  Evtl,>^  wm  told  by 
warody  be  i«cogniM4  bjr  tkoee  who  the  eonntry  people  that  **  the  w»y 
know  only  its  uniwt  etate.  He  had  been  covered  with  now  nnce 
qic«ka  of  the  hotiae  in  which  he  the  creation  ;  no  man  remembered  H 
lodged  at  Sempiooe.aa'*  half  eoTercd  lo  be  mthpnt.''  And  he  BpeakM  of 
with  «Kiw,"  and  ■•}-»  that  "  there  is  (he  descent  towards  Brieg  by  the 
not  a  tree  or  b«Mh  frowinc  within  eld  roMl  a*  bei«g  made  inr  aeoM  way 
many  miles  f*  wfaarsM  now Uie  nines  "throudi  an  ocean  of  now."  Me- 
an so  huroriant  ahont  the  Tillage,  moir^  VoL  I.  p.  SM»  01. 


the  Roche  blanche ;  it  did  Dot  strike  me  when  I  saw  it  m 
at  all  conspicuous ;  nor  does  the  XwK6wtrpov  mean  anj 
remarkably  white  cliff,  but  simply  one  of  those  bare  lime- 
atone  cliffs,  which  are  so  common  both  in  the  Alps  and 
Apenninea. 

Note  N,  to  p.  99,  L  28. 

Tbbrb  is  a  passage  in  the  third  volume  of  NiebuhPs  Life, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Count  de  Serre,  in  which  he  says 
that  Hannibal  at  the  Trebia  acted  like  Napoleon  at  Ma- 
rengo, throwing  himself  between  the  Romans  and  the  line 
of  their  retreat,  by  Placentia  and  Ariminum.  I  believe 
that  this  is  right,  and  that  Hannibal  was  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Trebia  between  the  Romans  and  Placentia,  so  that 
the  expression  in  Livy  is  correct.  The  Romans  had  several 
emporia  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  above  Placentia,  Clas- 
tidium,  Victumvise,  &c.  From  these,  their  army,  I  suppose, 
was  fed  ;  and  the  taking  of  Clastidium  thus  helped  to  force 
them  to  a  battle.  Polybius'  words  are  equally  clear  with 
Livy's.  The  front  of  the  Roman  centre,  he  says,  despaired 
of  retreating  to  their  own  camp,  KwXvSfiivoi  Sia  rbv  worafthv 
ml  rriv  iiri^pav  Koi  (rvarpo(^iiv  tov  koto  Kt^aXriv  o^/3(>ou* 
(the  rain  having  made  the  river  deeper  than  it  had  been  in 
the  morning :)  ri|/K>vvr<c  S2  rcic  t-qCkc  aOf><^<  fUT  ao^aXf fac 
a-  '  nv  «<c  nXoKtvrtav.  It  is  still  a  difficulty  how 
S<  •  I  us  could  have  been  allowed  to  effect  his  junction 
with  Scipio,  while  Hannibal  was  actiudly  lying  between 
them ;  but  I  suppose  that  he  mu^t  have  turned  off  to  the 
hills  before  he  approached  Placentia,  and  so  have  left 
Hannibal  in  the  plain  on  his  right 

Note  O,  p.  V.  V  VV 


NicBUHR  in  the aame letter  speaks 01  the  lollowmgview 
of  Thrasymenua  aa  absolutely  oertaia.  FUmiuius  with  8er- 
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vilius  was  originally  at  Ariminum,  expecting  Hannibal  by 
that  road.  But  when  he  heanl  that  Ilainiibal  had  entered 
Etruria  by  the  marshes  of  the  lower  Amo,  he  hastened 
over  the  Apennines  to  Arezzo,  eager  to  cover  the  road  to 
Rome.  He  moved  then  by  Cortona  upon  Perugia;  but 
Hannibal  turned  to  the  right,  and  followed  the  western  side 
of  the  lake  towards  Chiusi ;  then  turning  short  round,  oc- 
cupied the  defile  of  Passignano,  and  spreading  out  his  right 
upon  the  hills,  forced  the  long  Roman  column  by  a  flank 
attack  into  the  lake,  while  he  engaged  the  head  of  it  in  the 
defile.  Polybius  and  Livy  differ  decidedly  as  to  the  scene 
of  the  main  battle :  the  latter  represents  it  as  takitig  place 
in  the  defile  of  Passignano,  where  the  Romans  had  their 
right  flank  to  the  lake.  But  Polybius  says,  that  only  the 
rear  was  caught  there  ;  most  of  the  army  had  cleared  the 
defile,  and  turned  to  the  left  into  a  valley  running  down  at 
right  angles  to  the  lake,  so  that  the  lake  was  exactly  on 
their  rear.  And  the  modem  road  does  so  turn  from  the 
lake  to  ascend  the  hills  towards  Perugia :  the  only  diffi- 
culty is  (I  have  been  twice  on  the  ground),  that  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  called  a  valley  ;  for  the  road  ascends 
almost  from  the  edge  of  the  lake  :  still  it  is  true  that  the 
hills  do  form  a  small  combe,  so  that  an  army  ascending 
from  the  lake  might  have  an  enemy  on  both  its  flanks  on 
the  hill  sides  above  it. 

Note  P,  to  p.  159, 1.  3. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Latin  colonies  and  Hannibal's 
want  of  artillery  were  the  main  causes  of  his  failure.  The 
Romans  had  in  these  colonics,  not  one  of  which  he  ever 
took,  fortresses  in  the  heart  of  the  countries  which  revolted 
to  him.  Thus  Apulia  revolted  ;  but  the  Romans  still  held 
Luceria,Venu8ia,  and  Brundisium  :  Samnium  revolted  ;  but 
the  Romans  held  iEsemia  and  Beneventum ;  and  so  on. 
Casilinum  cost  him  a  siege  of  several   weeks;   but   the 
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Romans  recovered  it  in  a  much  shorter  time.  If  he  had 
engaged  Archimedes  as  his  engineer  in  chief,  and  got 
Philip  to  send  him  artillery,  he  would  have  done  far 
better:  for  the  Macedonian  princes  seemed  to  have  carried 
their  artillery  to  great  perfection.  As  it  was,  his  only 
very  strong  arm  was  his  cavalry :  for  his  infantry,  veterans 
as  they  were,  could  never  beat  the  Roman  raw  levies  be- 
hind works.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  sieges  are  the 
great  defect  of  Hannibal's  operations  in  Italy ;  and  thus, 
aa  soon  as  his  army  moved  from  any  place,  the  inhabitants 
who  had  joined  him  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Roman  garri- 
sons. And  their  colonies  were  very  strong  garrisons : 
Venusia  was  originally  settled  with  20,000  colonists. 

Note  Q,  to  p.  243, 1.  14. 

According  to  Livy,  Hannibal  collects  all  the  boats 
which  are  to  be  found  on  the  V^iltumus,  orders  his  men 
to  provide  themselves  with  provisions  for  ten  days,  and 
crosses  in  the  night.  (XXVI.  7.) 

He  re$mams  on  the  right  bank  the  next  day  and  nighty 
then  moves  by  Cales  in  agrum  Sidicinum,  and  there  remains 
«me  day  pkmdermg. 

He  advances  by  the  Latin  road,  per  Suesaanum,  Alli- 
fimumque  et  Casinatcm  aprtim.  He  th>>n  remmns  far  two 
4t^*  mauler  Casinum,  ()l(indering  the  country  in  all  diree- 
tkms. 

He  goes  on  by  interamna  and  Aqtmium  to  Fregella?, 
where  he  finds  the  bridges  over  the  I^iris  broken  down ; 
he  ravages  the  ager  Fregellanus  with  peculiar  spite  for 
that  reason ;  and  then  advances  by  Frusino,  Ferentinum, 
and  Anagnia,  in  Agrum  Lavicanum. 

From  thence  he  goes  over  Algidus  to  Tusculum,  de- 
scends to  Qabii,  thence  marchss  down  in  Pupiniam,  and 
pitdies  his  camp  eight  miles  fimn  Borne. 
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He  moves  hit  camp  ad  Anienem,  three  miles  from  Rome, 
and  there  estaUishes  stativa ;  he  himself  advancing  along 
under  the  walls  from  the  CoUine  gate  to  the  temple  of 
Hercules,  to  look  about  him. 

On  the  next  day  be  croaaea  the  Anio,  and  oflera  battle 
to  the  enemy ;  a  storm  breaks  off  the  action. 

Next  day  he  offers  battle  again,  and  there  comes  a  second 
storm.  He  falls  back  ad  Tutiam  fluvium,  six  miles  from 
Rome. 

He  plunders  the  temple  of  Feronia,  and  marches  to 
Eretum :  from  thence  he  goes  to  Reate,  Cutilise,  and  Ami- 
temum.  From  thence  through  the  Marsian  and  Marni- 
cinian  territory  by  Sulmo,  through  the  Pelignian  territory 
into  Samnium,  and  from  Samnium  into  Campania.  From 
Campania  into  Lucania,  thence  into  Bruttium,  and  thence 
to  Rhegium. 

Here  are  traces  of  two  accounts  jumbled  together.  The 
march  from  the  Vulturnus,  as  far  as  the  camp  in  Pupinia, 
eight  miles  from  Rome,  ia  all  highly  consistent  and  pro- 
bable, and  comes  I  suspect  either  from  Fabius  or  Cincius. 
But  the  advance  to  the  Anio,  the  crossing  it  to  offer  battle, 
and  then  the  retreat  ad  Tutiam,  belong  to  a  different  story, 
that  namely  which  made  Hannibal  advance  upon  liomc  from 
Reate.  For  in  advancing  by  the  Latin  road,  or  the  Via 
Gabina,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Anio ;  and  if  he 
crossed  the  Anio  to  offer  battle,  he  must  have  been  between 
Rome  and  the  Roman  army,  and  the  Roman  army  would 
have  been  between  him  and  the  Tutia.  This  then  is  all 
absurd  and  inconsistent. 

Again,  according  to  Livy,  Fulvius  had  heard  beforehand 
of  HannibaVs  deaign,  and  had  warned  the  senate  of  it ;  he 
receives  an  answer  from  Rome,  selects  15,000  foot,  and 
1000  horse,  crosses  the  Vulturaua  on  rafts,  after  a  long 
delay,  because  Hannibal  had  burnt  all  the  boats,  advancea 
to  Rome  by  the  Appian  way,  and  arrives  by  the  Porta. 
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Capena  just  as  Hannibal  bad  reacbcd  Pupinia.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  Hannibal  set  out  for  Rome  only  five 
days  after  his  arrival  before  Capua :  there  waa  no  time 
therefore  for  Fulvius  to  send  to  Rome  and  get  an  an- 
swer before  Hannibal  set  out.  Again,  Casilinum  beiog  in 
the  power  of  the  Romans,  the  passage  of  the  Vultumus  waa 
in  their  own  hands,  and  the  story  about  the  rafts  is  an 
abaurdity. 

Appian  says,  that  Hannibal  marched  with  urgent  haste 
through  many  and  hostile  nations,  some  of  whom  could  not 
and  some  did  not  try  to  stop  him ;  and  thus  he  arrived  on  the 
Anio,  and  encamped  at  32  stadia  from  Rome.  The  Romans 
break  down  the  bridge  over  the  Anio;  and  two  thousand 
men  from  Alba  Maraorum  come  valiantly  to  the  aid  of  Rome. 
This  all  agrees  with  CaeUus,  and  supposes  evidently  that 
Hannibal  advanced  through  Samnium  and  by  Reate.  The 
"  many  and  hostile  nations'*  are  the  Pelignians,  Maraians, 
Marrucinians,  and  Sabines.  Thus  too  he  arrives  naturally 
on  the  Anio ;  and  the  Albensians,  seeing  him  pass  through 
their  country,  set  off  at  once  by  the  Valerian  road  to 
Rome,  to  be  ready  to  meet  him.  Had  he  advanced  by  the 
Latin  road  they  would  have  known  nothing  about  hie 
march,  and  he  would  have  been  between  them  and  Rome. 

Fulvius  then,  according  to  Appian,  hastens  to  Rome, 
an<1  xnit'tM  Hannibal  on  the  Anio,  with  the  river  between 
Hannibal  ascends  the  right  bank  of  the  river  to 
turu  it  by  its  source.  Fulvius  ascends  the  left  bank  watch- 
ing him.  Hannibal  leaves  some  Numidians  behind,  who 
Croat  the  river  when  Fulvius  waa  gone,  plunder  all  the 
ooontry  round  the  walla,  and  then  rejoin  Hannibal.  Uanni- 
bal  goes  round  by  the  sources  of  the  river ;  and,  as  it  waa 
only  a  little  way  to  Rome,  be  steals  out  by  night  with 
three  squires  to  have  a  look  at  it,  and  then  takes  fright 
and  returns  to  Capua.  Fulvius  follows  him ;  and  Hannibal, 
in  attempting  to  aurpriae  hia  camp  on  the  road,  ia  aadly 
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foiled.  He  then  marches  off  to  winter  in  Lueama ;  and 
Fulvius  rejoins  Appius  before  Capua.  This  is  beneath  criti- 
cism ;  but  I  observe  that  the  story  of  Fulvius  being  too 
cunning  for  Hannibal  is  given  by  Livy  at  the  assault  of 
the  Roman  lines  before  Capua,  and  is  probably  as  true  of 
one  as  of  the  other.  Again,  the  line  of  retreat  here  indicated 
is  by  the  Latin  road ;  the  ascending  the  Anio  shows  this, 
and  is  inconsistent  with  the  retreat  by  Reate. 

Caelius  Antipater  had  expressly  given  Hannibal's  advance 
upon  Rome  thus : — 

From  Campania  into  Samnium,  and  thence  to  the  Pelig- 
nians,  that  is,  by  the  present  great  road  up  the  Vulturnus 
to  Venafro ;  thence  by  Isemia  and  Castel  di  Sangro  to  the 
Five  Mile  plain ;  then  passing  by  Sulmo  to  the  Marru- 
cinians;  thence  by  Alba  to  the  Marsians  ;  thence  to  Ami- 
ternum  and  Fonili :  from  Amiternum,  by  Cutilix,  Reate, 
and  Eretum,  upon  the  Anio. 

What  a  confusion  !  which  neither  Nauta  nor  Prinsterer 
meddle  with.  The  road  from  Sulmo  to  Amiternum  is 
simple  enough  ;  descending  along  the  Gizio  to  the  Atemo 
or  Pescara  at  Popoli,  thence  ascending  to  the  high  upland 
plain  by  Navelli  and  Citta  Retenga,  and  so  by  Aquila  to 
Amiternum,  S.  Vittorino.  But  conceive  a  man, — to  say  no- 
thing of  an  army  in  a  hurry,— going  down  from  Popoli  to 
Chieti,  then  turning  back  to  Sulmona,  and  going  over  by 
the  Forchetta  to  Celano,  and  thence  by  Rocca  di  Mezzo  into 
the  valley  of  Aquila.  All  this  folly  arises  from  the  untimely 
correction  where  the  MS.  gives  corruptly  in  Marrucinos, 
Martinos,  Martianos,  Maceranos,  &c.  Caelius  supposed 
that  Hannibal,  instead  of  descending  from  Sulmo  towards 
Popoli,  turned  to  his  leA,  and  crossed  the  mountains  by 
the  Forchetta "  to  Cilano,  and  thence  cither  by  Rocca  di 
Mezzo  over  the  mountains  to  Aquila,  or  else  by  the  Cico- 

**  At  RjuitDo.  This  U  vtill  a  carriageable  road.  Keppd  CraTen  eaUa  the 
paai,  Fnrca  Caruao. 
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lano,  and  down  the  valley  of  Tomimparte.  Instead  of  Mai^ 
mcinoa,  the  better  correction  would  be  M  arrubios,  or  Mar- 
ruvios ;  the  people  of  Mamivium,  a  Pelignian  town  on  the 
£.  or  S.E.  shore  of  the  lake  Fucinus. 

According  to  Polybius,  Hannibal,  five  days  after  his 
arrival  before  Capua,  left  his  fires  burning  at  night,  and  set 
off  after  supper.  Me  marched  by  vigorous  and  uninterrupted 
marcftes  through  Samniumy  always  exploring  and  preoccupy* 
ing  the  ground  near  the  road  with  his  advanced  guard : 
and  whilst  all  at  Rome  were  thinking  only  of  Capua,  he 
suddenly  crossed  the  Anio,  and  encamped  at  a  distance  of 
not  more  than  four  miles  from  Rome.  He  intended  the 
next  day  to  assault  the  city ;  but  the  consuls  with  their 
two  newly  raised  legions  encamped  before  the  walls.  He 
then  gives  up  the  assault,  and  sets  about  plundering  the 
country  and  burning  the  houses  in  all  directions.  After 
this,  (how  long  after  is  not  said,  nor  why,  but  we  must 
■uppose  after  Fulvius  had  arrived  from  Capua,)  the  consuls 
advance  boldly,  and  encamp  within  ten  stadii  of  Hanni- 
bal. Then  Hannibal,  having  filled  his  army  with  plunder, 
and  thinking  that  his  diversion  must  now  have  taken 
effect  at  Capua,  commenced  his  retreat.  But  the  bridges 
over  the  Anio  had  been  broken  down ;  and  in  fording  the 
river  be  was  attacked  and  sustained  some  loss :  his  cavalry 
however  served  him  so  well,  that  the  Romans  returned  to 
their  camp,  oirpaicroi.  He  continued  his  march  hastily, 
which  the  enemy  thought  was  through  fear;  so  they  followed 
him  close,  but  keeping  to  the  higher  grounds.  He  was 
moving  in  haste  upon  Capua ;  but  on  the  fifth  day  of  Mi 
retreat,  learning  that  the  Romans  there  were  still  in  their 
lines,  he  halted  to  wait  for  his  pursuers,  and  turning  upon 
them  attacked  their  camp  by  night,  and  stormed  it.  The 
Romans  rallied  by  daybreak  on  a  steep  hill  which  he  could 
not  force;  so  he  would  not  wait  to  besiege  them,  htit 
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marched  through  Apulia  and  Bruttium,  and  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  turprising  Rbegium. 

Again  what  a  narrative!  with  no  details  of  time  or 
place,  jumping  at  once  from  a  five  days*  march  from  Rome 
into  Apulia,  and  merely  inn  '  tlmt  Ilam   '  "treat 

was  on  the  right  bank  of  I ;       \  But  tli  ion  of 

the  Anio,  connected  with  the  expression  ^marching  through 
Samnium,''  seems  to  show  that  Polybius,  like  Cselius,  made 
Hannibal  advance  by  a  circuitous  route*  ujxtn  Homo,  and 
not  by  the  Latin  road. 

The  aeiaon  of  the  year  must  have  been  early  according 
to  the  Roman  calendar,  not  later  than  April,  whatever  that 
was  by  true  time ;  because  the  levy  of  the  two  city  legions 
was  only  half-finished.  But  unless  the  Roman  calendar  was 
at  least  two  months  behind  true  time,  how  could  Hannibal 
have  passed  such  defiles  as  that  of  Rocca,  Vail'  Osuira ;  or 
such  passes  as  those  between  Isernia  and  Castel  di  Sangro? 
Would  not  the  snow  have  covered  the  ground  at  such  a 
■eason? 
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